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CHAP. I, "4 ah F; . 


of writing to the. n — Contempt of Por - 
; n e 
I. T bud Reguendy beim beende be winds Wrie 
ters that they do not wonder at their own' want 
of popularity, for they never addreſſed the people, 
but were contented with the. approbation of the 
wiſer few. They judged the vulgar unworthy their 
attention; and they could not ſtoop from their 
own imaginary. eminences to hold converſe with 
thoſe Who are hidden in the ſhades of obſcurity. 
VWriters, it is true, in profound philoſophy 
and abftruſe ſcience can only addreſe readers f 
learning, and learned readers are of neceſſity few; 
compared with the unlearned and the ſuperficial. 
But works on morality and religion, ſubjects which 
equally concern every mortal, ought to be addreſſed 


and accommodated to the taſte and . 
.. 


— 
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of all who poſſeſs common ſenſe; and the more 
popular they are the more meritorious. © | 

For what is the end propoſed by the authors 

of ſuch writings? To inſtruct philoſophers? but 
philoſophers are able to find inſtruction in a 
thouſand books already before the public, the 
very ſources perhaps from which the modern 
writer has derived his ſtream. If pretenders are | 
not able to inſtru themſelves: ſufficiently well, yet 3 
they uſually think gh<mſelves able, and the ave- | 
nues to their boſorns are tod often cloſed by ſelf- 
.conceit. True philoſophers are confeſſedly few; 
but is it the part of a generous man to wiſh. to 
confine the benefit he beſtows to a few, when 
great numbers are eager to partake of it who are 
in immediate want of it? Are the writers whoſe 
works are only addreſſed, and indeed only intel 
ligible to a few, fo valuable and uſeful as 'thoſe 
who have the deſire and the ſkill to bring down | 
wiſdom from the eloud - topt mountain to reſide 
on the plains below, where-myriads are wander- 
mg without a guide in the labyrinths of dangerous 
error? And yet no writers aſſume an air of greater 
faperiority than thoſe who affirm that they write 
not to the people, but to the purged ear of a 
few ſpeculatiſts, who dream away life, weaving, 
like the ſolitary ſpider, flimſy cobwebs „Which a 
breath can diſſipate. 

The writings of ſuch men can only conduce to 
innocent and refined amuſement; and they ought Þ 
to be content with the praiſe of ingenuity: To 
extenſive utility they can make no juſt claim; | 
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for their utility conſiſts only or chiefly in afford- 
ing entertainment to a few. Let them poſſeſs the 
praiſe which is their due, and let them be ho- 
nored for the innocence and the ſubtlety of their 
occupation, but let them not aſſume a ſuperiority 
over thoſe who ſucceſsfully inſtruct the people at 
large, whom they haughtily affect to deſpiſe, but 
who conſtitute the majority of mankind ,. whe 
have hearts and underſtandings capable of hap- 
pineſs and improvement, and were intended by 
Providence to be the receivers of benefits from all 
thoſe who are in any reſpect able to beſtow them, 
either by ſuperior talents or greater opulente. 
Our Saviour, who knew the duties of a teacher 
far better than the proudeſt of the ' fophiſts or 
philoſophers, profeſſedly and particularly preach. 
ed his Goſpel to the poor; that is, to the many, 
the vulgar, the ignorant, the miſerable, thoſe 
whom worldly grandeur, worldly wiſdom, and 
unſanctified ſcience were at all times apt to neglect 
and deſpiſe. The truth is, the approbation of 
the poor was not caleulated to flatter pride; and 
therefore it was not deſired; but he who ſought 
to do good rather than to be applauded; addrefſed 
his inſtruftion more immediately to thoſe who 
had no other means of receiving'it. He addreſſed 
'£ in a popular way, not in metaphyſical and 
icientific terms, but in een ene TON = 
familiar converſation. 
g And happy are thoſe who are able to commu- 
nicate good to the minds of men in humble imi- 
tation of his popular and engaging manner, Who 
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uſe the talents which they have received, not in 
. ſecking or ſupplying ſpeculative improvement, not 
in gratifying their own and their tellow-ſtudents 
Pride, but in clothing wiſdom in a dreſs formed 

co attract the notice and caplixate the affection of 


** erring multitude. 


When I enter n large library , ah view the 4 
bolky tomes of dull learning and abſtruſe ſgience, | 


the labors of many painful lives, now ſtanding 
like uſeleſs lumber on duſty ſhelves, or affording 


a tranſient amuſement to a few curious ſcholars, 


TI cannot help lamenting that ſo much induſtry 


ſhould have been exerted with ſo little advantage | 


to human life. Many of them indeed were once 


popular, and did good in their generation; but. 


more were never intended to be popular, and 
never did any good but in affording work to the 
ingenious artiſan who printed them, or encou- 


raging manufactures by the conſumption of paper. 
Their authors and themſelves ſleep in peace; but | 


they afford a leſſon to the modern metaphyſical 
and recondite writers not to overvalue their works 
on account of their utility, and to pay ſome re- 


| ſpect to moral writings, which, though they have 


_ deſpiſed them as trifling, have yet been univer- 
ſally read, and have diffuſed virtues and prin- 
ciples, tha happy effects of which have been 


doubtleſs great, and not eaſily to be circum-, 


ſcribed or aſcertained. A hint of practical wiſdom 
has often preſerved a whole life from folly and 
ace 8 and nn. and ten N have 
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been benofited as well as delighted by Addiſon, 
to every one who has read Malbranche and 5 


Locke. ie 
To whatever iert of Jndectinding the 


1 metaphyſical ſophiſts may pretend, and whatever 


contempt they may affect for works which are 
univerſally well received by the common people, 
it is certain that it is not the talent of an ordi- 
nary genius to render his works acceptable to the 
majority of his fellow - creatures. He muſt have 


4 ſomething in his ſpirit congenial with the beef 


ſentiments of human nature; he muſt have an 
eaſy and agreeable mode of conveying his ſenti- 


ments, a talent by no means contemptible, a 
talent which thoſe who deſpiſe it would em 


rejoice to poſſeſs. 1 1% vated 

IT muſt diſtinguiſh, . while I am. treating this 
ſubject, between temporary and permanent po- 
pularity. Temporary popularity i is often gained 
by contemptible arts, and is itſelf for the moſt 
part contemptible. he practice of puffing, a 
it is called by a ludicrous and cant appellation, 
often raiſes a bubble into the air, which burſts 
and is annihilated even while the people gaze; but 
permanent popularity can ariſe only from a ge- 
neral experience of utility and excellence, and 
notwithſtanding the reaſonings of criticiſm a priori, 
and the arbitrary deciſions of reputed judges, the 
merit of all literary works muſt be appretiated 
by their real utility, and their real utility by the 
extent and duration of their beneficial effect. 
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Heraclitus is ſaid to have haughtily boaſted, 
that one good judge was to him as a multitude, 
and that . numberleſs crowd Was as Pen 7 

| 3 

Eis ue 2 menen „ot fn oY 
Ougus. e. | 


This might be ſaid merely - in cbniempt of wine 


#100709, taſteleſs critics, who had cenſured him 
without underſtanding him; but if he meant to 
prefer the judgment of any individual to the 
united opinion of mankind at large, I muſt diſſent 
from him entirely. All men have hearts and un- 
derſtandings in ſome degree of excellence; the 
general deciſions of Whole nations muſt be final; 
and I do not believe there is ſo much difference 
between one man and another in the Powers 
of feeling and judging as' the proud imagine and 
aſſert when they mean to pay themſelves the 
compliment of claiming a place among the wiſer 
few,. the ſelect ſpirits, who from their fancied 
re Wok down on the multitude wander- 
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07 ſome Beauties in + the e Warld. 
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HERE i is in the 3 #2: Zo 2 | philokalie, 


or love of beauty, implanted by nature. Where- 
ever the KALON appears, Whether in things ani; 


mate or inanimate, natural ar: artificial, the heart 
is ſoothed to. complagency by the contemplation 
of it; unleſs indeed ſome violent paſſion: or ha- 
bitual propenſity, unleſs avarice or ſelfiſn ambi- 
tion, gluttony or voluptuanſneſs, haye preoccupied 
its attachments, and gradually overcome every 
generous inclinatioůncgc 7 
I hope I ſhall never be e by any - 
vice as to loſe my taſte for the delight ariſing 
from the beauties of nature. I have a paſſion 
at preſent, and I confeſs it to be a very ſtrong 
one, while at the ſame time I am confident, 


that its gratification is attended witli pleaſure no 
leſs innocent than great. Perhaps you will ſmile, 


when I tell you, that I have fallen in love with 
trees, and that my particular favorite at preſent 
is the plane - tree. I have many reaſons for my 


attachment to that tree, While I do not deny 


that I perceive charms in many others,; and am 
indeed, when Lam in the foreſt, a general lover, 
But i in my attachment to the plane · tree I am 


by no means angular... \ Hiprodotus relates, that 
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Xerxes on a march ha pened to find one of re- 


markable beauty-z+ with wich he was ſo capti- | 


vated , that he preſented it with a golden chain, 
to be tiwihed 1 ſuppbſe; like' a ſaſh around its 
body, or like 2 bracelet round one of 4 ts. arms, 
lian adds, that he alſo placed add bottom 
of it, in token of his paſſion, his own jewels, and 

thoſe of his conedbimes And ſatraps, and Wuüs To. 

mitten with uit, as to forget his expedition, and 
to ſalute it with the! tender names of his love, 
his darling, and his goddeſs. When eruel ne- 
eeſſity at laſt compelled him toi leave the object 
of his paſſion, he eauſed the figure of the tree 
to be ſtamped on a golden medal, Nee hs 

conſtantly wore in memory of his love; iT, 
This fondneſs for à tree I a | 
great honor to a man who might be ſuppoſed to 
be too much elevated with hib 'own grandsur, 

and faſcinated with the pomp of power, to retain 
a'reliſh for the! ſimple! beauties of nature, diſt 
played im the formation of a tree. The cirenm- 
ſtances related uo hint he Havirig like an enamorato, 
Þ:conſider either as the inventions of the hiſto- 

rians, Who were by no means ſcrupulous in point 

of veracity , or as mere himſical ſports and fro- 
lies, intended for his amuſement amidſt the toils 
af war. The fact ia curious, and adds ſomething 
to the many honors'of chis diſtinguiſhed tre. 
1. Every fcholar know how) greatly it was 
eſteemed by the mencof elegance and taſte among 


the ancient: Greeks and Romans. Homer men- 


tions a ſacrifice under a beautiful plane, xaAy vs | 
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N i The philoſophical converſations” of 
Socrates'are repreſented as paſſing under its ſhade, 
and the academic groves, ſo celebrated, were 
formed of it. The Romans delighted in it, and 
many of them carried their veneration ſo far as to 
water it, if I may noſe the expreſſion, with wine. 
They thought it not enough, in beautifying their 
magnificent buildings, to have recourſe to archi- 
tecture, ſeulpture, and painting; but ſought from 
the hand of nature the chief ornament of their 
E. receſſes, the lofty and diffuſtve plane- tree. 
Nor have the modern been wanting in reſpect 
to it, if it be true, as it is ſaid, that the French 
once prohibited all perſons from planting the tree, 
who were under the rank of noblemen; and even 
exacted a fine from every plebeian who Are 
to the honor of ſitting in its ſhade. mee 
A tree diſtinguiſned by the Auen of phi- 
loſophers, poets, kings, and nobles, in the politeſt 
ages and countries of the world, cannot but be 
intereſting to the moderwodſtredn, if it were only 
conſidered as a curioſity. The man of claſſical 
taſte will view it with ſentiments ſimilar to thoſe 
which he feels in. the contemplation of antique 
vaſes, : urns, medals, flatues, the-relics of ancient 
taſte, and the monuments of oriental magnificences 
But even in England, à cold northern country; | 
where I imagine its growth is impeded by an un- 
congenial climate, the plane appears with a degree 
of beauty which ſeems to juſtify the admiration 
of the ancients. Its ample foliage, of a vivid and 
durable * „ its N outline, formed by 
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the extremity of the branches, and its tall and 
ſtately ſtem , diſtinguiſh it moſt honorably in 
thoſe modern plantations of England, where 
every goodly tree that will vegetate is ſure to 
find a place. In our country, ſhade, to afford 
which this tree ſeems to have been formed by 
\ benignant nature, is not, during any long time, 
in any part of the day or year, neceſſary to in- 

dulgence. It is therefore leſs valued here than 
in warmer climes, where it united, in a high 
degree, embelliſhment and utility. I never could 
learn that it was of much: uſe as timber, and, ho- 
nored as I wiſh. it in the pleaſure-ground and park, 
1 . it will not ſuperſede the oak in the foreſt. 

The oak itſelf is indeed a' firſt-rate beauty, 
| what it grows in rude magnificence , unembar- 
raſſed by other trees too near to admit its expanſion. 
It is itſelf a noble image, and if we aſſociate the idea 
of ſtrength with grace, it is difficult not to be 
enamoured with the tout enſemble, like the eaſtern 
prince with his Plane-tree. 

To a man of taſte in trees, Webs is e a 
native of the foreſt which has not charms to cap- 
tivate. And why ſhould not a taſte for trees be 
cultivated as well as for flowers, birds, ſhells, or 
any other productian of nature? It is. equally 
pleaſing when once formed, and it has ſomething 
in it more ſublime and elevating, as an oak and 
cedar are grander objecis than the tulip ang; ra- 
nunculus, or the carnation 
Hut, ſay the men of buſineſs 4. nen 
it worth While to beſtow any great degree of 
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attention on any of theſe objects which, as mat- 
ters of mere contemplation, are trifling and of 
little uſe? I anſwer, that as God has placed man 
in a theatre, with faculties to perceive beauty, and 
with beauty to be perceived, it would be a ſullen 
ſtupidity and ingratitude, not to look and be de- 
ene Man, it is true, has many ſerious duties 

to perform, ad many evils to ſuffer; and it was 
for this reaſon that ſo many refreſhments were 
placed by a kind Providence within his reach. 
And indeed, it has always and juſtly been ſaid, 
that few things are ſo conducive to piety as the | 
contemplation of nature, as that knowledge which 
Solomon poſſeſſed, who knew every tree and plant, 
from the eedar to the hyſſop on the wall. 

A great part of mankind come into the world 
ſurrounded by opulence, and really have ſo little 
to do of neceſſity, that if they do not form a taſte 
for ſcience in general, and for a knowledge of na- 
ture in particular, they will be ſtrongly tempted 
to do nothing, or ſomething worſe than nothing, 


R to ſeek in vice a refuge from the pain of inaction. 
But when a man has onee become an elegant 
ſpectator of the vegetable world, of trees in par- 


ticular, which almoſt 2 occur, he will 
be able to gratify his taſte without trouble, with- 
out expenſe , without danger of corruption; and 
with a probability of moral and * b ee 


ment, ariſing from reflection. $7 


The mere man of this world „ che votary 
of avarice and ambition, ſees more charms in 


Change: alley, or at a levee of a great man, than 
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nature throughout all her works is able to diſplay. 
But ſurely his pleaſures, are alloyed by anxiety 
and diſappointment ; and he might take more 
delight even in them, if they were diverſified 
by a taſte for the delights of nature exhibited on 
the mountain, or in the foreſt; and indeed in 

the garden, as it is now laid out in England, 
with cloſe imitation of the inventreſs of all real 
horticultural. beauty, majeſtic yet ſimple nature. 
I pity the man from my heart, who cannot, 
Uke Xerxes, forget awhile pomp, power, and 
ny and fall in n . a tree. Adieu. | 
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be detected and expoſed to cenſure, if it were only 
that truth may not be overborne and diſcouraged A 
by their prevalence. It is certainly injurious to 
ſociety that French paſte ſhould be ſold for dia- 
monds, and the counterfeit of Birmingham paſs in 
urrenen for the coin of the Mint in the To-wer. 

Among a variety of arts practiſed by many of I 
the vain and ſuperficial in the preſent age, who 
make it their firſt object to be admired by the 
company into which they happen to fall, is that 
of endeavouring to ſhine as men of ſkill in ſcience, 
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/ 


as well as in the art of pleaſing, and of a taſte e IH 


for books as well as for buckles. Unfortunately, 
their attention to trifles in their youth has prevent- 
ed them from acquiring a ſtore of real learning, 
and they are therefore obliged to have recourſe to 
hooks and baits in fiſhing for literary praife, + 

They take as much care as they can to give 
the converſation a literary ton, only when they 
are ſure the company makes no pretenſions to 
excellence in literature. It there be a ſcholar 
among them, they are ſhy of it, and introduce 
ſubjects connected with the gay world, and lily 
throw contempt on learning as re 

. I have ſometimes been diverted with hearing 
one of theſe gentlemen harangne in a ſemicircle 
of ladies and beaus on the character of the claſſics, 
talk of the beauty of the oriental languages (in 
which he comprehended the Greek and Roman) 
and admire the original Latin of Homer, and the 
fine Greek of Virgil, though, as I had been cre- 
dibly informed, he never could proceed at the 
grammar- ſchool beyond Cordery's Colloquies, with 
_ Clarke's tranſlation, and had been removed thence 
to a ſhop, where he had ſerved behind a counter 
ſeven years, without looking into any other book 
than Kent's Directory. But he had come to a 
fortune lately, and having been already a beau, 
had been led, by making out as well as he could | 
the meaning of Cheſterfield's Letters, to aſpire at 
pleaſing in all companies, and to affect the cha- 
racer of all-accompliſhed. From reading the pam- 


phlets and Papers of the W's. * had * ma 
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a few phraſes, which he hardly underſtood, on 
moſt ſubjects, and I aſſure you, was conſidered 
by the party, in which he diſplayed his talents, 
not only as a very agreeable man, but alſo as a 
very good ſcholar, happily uniting in himſelf, to 
the confuſion of pedants, ſolid ſenſe with graceful 
accompliſhments. He is a great quoter of verſes; 
not that his ſtock is very large. I believe he muy 
have learned by heart a hundred lines in all, from 
various poets, on various ſubjects; and by well tim- 
ing his quotations, he paſſes for a man not onlyof ſin - 
_ gular taſte in poetry, but of a prodigious memory. 
This artifice of quoting is often practiſed by 
thoſe who, without being coxcombs like the above 
mentioned gentleman, in dreſs and the graces, 
wiſh to obtain an eſteem and reputation to which 
they poſſeſs no juſt claim. I know a man who has 
read a little, but is by no means diſtinguiſhed for 
his learning or genins, and who having committed 
about forty lines of Homer to his memory, when 
a ſchoolboy, contrives to introduce a few ſound- 
ing verſes in all ſtrange company, with ſuch ad- 
dreſs as to put himſelf off for a wonderful claſſic; 
whereas in truth he now never reads any m_ 
but Hoyle and the Public Advertiſer. 
uoters are indeed very numerous, and I | 
muſt acknowledge that they are often very en- 
tertaining; but they muſt not, however, ſteal 
away the palm of learning by legerdemain, or a 
deceptio viſus , which too often ſucceeds with 
common company. It is very eaſy for any man, 
who does not employ his ſtudious hours in a 
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better way, to commit to memory, like a ſchool- 


and verſe, on ſubjects likely to occur in the courſe 
of various converſation. And though I give the 
quoters the praiſe of pleaſant companions provid- 
ed they are not too prolix, yet they ſhould not 
be ſuifered to impoſe on mankind,ſo much, as 
to aſſume a ſuperiority over real ſcholars, who 
have been treaſuring up original ideas, while they 
have been imitating parrots or profeſſed ſpouters 
in committing words only to memory, 5 
for the ſake of oſtentation. 

There are many who aſſume the office ood 
authority of critics in all literature, who have no 
pretenfion to judgment beyond the cut of a coat, 
the thape of a ſhoe, the ſtyle of hair-dreſſing, a 
minuet, or the dreſs of an actor or actreſs on the 
ſtage. They have caught a kind of technical 
phraſeology from periodical and newſpaper eriti- 
ciſm, and they utter their opinions like oracles, 
in the little audience which has learned to look 
up to them as to dictators. A new book is for the 
moſt part ſeverely handled by them, eſpecially if 
it happens to take with the public, and is really a 
good one. It argues a wonderful perſpicacity in 
them to be able to find out defects in works which 
the million are fools enough to buy and admire. 
They do not indeed make a point of reading the 
books they condemn or praiſe. They are furniſh- 
ed with vague terms of general praife and cenſure, 
and can give laws to their ſubjects, like the tyrant 
who ſaid, * will ſtands for my reaſon, | 


boy's tafk, a number of beautiful paſſages in proſe | 
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The uſing of long words derived from the 


Greek or Latin, commonly called hard words, has 
long been an artifice of thoſe Who wiſhed for tlie 


praiſe of learning and knowledge, without giving 
themſelves the trouble to acquire them. Apo- 
thecaries are often ridiculed for their uſe of me- 
dical terms, Which they often miſunderſtand and 


miſapply; but when they uſe them among! the 


illiterate to raiſe 2 , their © ampullæ & 
„ ſeſquipedalia verba ” may have a good effect; 

for whatever contributes to increaſe confidence in 
the medical practitioner, contributes at the ſame 
time, to the cure of many diſtempers. By the 
way, it is defirable that apothecaries, to whom: the 


tirſt application is made in the greateſt diſtreſſes 


of human nature, had a more liberal education 
than can fall to the lot of thoſe who, at the age of 
fourteen, or earlier, are bound to a eme of | 
modkanical ſervitude. _ a | 
- Freethinkers, libertines , infidels; » prating' Gifs i 
putants in divinity and morality, with little learns 
ing and no principle, are very apt to add an au- 
thority to their converſation, by uſing expreſſions 
which they do not underſtand , and citing books 
which they never read, or totally miſunderſtood; 
Their affectation deſerves not only ridicule, but 


all the ſeverity of ſatire, all the inſult of con- 


tempt. They produce falſe or miſtaken authori- 
ties as genuine, which miſlead hearers, Who 
might be proof againſt the nonſenſe of their ſo- 
Pn 7" 1 it were u embelliſhed by the pomp 
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of unintelligible words land unſupportod hynche 
of a ſolid and profound ertditiorn's 
| With reſpect to the mere pretender to learning, 
who attempts not to corrupt or niilead'hisfiniple 
admirers, thoughi his affectation ridieteu⁰t, yet 
it is certainly leſs culpable in eonverſatten: than 
ſcandal. or inderen ey H can freely pardon one 
who, in order to: appear a mafl of ſcience and 
philoſophy, read vn the tempbrary topic pre 
viouſly to his entering into conipatiy'4as! Fires 
member a gentleman who” A made ( his 
Yraclice, on the appearance of an eeliꝑſe, a'comet, 
or the rumor of an — fo retail an article 
on Tre ful ject for a month 
in all the various compani hich he fel, fo 
as to raiſe. a Fired . exalted opinion of is dear I 
and an idea that he was às W. well acg nainted 
all parts of ſcience' as with theſe , 72 in fact 
he was remarkably ignorant of 1 5 8 
the firſt four yn of arithmetic. 
The evil of 'this affsdidten i lufee le Wd 
eeit, and no deceit ffs De 
in converſations y*Bvtarie, Wt AidfiniſhesYhe" bort | 


dence of ſociety j Aitflat lit often Srbtärs tr 


modeſt ſcholay} for ignorante is Bid AfA EHS. 
ment, ate that it'diffuſes error by Affer ting eiiige | 
without CINE and wittiout erafnnatiön! as 
NMeicu DEE —_ 

I do not « —— the plinefpk- Which rtf. 
lates men te ih fbr che eſteen ür dee "te 
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manner. „ in exciting: 2 degree of induſtry which 
may enable men to acquire that knowledge of 
which they ſolieitouſſy {eek the appearance. IT wi 
trouble often taken to ſupport the falſe glitter, 
might obtain a confiderable portion of the folid 

gold; and would probably improve the mind in 
the reſearch, ſo as to be ſuperios to all the little 

arts of empty oſtentation ; arts which fail of their 
Aeſign, and cauſe eontempt of thoſe who might 
paſs unobſerved; or even be honorably noticed, 
if they: were: aig — any: | 
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; AM aware.that the;difpute concerning the pre- 
ference of private ſchools, ti pnblie, or of public 
to private, is as trite as, the; common ohſerva- 
Aue the weather. I mean mot to trouble yon 
with compaxiſons, hut to acquaint yqu with myovn 
Sale, and leave you to form your own opinion. 
I am confident that I derived ſome af the groateſt 
vices and misfogtunes of my life from a faſhionable 
ſchool.,, I Was placed there when I Was but an in- 
fant, and lived as a FA under a ſtate of oppreſ- 
e _> — 1 —— to Sing, flave 
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by day; but 1 would have borne them without 
complaint if I had been permitted to repoſe at 


night, and enjoy thoſe ſweet ſlumbers which my 
W fatigue and my age invited: but ſeveral nights mn 
a week I was diſturbed, at various hours in the 


night, from the mere ee of eruelty, thruſt 
out of bed, and in the coldeſt weather ſtript of 


the cloths. My health and my growth, I have 
no doubt, were injured by the ill uſage I ſuffered, 


and the conſtant fear in which I ſpent my infant 
days. I Was beaten by the ſemor boys without 
the leaſt reaſon, and often robbed of the little 
ſolace I had ſought by expending my pocket allows 
ance with the old apple · woman. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the various hardſhips I un- 
derwent before I was twelve years old. Let ãt be 


ſufficient to ſay, chat in the age of innocence 1 


ſuffered in mind and body more than many adult 
criminals who are convicted of flagrant violations 
of the laws of their country. My inſtructors, in 
the mean time, were mild, and my parents affac- 


tionate; but the wanton, tyranny of m dchoak 
fellows prevented me from enjoying oeither eaſe 


from clemency, eee ES" ys, 8 l 


of parentai loss. % ff. 
As I grew older I was emancipared from: che 
ſlavery, and perhaps became a tyrant in muy tnt, 
though I believe I had learned compaſſion. fam 
my own miſery. But I was delivened from ne 
kind of ſlavery only to relapſe into another; fon as 
I mixed among great boys, it became neceſſary, as 


I thought, to * n — 
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One of the firſt bad propenſities I learned was 
A to ee of expenſe, and to the ſupply of my 
pecuniary deficiencies by running in debt where- 
ever I could gain credit, either in purchaſing my 
indulgences, or in borrowing money. I had, in- 
deed, in common with ſeveral others of my claſs, 
ſome very expenſive habits; for I conſtantly went 
| to a paſtry-cook's or the coffee-houſe, and very 
1 frequently to the play clandeſtinely. My pocket 
allowance was one ſhilling a week; a mere trifle, 
and by no means commenſurate to my outgoings; 
in conſequence of which 1 learned to take the 
methods practiſed by many others, which were 
to pawn at ſome diſtant honſe, known by the 
ſign of the three blue balls, whatever I had poſ- 
ſeſſion of, either from the indulgence of relations, 
or as a neceſſary apparatus of a ſcholar. , My 
watch has been in pawn a hundred times before 
_ I was fifteen. My books were ſold as ſoon. as 1 
had moved into a higher claſs where they were not 
immediately wanted, and pawned whenever I had 
an opportunity of ſupplying their place on the day 
e were to read them, by borrowing others of 
ſome boy: whom Pond heat into compliance. A 
thouſand other tricks were played to raiſe money, 
many of which had atendency to deſtroy in the very 
bud all principles of real honor and common ho- 
neſty. And the intemperance both in eating and 
drinking, which the money we received from our 
friends and raiſed by our wits enabled us to in- 
dulge in, I am convinced, laid the foundation for. 
—_ chronical * which at the very 
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moment while I am writing, render my exiſtence 


2 painful, and will probably abbreviate it. 


There prevailed an opinian , not only among 
the boys but among ſome parents, that to be miſ- 
chievous and wicked was a ſign of ſpirit and ge- 
nins; and our fallies were often encouraged by 
| ſmiles of approbation, though corrected by the 


official diſcipline of the maſters whenever they 


were diſcovered. It was thonght an honor to 
ſuffer in a good cauſe, and we deſpiſed the rod 
while we were talked of as heroes by the poor 
people whom we injured, by the little boys who 
| admired us, and by quondam ſcholars, who uſed 


frequently to ſay that they were quite as bad, or 


worſe than we, when they were at ſchool. I am 
aſhamed to relate the crue] and ùnjuſt feats which 


we performed and gloried in as frolies that diſtin- 


guiſhed us more than any eminence in learning 
or in virtue. Breaking windows, cheating poor 
venders of fruit, abuſing the helpleſs with affront- 
ing language as they paſſed, deſtroying and injur- 


ing property wherever there was no danger of de- 
tection; theſe were ſome of our heroic deeds: but 
they wass trifles in compariſon with others which 


I could ſpecify, and for which the poor would 
have been condemned to Botany Bay, or even 
hanged. But we were admired; and the more we 
diſtinguiſhed ourſelves in theſe ways, the more likely 


we were thought to become one day Minifters of 


State, or Archbiſhops, or Lord Chancellors. 


J aft before we went to college we concluded 


that we were men, and ruſhed into vices which 
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1 and unavoidably produced loathſome 
diſeaſes; but even theſe we conſidered as feathers 
in our caps, and as manly diſtinctions. It may be 
thought extraordinary, but it is true, that few of 
us deemed ourſelves ſufficiently qualified for col- 
lege till we had run deeply in debt with a ſurgeon. 
In the midſt of ſuch cares and eniployments, it 
carinot be ſuppoſed that we paid much attention 


to the object of education, improvement of our- 


ſelves in valuable and polite knowledge. Indeed 
we were not anxious on that ſubject; if we could. 
but prove our parts and excite the admiration of 
young noblemen, as great geniuſes, by our vi- 
cious exploits. The grand purpoſe was to diſplay 
parts and ſpirit; and we had often heard that the 
only way to be a Charles Fox was to be a liber- 
tine. I am ſorry to ſay, that even our parents, 
many of whom had been at the ſchool before 
us, did not diſcourage our irregularities as they 
ought to have done, but laughed at them with 
apparent complacency. 

I have found ſince, that we were not ſent to 


-ſchool ſo much to acquire learning as to make 


connextons; that is, to make ourſelves agreeable 
panders, ſycophants, or humble companions. to 
ſome great man, who might take us by the hand, 
as it is called, and place us one day on the epiſ- 
| Copal or judicial bench. Alas! the end, ſuppoſing 
it is likely to be accompliſhed , was not worth 
the means! the means were ſuch as tended to 


deſtroy every purpoſe and every end for which 


a good nian wiſhes to live. Health, learning, 
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fame, fortune, conſcience, fell an early ſacrifice. 
I cenſure not the ſchools themſelves, nor the 


| maſters, who were unable to ſtem the foul and 


rapid torrent of faſhion, «ee , N 
and folly united. * 
But I condemn parents, who cannot but ee 
W theſe things, and yet will not co-operate with 
| maſters in the reſtoration of ſalutary diſciplinez 
who, for the mere chance of a. fortunate con- 
| nexion , riſk every thing that is rationally va- 
luable; who talk of their children's flagrant enors 
mities as harmleſs and laughable frolies, puerile 
levities, fine ebullitions of ſpirit which mark a 
ſprightlineſs of parts, and promiſe future emi- 


nence. I cannot help, at the ſame time, deſpiſ. 


ing thoſe perſons who are always talking, before 
boys and others, of their own fooliſh feats at ſchool, 
and endeavouring to make it appear that they 
were as miſchievous, wicked, and malicious, as 


a truly diabolical ſpirit could render them, at 


an age when every lovely. quality is the natural 


growth of the unpolluted mind. Much of the ill 


conduct of boys and young men ariſes from the 


converſation of thoſe ſilly triflers, and I have 


reaſon to lament _ I ever heard it. 
Pe 7 | Your's, e. 
| m SRO Siri 
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Las fence that 8 eminence gil ; 
G pie to which Atchbiſhop Secker arrived was 
certainly laid at he Academy of Mr. Jones of 
Glouceſter, who had the honor to educate another 
moſt excellent divine, that ſhining eee of 
the church and nation , Biſhop Butler. - 

It may reaſonably be concluded, what * pek⸗ 
ſon who trained ty] o characters ſo diſtinguiſhed was 
himſelf reſpectable; and he certainly deſerves the 
eſteem of poſterity, if it were only that two, ſuch 
lights of the church as Secker and Butler derived < 
ſome of their luſtre from his lamp. r 
| The character of Mr. Jones could not, 1 ima» 
gine, , have been perfectly known to the biogra- 
phers of the Archbiſhop , Dr. Porteus and Dr. 
Stinton, whoſe reputed. benevolence and liberality 
forbids one to believe that they would have ſpoken 
rather ſlightingly of Mr. Jones if they had. known 
how much he was eſteemed by the Archbiſhop , 
and how well he appears to have deſerved the moſt 
honorable mention. Their words are — © The 
Archbiſhop. received his education at ſeveral pri- 
vate ſchools and academies in the county 
In one or other of theſe ſeminaries he had the 
good fortune to meet and to form an acquaintange, | 
with ſeveral perioun of great abilities. a the 
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% in the academy of o Mx. Tones, kept firſt 
at Glouceſter, then at Tewkeſbury, he laid the 


foundation of a ſtrict friendſhip with Mr. Joſeph 


Butler, afterwards Biſhop of Durham. 


They ſay nothing of improvements made at 


one Mr. Jones's Academy, but only of a connec- 
tion which he had the good fortune to make there. 


I amy convinced, from their characters, that-they 
could not inves to undervalue Mr. Jones becauſe 


Ihe was a diſſenter, and his academy was not ho- 


nored with the diſtinctions of the two Alme Matres. 
But I believe they might not have ſeen Mr. Sec- 
ker's pleaſing letter concerning Mr. Jones, not 
many years ago preſented to the public by that 
good Chriſtian , Dr. nnn in his Life ol 


Dr. Watts. 


Let us hear the abe a for fuch he 


appears to have been, thus ſpeaking of his . 
ceptor, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Jone. 


«© Mr. Jones,” ſays he, in a letter to Dr. 


Watts, „I take to be a man of real piety, great 


© 
vc 
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learning, and an agreeable temper; one who 
is very diligent in inſtructing all under his care, 
very well qualified to give inſtructions, and 
whoſe well managed familiarity will always, 
make him reſpected. He is very ſtrict in keep- - 

ing good orders, and will effectually preſerve 
his pupils from negligence and immorality. 
and accordingly I believe, there are not many 
academies freer in general from thoſe vices than 
we are... . We ſhall have gone through our 
courſe in about four year time, which I n 
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e nobody that once knows Mr. Jones will think 
„ too long... We paſs our time very agreeably 
«© betwixt ſtudy and converſation with our tutor, 
<« who is always ready to diſcourſe freely of any 
thing that is uſeful, and allows us, either then 


* or at lecture, all imaginable liberty of making 


objections againſt his opinion, and proſecuting 
6 them as far as we can. In this and every thing 
e elſe he ſhows himſelf ſo. much a gentleman, 
© and manifeſts ſo great an affection and ten- 
* derneſs for his pupils, as cannot but command 
e reſpect and love. 
The future archbiſhop. gives a ſhort account 

of Mr. Jones and his plan, in the ſequel; and it 
is impoſſible not to think highly of the preceptor, 
and to lament that he ſhould be ſpoken of as an 
obſcure perſon, ſcarcely worthy of mention in the 
life of his ſcholar, afterwards the moſt diſtinguiſh» 
ed primate of his time in Chriſtendom, a 
Il believe it to have been a very happy eireum- 
ſtance for Mr. Secker that he was educated in a 
diſſenting academy, and under ſo good a tutor. I 
attribute much of his future eminence to this cir- 
cumſtance, as well as to the connexions he for- 
tunately formed there; that purity, that dignity, 
that decency of character which enabled him to 
fill the great offices of the church with ſingular 
weight and efficacy. There may have been deeper 
ſcholars, or greater divines, but there has ſeldom 
been a prelate of more perſonal authority, and 
in whom eccleſiaſtical e ſhone with brighter 
effulgence., 
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' He was not without enemies, and many pre- 
T judices were formed againſt 1 but this is no 
new phenomenon in the moral world. I alſo once 7 
W conſidered him as a worldly politician, who de- \ 
Ws pended chiefly on external appearance, on diſtance 
or diſſimulation, for the attainment of reſpect. 
I thought him an artificial character; but, though 
he might not be without pride, and might aſſume 
ſomething of a behaviour rather affected. and re- 
ſerved, yet, upon a review of his life and works, 
both literary and moral, he appears to be one 
of thoſe whom poſterity will conſider as a truly 
| great man. His charity and his induſtry were 

ſingularly great. But I refer my reader to his 
biographers for his general character, while I 

amuſe myſelf with the ann of him 
chiefly as a man of letters. 

Educated in the diſſenting perſuaſion , and 

under diflenting tutors, he had paid leſs atten- 
tion to polite letters, and more to divinity, than 
is uſually beſtowed by ſtudents in the univerſities. 
Young men in Oxford and Cambridge frequen * 
arrive at an age for orders, and become ſucceſsful 
candidates for them, who have ſtudied ſcarcely 
any other divinity than ſuch as is to be found 
in Ovid's Metamorphoſis and Tooke's Pantheon. | 
Hebrew they uſually negleQ, as partaking but i 
little of elaſſic elegance; but Mr. Secker, at the 45 
age of eighteen, fays, ſpeaking of Mr. Jones's me- 
thod, © I began to learn Hebrew as ſoon as I 
| © camehither, and find myſelf able now to conſtrus 

_ © and give fome grammatical account of about 
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« twenty verſes in the eaſier parts of the Bible, 
after leſs than an hour's preparation. We read 
% every day two verſes a-piece in the Hebrew 
as Bible, which we turn into Greek, no one know- 
„ing which his verſes ſhall be, though at firſt it 
% was otherwiſe, ” 
* By the time he was three-and-twenty ,” his 
| biographers relate, © he had read over carefully 
a great part of the Scriptures, particularly the 
New Teſtament in the original, and the beſt 
„comments upon it, | Euſehius's Eccleſiaſtical 
« Hiſtory , the apoſtolical Fathers, Whiſton's 
primitive Chiſtianity, and the principal writers 
“ for and againſt miniſterial and lay conformity, 
„ with many others of the moſt eſteemed treatiſes | 
in theology,” 3 | ; 
Few regularly bred divines, as they are term- 
ed, apply themſelves to divinity at ſo early an 
age; and indeed, through the defect of a know- 
ledge and of a caſte for it in youth, many, after 
obtaining orders, ſtill continue to ſtudy, if they 
ſtady at all, the theology of Athens and Rome. 
But the diſſenters ſtudy divinity at an early age, 
and if they had united the ſtudy of the belles 
lettres with it, in a due proportion, I believe their 
divines would have made a ftill more honorable 
appearance than they have done, though they are, 
and ever have been, both numerous and reſpectable. 
The belles lettres enable a man to adorn his 
knowledge and recommend his writings to general 
notice. If Dr. Secker had united a little more polite 
learning to his theology, I think his writings wauld 
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have been more popular. They want the yes 
of a beautiful ſtyle and dition. _ 

But it will be ſaid that he was a very opulat 

| peeacher; and how could he become ſo great a 

favorite if his language were not elegant, nor his 


{ ſtyle ofeloquence adorned by the captivating 


of claſſical beauty? I anſwer, by the ſolidity of 
his reaſoning, united with the authority of - his 
perſon ,. the gravity: of his e, and the "mes 
tity of his charaCter. 1 
* Quid iſthoc erat eloquentiz alimirabilis ,” ; 
ſays Dr. John Burton, “quod a pleriſque tam 
* magnifice prædicatum accepimus? Non ſane 
« in ſententiis duvarys Demoſthenica, non die- 
« tionis ardor ſplendorque, non ingenii exultantis 
« luſfus, non rhetoricoram pigmenta, & quz 
„ aures delinire ſolet, periodi decurrentis elauſula 
“ numeroſa & canora; verum erat in ſententiis 
% axoibonvyie plane Ariſtotelica, ſtylique penitus 
s caſtigata luxuries, nihil operoſe elaboratum, 
« nihil temere effeifurn pro re nata ſine fuco, 
«+ {ihe ornatu diftionis caſta fimplicitas: quiequid 


« illud erat, verbis inerat re 745%, & in popu- 
«© larium aures animoſque influebat mitis oratio: 
« geſtus decori gratia, & in vultu placida ſeve- 
& ritas, fſingala commendavit; imo & dictis quaſi 
te fidem imperavit ipſa dicentis authoritas. Quod 
« erat philoſophi & theologi, ſatis habuit diſtincte, 

« graviter dicere; quod vero erat rhetorum, or- 
c nate dicere, ille non tam neſcivit, quam ultro 
* neglexit. Quid multa?. Oratar hic noſter ſins 
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e dicendi artificio veram cloquentiz laudem con- 


„ ſecutus videbatur.” 


Ornate dicere, ” ſays Dr. ſro 011.8: dw 
$6 1 but Dr. Burton, on this occaſion, 
is a profeſſed panegyriſt, diſplaying his own elo- 
quence in the encomiaſtie ſtyle. If Dr. Secker had 
been a polite writer he would have ſometimes il 


ſhown the graces of fine compoſition without in- 


tending it. Many of his writings are addreſſed to 
the learned, to whom ornate dicere would not 
have been improper. Few who poſſeſs a beautiful 
ſtyle chuſe to conceal their talent on all occaſions. 
though before hearers of ordinary capacities and 
coarſe taſte, they may either not think it worth 


while to produce any thing elaborate, or that 


the plainer and leſs adorned. their ſtyle the more 


intelligible and effectual will be their diſcourſe; 
but Dr. Seeker preached moſt of his ſermons be- 


fore the politeſt congregation in England; and 


the graces of diction would not have failed to be 


taſted by thoſe who frequented St. James 's church, 
In that region, it could not be ſaid, when he 
diſplayed the beauties of language, tape he Was | 


caſting pearls before ſwine. 


But it is candid to ſuppoſe that be was in- 
fluenced by the example of St. Paul, who glories 
that his preaching was not with enticing words of 
man's wiſdom , not as pleaſing men, but God, 
who trieth the heart. It has been aid, Cauſe 
cunque orationem vides politam & 1. „ ſecito 


animum in pufults accupatum. But perhaps this 


doctrine is "ny n by choſe who revile 


e 
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W che excellence which: they cannot reach. Why | 
mould eloquence, which ſerves all, other cauſes 
W moſt eſſentially, be n from enn the 
; handmaid of divinity? ? 


But if his compoſition is not nen whit 


rendered him popular? His elocution, the grace 


and dignity of his perſon, the earneſtneſi and 


x gravity with which he enforeed his ſolid doctrines. 


It has not yet been conſidered duly: whether 
his ſtyle is attic. I think it is not; as it appears 
to me rather to approach to the dry and the je- 


1 june. They who affected atticiſm in antiquity fre- 


quently fell into the dull. The attic ſtyle may be 


compared to the dreſs of the Quakers. It is neat- 


neſs without finery and without ſuperfluity. But 
the dry ſtyle may rather be ſaid to reſemble the 
Sunday dreſs of a country hind. It is clean; it 
has no ſplendor indeed, but at the ſame time it 
has no grace. It has no attraction from ſhape or 


color; perhaps it rather diſguſts by its meanneſs 


and poverty. It preſents not the idea of a healthy 


living body, but of a hody dried by art for the 


purpoſe of the anatomiſt. It is meagre and hungry, 
| There is à great difference in the diſcourſes of 
Dr. Secker. Some are; if it is poſſihle, too plain, 

unleſs they were formed for the congregation af 
Cuddeſden, a little village near Oxford,; here 

Dr. Secker, when biſhop of that Gels , long refded 
and officiated as a pariſh-peieſt, If he thus adapted 
his diſcourſes to his audience, he is worthy of more 
praiſe than any excellence of ſtyle can procure. 
And there is reaſon to think: * een 
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ſermon before the univerſity. of Oxford; and ſe- 
veral others, are written in a very pledfing and 
correct ſtyle, and ſuch as may perhaps juſtlyide- 
ſerve the name of the attic. ; Though, after all, 
the ſtyle is not the exocllerice on which they! are 7 
chiefly: to be valued. - Ott barotiner 
They abound in es ſenſe, and ſolid -obſetva» i 
tons, collected by a cautious judgment, from 
remarks on real life and experience. They abound 
in fruit; while many rhetorical declamations, mucti 
more popular in the great city, have little to re- 
commend them but tranſitory and barren bloſſoms. 
The cool, diſpaſſionate ſtyle of Dr. Secker is the 
fiyle of truth and good ſenſe; and it is to be wiſh» 
ed that all hearers and readers had good ſenſe 
enough to give it due attention. But, in order 
to this, they muſt be all rational; they muſt be 
that already which it is the deſign of ſermons to 
render them; ſo tliat for the Nw attaching - 
the minds of a mixed/multitude , the paſſions and 
imagination muſt- ber denmeticiaes; addreſſed. , But 
too great an attention to theſe leads to x: falls 
glare, an unſubſtantial eloquence z:'that: glitters 
indeed like baſe metal, when new, but foon loſes 
its. luſtre, and poſſeſſes ener nm nt nor 


the value of pure gold. 1949 Nn,,iuůet ne 
Ido not know hk the file. of! Secker's 
Caimionsis to be recommended as a model; but 
I am ſure their good ſenſe „their candor, their 
diſpaſſionate manner, are ſuch as muſt be ap- 
proved by all who unite a ſound, ae 
the zeal * 2 There are fei. . eb Of 
- didacio : 
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earned and familiar. His charges are given in 


ontain ſuch admonition as, if followed, cannot 
ail to render the clerical function the ma ho- 
orable in fact, as it is in idea, of all that ſupply 
he various wants of human nature. 


© 8 De 


— 


its Puniſhment — Execrations. 


and wiſe men that the religion of an oath is, in 
the preſent age, leſs and leſs regarded. Indeed 
the infidel principles which have recently been 
diffuſed with uncommon induſtry and art, have 
an immediate tendency to produce, in a nn 
age, this ſhocking corruption. | 


Synt qui in Fortune jam caſibus omnia ponunt 
Et nullo credunt, mundum rectore moveri, 
Natura volyente/ vices & lucis & anni, 55 
Atque ep intrepide wn dare tangunt. 
+ JUVENAL. | 


ES i 


Thoſe writers who call themſelves philanthro- 

piſts, and who, in the calm retreat of their 

muſeums, indulge their vanity by compoſing 
6: | 1 ,, 


2 A 9 
_ 


didactic religion more excellent than the cateche- 
ical lectures. They are at Once rational and pious, - 


2 ſtyle of authority becoming a great prelate, and 


Of the Idea the Ancients ee of Nn — 


A N apprehenfion has been expreſſed by good 
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treatiſes againſt religion, would do well to con- 


ider a moment, that they are opening a door for 


villains to enter and break down every ſalutary 
reſtraint of law and equity. If ſuch writers really 
have that regard which they profeſs for mankind, 
let them prove it, not by diſſeminating ideas 
which introduce confuſion and every evil work, but 
by adding force to every awful ſanction, which 
is found by experience to increaſe confidence 
between man and man, and to facilitate inter- 
courſe, by rendering contracts inviolable and 
teſtimony credible. | 

But the general ſubject of oaths and their vio- 
lation has been amply diſcuſſed by divines and 
caſuiſts , and common ſenſe muſt ſee at once the 
ſad effects of prevailing perjury. 

I ſhall preſent the reader with a few ideas of 
the ancient heathens on oaths, and the puniſh- 
ment due to the violation of them. Thoſe who 
unfortunately neglect Chriſtianity, and the ad- 
monitions of the Chriſtian divine, may, perhaps, 
pay ſome attention to the opinions of men who 
were guided merely by their reaſon in ſtigmatizing 
this atrocious offence. 

Agamemnon in Homer ſwears, that he delivers 
up Briſeis inviolate, by the Furies who puniſh 
the perjured, not only here, but THO TAIAx, 
under * earth: 


* 


—— Ego, ds & uro yay : 
AvSerrovg Tiwul]as, Tis tmioguoy opheoroy. 


WA nd he concludes with ſolemnly wiſhing, that if 
ie had ſworn falſely he might ſuffer all thoſe many 
Worrows which the gods award to him who AP: 
oem by perjury: 0 1 Wann 


1d, | \ 
eas Et: de T1 Tv 0 edit. 7 $1001 Da AATEA W_ 
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* H eliod affords 607” ip to ebony that * —_ 
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f nis age reſpecling perjury was, that the fin of 


io- Well as on himſelf. 

nd 

he | os qe 9 pLALTURINT LY EXWY eriopror eiue vas A} 
 Ywoeras, en d' du . » NHKEETON 
ol AAEOH. 


„ Whoever willingly ſwears. a falſe oath i in giving 
his evidence, and injures juſtice , inflicts on 
“ himſelf an injury without remedy, and. his go 
„ neration after him ſhall fall to decay.” 


an imprecation of vengeance on the head of him 


to call down the wrath of heaven on the violator. 
In the covenant between Menelaus and Paris, pre- 


of the lambs, and the Hbatien of the 3 the 
people ſaid with « one at | # + ABLE 
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3 


the perjured father was viſited on the aide * 5 


Tov di r appaugoreey Yee aner. aura | 


In the idea of the ancients every falſe oath was 


who ſwore; and it was common for the heaters 


WI viouſly to the ſingle combat, after the ſlaughter | 
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„ Moſt glorious and almighty Jove, and the 


„other immortal gods, whoever firſt ſhall vio- 


late this oath, may their brains be ſhed on the 
“ ground like this wine, both theirs and their 
8 children 83 and _—_ thei wives Noon raviſhed. 5 


Zev wakes. pHEYISE,. 2 a 171) . 
'OrToreges rere UTTED ONKUE ws e > 

de oF eyxePanc XApadic geo wg 00s owes, = 
Auron „ % rut a 0 Mö e | 


Here alſo pfetü an idea that the puniſhment of 
perjury was to he extended to poſterity; an idea 
never entertained but when the crime was con- 
ſidered of a moſt flagitious nature. 8 


The epithet ogxa5 was applied to Jupiter in par- | 


ticular, by which it was intended to ſignify, that 
to him vengeance belonged for violated oaths. 
The general idea was , that the crime was of ſuch 


magnitude as not to be puniſhed ſufficiently by 


human laws, and that Heaven itſelf viſited the per- 


jured with peculiar misfortunes, Heſiod repreſents 


the Furies going their circuit every fiſth day of the 


month to haunt the boſom of the perjured wretch. 


Es Tipu] yao par, Egunvag an prrebuuun 
Oger mee. 
In the 3 or Council ehem of: 


Olympia there was a menacing ſtatue. of Ju- 
piter, with a thunderbolt in each hand, and 


— — 0 
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an inſcription on the baſe} denouncing woe to him | 
who ſhonld call the god a witneſs to a falſhood. 
In ſome countries the putiſſiment by duman 
law was death, and in others, that kind and de- 
gree of penalty, whatewieric might be, which 
the culprit, whom the fe witneſs: endeavoured 
to injute, would have' undergone 5 the 1 
had been believe. 10 ot B 2 
There'is a well known ftory' of Glatcus and a, 
Mileſian, related by'Herodotas, which eofiveysan 
idea of the ſentiments of the-ancients'concerning 
perjury. They acknowledge that preſent gain 
might be the conſequence, but᷑ that future *paniſh- 
ment,, though ſlow!;! was generally ſure. Raro 
antecederitem "ſeeleflans, deſeruit pede'pena clauds. 
Glaucus was celebrated all over Greece for 
honeſty. N certain Mileſian, under apprehenſions 
of danger at home, and invited bythe voice of 
famè ; care and depoſited a ſum of money with 
the honeſt Glaucus. After a conſiderable time, 
the ſons" of the Mileſlan demanded the depoſit. | 
Claucus expreſſed ſurpriſe; and pretended igno- 


rance. But as he had a regard for his character, 


he told them he would endeavour to recollect the 


cireumſtande; and moſt undoubtedliy Would pay 


whatever he ſhould find due. He gained delay, 
and in tlie interval piouſiy reſolved on a journey 
to Delphi to aſk the god whether he might take 
the liberty of making himſelf maſter of a large 

ſum by the eaſy mode of perjury: The honeſt 

man wanted a diſpenſation, and probably thought, 
that if the prieſteſs ſhared che gain, he ſhould not 
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find mneh difficulty. But the god returned this 
anſwer, embittered by a ſevere ſarcaſm. 

“ Glancus, it will certainly be for your ad- 
vantage at preſent to gain your cauſe by a falſe 
< oath, and to emhęꝛale the money. Swear then; 
«for death is the lot pf him who ſwears truly, 
no leſs than of him ho ſwears falſely. But there 
<< 1% ſon of Orcus without a name, who, though 
< he has neither hands nor feet, yet will quickly 
< overtake you, and ſeize and deſtroy your houſe 
and all your race. Not fo is it with the man 
% ho ſwears ily for his nen ſhall flouriſh 
& more and more. 

The affrighted Gaues ſued foe pardon: But 
the prieſteſs anſwered and ſaid, © To tempt thy 
* God and to ſucceed in thy enterpriſe are equally 
«+ flagitions.” Poor Glaucus went home and re- 
funded the money to his Mileſian creditors; but 
himſelf and his whole family were ſoon after ut - 
terly extirpated. 4. So hat, concludes the honeſt 
Herodotus, it is the, beſt! way when money is 
t depoſited in one's hands to think nothing more 
e about; it than of reſtoring its when claimed, 
“ to its kigkhtoowners. 1210715 

This well known anal, Fa angient.. ftory | 
diſſeminated. through Greece the idea that the 
gods viſited the ſin of perjury by cutting off the 

Perjurecd man and all his progeny. There was 
ſcareely any orime among the heathens which 
they thouglit the. gods gre ger with a er 
ſo unneending. 1 J 59377649. ien 
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I cannot help thinking, while I am on this 
ſubject, of the ſolemn words in our communion 
ſervice. If we take the ſacrament (which is a 
ſolemn oath) unworthily , We kindle God's wrath 


againſt us, we provoke him to plague us with divers 


diſeaſes, and ſundry kinds of death. I wiſh thoſe 
who are capable of perjury would apply theſe 
dreadful words to the commiſſion of that crime. 
The ancients certainly did believe that ſuch would 
be the conſequence of it. 

They ſeem alſo to have had an imperfect 3 
of that law in which it is awfully ſaid, I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, ve, viſit the 


4 ſins. of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of tem that hate 


« me, and ſhow mercy unto thouſands in them 
© that love me and keep my commncamants..” 
For their doctrine i is, on one hand, an 


In patrem dilata ruunt perjuria patris, | 
Et pœnam merito filius ore luit. 


6 CLAUDIAN. | 
and on the other, that 


Ades d euogxey ye geren 2 


The idea was univerſal among them that the 
puniſhment, though tardy, was certain and 
dreadful, and that the progeny of the perjured 
was e in the puniſhment, | 

Similar opinions occur in, Ecclefiaſticus. © A 


* man that plac uy ſwearing ſhall be filled 
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« with iniquity, and ne plague ſhall never de- 
&* part from his houſe. If he ſhall offend , his lin 
£ ſhall be upon him; and if he ſwears falſely his 
"_ houſe all be full of calamittes. | 
What was the cauſe of the deſtruction of Troy, 
but perjury? 
The violated oath of een Wr its effecb, 


though but a fable, ſhow the ſentiments of the 


ancients on its dreadful criminality. 

Diodorus Siculus relates that perjury was pu- 
niſhed with death among the Agyptians, as a 
crime which at once violated the piety due to 
the gods, and deſtroyed confidence among men, 
the ſtrongeſt bond of human ſociety. A milder 
ſentence 'prevailed afterwards, according to the 


celebrated law of the Twelve Tables, — Let the 
_ divine puniſhment of perjury be deſtruction; and 


the human, diſgrace. Perjurii pena divina, ext- 
tium;. humana, dedecus; accordingly with us it is 
puniſhed with the pillory. 

Strabo ſays, that the crime was capital among 


the Scythians., and among the Indians puniſhed 
by cutting off the fingers and toes; and I believe 


there are countries where the tongue, as the of- 
fending member, was amputated. Ei 

From every inquiry , it appears that the "Ws 
thens conſidered the crime of falſe-ſwearing as 


the moſt offenſive to God and man. To the gods 


its puniſhment was in great part left, with a full 
perſuaſion that vengeance would-be taken, though 


not immediately, yet ſeverely and dreadfully, 


Chriſtians r have much 3 to ſtand 


of the higheſt moment. Some, 


. - OG 
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in awe and fin not in this particular,” I omit 


paſſages from Scripture on the ſubject, as they 
are obvious, and as I intended only to produce 


the opinions and practices of thoſe who could 


not be influenced by Chriſtianity, = i 


But if the crime becomes more frequent among 
us than it was formerly, it is incumbent on the 


rulers of the nation to inveſtigate and reſcind the 


cauſes, and to encourage religion and its profeſ- 
ſors by their countenance and example. 


Quid leges ſine moribus, vane proficient! 


The multiplication of oaths in petty offices, 


in law buſineſs of ſmall conſequence,” and in com- 


mercial tranſaQions, as at the Cuſtom- houſe in 
particular, conduces greatly to leſſen the vene- 


ration due to an oath, and to increaſe perjury. 


On the frequency of oaths, hear the heathen 
philoſophers. * Avoid oaths entirely, if poſ- 


« fible,”. ſays Epictetus; © if not, as much as 


you can.“ And Simplicius adds, that ſwear- 
ing ſhonld he utterly declined unleſs on occafions 

” ſays Euſe- 
bius, a philoſopher quoted by Stobzns, * adviſe 
men to take care that what they ſwear is the 
„% truth; but J adviſe them not to ſwear at all, 
* if they can eaſily avoid it.” The ee of 


Hierocles are remarkable: 
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In the frequency, of oaths any man may eaſily 
c fall into perjury. We may preſerve ourſelves 


& free from perjury 1 if we do not uſe oaths fre- 


66 quently and unneceſlarily. ” 
What would theſe ſenſible and pious ancients 


have ſaid if they had heard the oaths adminiſtered | 


at public offices, in courts of' juſtice, and other 


places, on trifling occaſions, by clerks, attornies, 
and criers, who read the ook awful Sarma juſt 
as if they were running over a leaſe, or gallop- 


ing through lands, meſſuages, tenements , and 
hereditaments. But this haſte and indecency is 
unavoidable, ſay they, becauſe it is neceſſary for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs. — Of buſineſs, Sir, . ſays 


the clerk in office, or the attorney , knitting his 


brow, and looking with all the air of ſelf im- 
portance — And what buſineſs? Is it ſuch as will 


juſtify. endangering the peace of mind, and the 


everlaſting happineſs of. ourſelves and our fellow 
creatures? O, Sir, no preaching, ſays the clerk 


or attorney, for the juſtices or commiſſioners are 


juſt come — here, take the book five or fix of ye, 


and fwear away — there, there — very well kiſs g 


the hook — you kiſs your thumb— kiſs the book, I 
ſay — there — So help you God. — Call the reſt—- 
come, make haſte — here is room for more thumbs 


upon the book. — We cannot ſtay here all day — 


ſwear away, I ſay — So help you God = FAGHI: 


SACROSANCTIS CHRISTI EVANGELINIS ! 


How muſt the awe which the common . 


entertain for God and magiſtracy be diminiſhed, 


by proceedings thus. haſty and irreverent, in the. 
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midft of noiſe, riot and confuſion! —— 
muſt lay in more timber for pillories, if oaths 
are thus adminiſtered , and if infidelity is encou- 
"gon by the example of the Great. 


. Let modern experience determine whether the 
opinion of the ancient is not true, 1 he ar 


| Quiray £% rah wN, rode. + pn 1 10. 


4 Falſe ſwearing is the natural conſequence ; 
* much ſwearing.” | 


c H AP. vi. 
of Secret Poetry—it Introdudtion into N ve 
SIR, 


Pint is, I Sd 2 — 
poetry which cannot be juſtified. To praiſe God 
with the voice of pious gratitude, and to cele- 
brate him with that genius which he gave, is the 


nobleſt employment of. the mind of man. I wiſh 


this office. But men of genius have been ſeduced 


_ praiſe; and they thought ſacred poetry nat likely | 


to confer it in the ſame degree as profane. If 
Shakſpeare, Dryden, and Pope had directed 
their powers to it, great would have been the 
2 If they had W * 


nt ſacred. 
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multitudes would have joined in the ſong, and 
have been led by melody to the altar, and from 
the altar of the church to the choir of heaven. 
It has been concluded from the rarity of ex- 
cellence in ſacred poetry, that it is ſcarcely at- 
tainable; that there is ſome inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle to perfection in its very nature; that ſacred 
ſubjects are already ſo exalted that poetry cannot 
raiſe them any higher. It is true, that moderate 
poetry cannot raiſe them; but what think you of 
Milton's muſe? Cowley very juſtly ſays, „none 
but a good artiſt will know how to do it: neither 
muſt we think to cut and poliſh diamonds with fo 
little pains and ſkill as we do marble: for if any 
man deſign to compoſe a ſacred poem, by only 
turning a ſtory of the Scripture, like Mr. Quarles; 
or ſome other godly matter, like Mr. Haywood of 
Angels, into rhyme, he is fo far from elevating of 
Hoeſie, that he only abaſes divinity, He who can 
write a profane poem well, may write a divine 
one better; but he _—_ can do that but ul, will 
do this much worſe.” 
Divinity has dn too often debaſed in Eng- c 
land by bad poetry: but even that bad poetry has 
had a good effect on correſponding readers. It 
has pleaſed and informed thoſe who were bad 
critics though good men. Youth and ignorance 
have been induced by rhymes and metre to learn 
by heart valuable inſtruction. Minds that could 
not riſe to the elevation of Mitton have been 
nouriſhed by the humble poetry of the good | 
Watts. That ſaint (for he has a better title to 
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the name than many in the Calendar) often ſung 
ſweetly ; but there was ſomething wanting to 
make his ſongs generally acceptable to the lovers 
of claſſical poetry. © His devotional poetry, ſays : 
Johnſon, © is, like that of others, unſatisfactory. _ 
«© The , paucity of its topics enforces ' perpetual 
« repetition, and the ſanctity of the matter rejects 
the ornaments of figurative diction . 
Iohnſon's judgment of Watts as a poet ap- 
pads to be juſt, But if he means to affirm of 
ſacred poetry that its topics are few, and that it 
rejects the ornaments of figurative diction, I think 
his opinion liable to controverſy. There is no 
ſubjeQof morality, copious as it is, which will 
not admit of being ſpiritualized. Heaven, hell, 
earth, and ſea, abound with topics for band 
poetry. But the critic ſays, the ſanity of the 
„matter rejects the ornaments of figurative, dic- 
, © tion, an opinion formed with leſs. delibera- 
tion than moſt of the deciſions of this judicious 
writer; for is not the model of all ſacred poetry, 
that of the Bible, more figurative than any other? 
Figures are no where more abundant, nor more 
lively, than in Iſaiah, «the Pſalms, and the Song 
of Solomon. If the ornaments of figurative dic- 
tion are not frequent in Watts, there is reaſon to 
believe the poet voluntarily ſunk himſelf in the 
Chriſtian. In the preface to his imitation of the 
Plalms he ſays, J am ſenſible I have often ſub- 
„ dned my ſtyle below the eſteem of the critics, 
* becauſe I would neither indulge any bold me- 
* taphors, nor admit of hard words, nor tempt - 


„ ſtanding.” In his preface to his Hymns, he 
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an ignorant worſhipper to ſing without under: 


ſays, © The metaphors are 3 ſunk to the 
4 level of vulgar capacities. Some of the 
© beauties of poely are neglected, and ſome wil- 
« fully defaced. **** I have given an alloy to 
* my verſe, leſt a more exalted turn of thought | 


or language ſhould diſturb the devotion.” 


An eſtimate, therefore, of what may be done 


in ſacred poetry muſt not be formed from what 


has been done by Watts; for he profeſſedly . 
lowered his genins, and wrote below his own 
ſtandard , for the ſake of accommodating his 


readers in humble life, who were not judges of 


poetry, but who; in the offices of devotion, ſtood 
moſt in need of aſſiſtance. That ſingular virtue 


can never be ſufficiently eſteemed, which morti- 


fied the pride of human nature, by ſacrificing the 


love of praiſe to the deſire of doing good among 
thoſe whoſe eſteem is too often little valued, this 


poor and the uninſtructed. 


But there are many in whom exalted po 
and refined taſte are happily combined. For theſe 
a higher ſtyle of devotional poetry is juſtly re- 
quired; and therefore I cannot help wiſhing that 


ſome of the greateſt poets had exerted themſelves 
in ſacred poetry , and produced works of prime 
merit and value, and fit to be placed rigs. the a 


firſt claſſics of our country. 

It cannot be ſaid that nothing is exrant of this 
kind. Milton's works are very much in the ſtyle 
of facred poetry. Cowley's Davideis is not eſteemed 
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a fortunate attempt. Pope's Univer Prayer and 
Meſſiah ſhow what he could have done if he had 
choſen to bend the force of his genius to it. Ad- 
diſon had a turn for it, and ſucceeded well in his 
. imitation. of the Pſalms. Young has deſerved the 
reputation he has gained on ſacred ſubjects by his 
ſublimity and originality. 

Authors of inferior genius have abounded in 
the walk of ſacred poetry. Mrs. Rowe has de- 
lighted many readers. Merrick's genius was form- 
ed for ſacred verſe. But a multitude of poems 
and divine ſongs have had nothing in them divine 
but the epithet in the title-page. The great 
numbers of rhymers pretending to ſacred poetry 
evinces that there is a great love of the. ſubject. 
It is a fertile field, from which, when the ſun 
of true genius ſhall ſhine upon it, a fine crop of 
fruits, and a beautiful pony of flowers, may 
reaſonably be expected. 

Mr. Seaton's prizes at Cambridge were land- 
ably intended to turn the attention to ſacred poetry. 


But I know not how it is, though prizes excite 


a great deal of uſeful and elegant mediocrity, they 
have ſeldom called forth the diſplay of firſt rate 
genius. They have raiſed meteors, but not ereat- 
ed ſuns. The Seatonian poems hve however ta 
boaſt a Smart and a Porteus, and many others, 
who, if not equally known to fame, have fin- 
gular merit. Free- born genius ſeems to ſtand too 
much in awe of thoſe who are to examine her 
pretenſions and decree the prize. | In that ſervile 
ſtate the noble freedom of genius ſeems loſt in a 


| 
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timidity which debilitates the mind. vet 1 * | 
not know aà collection of poems on divine ſub- 
jects more laudable than thoſe of the Seatonian 
Poets, Bally, Glynn, Scot, Hey, Jenner, and 
other ſucceſsful candidates for the prize. The 
claſſical reader, of a ſerious and religious turn , 
will rejoice to find the happy union of claſſical 
elegance with pious ſentiments. I wiſh this inſti- 
tution was more encouraged by public notice, 
that the poet's emulation might be excited, and 
a taſte for poems which tend to inſpire piety in a 
moſt agreeable manner, rendered more prevalent. . 
If men of the firſt rate genius had dedicated 
their talents to the ſublimeſt ſubject, the Great 
God of heaven and earth, by hymns of gratitude, 
by celebrating his works , and recommending. 
every moral and religious duty of obedience to 
his will, with all the charms of numbers, and 
in all the colors of a fine imagination, they 
would have converted many to Chriſtianity, and 
inſpired thoſe with the love of virtue who are 
now often ſeduced by the licentious muſe to vice 
and ſcepticiſm, Let men of genius enter this field, 
and, leſt they ſhould think the province does 
not belong to them, let them recollect that the 
example of compoſing hymns was ſet by their 
great predeceſſors Homer and Callimachus; and 
that Milton derived from ſacred ſubjects a ſtyle 
of poetry which all the enlightened world a a " 
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CHAP. VIII. 8 ee 


of ſome Writers" of et Poetry in 1 
dentius, and others— Y oat Introduction into 
nn 5 W 266 Þ. 1% Qu eee 
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I T has been much the faſhion among ſceptical 
writers to extol Julian the apoftate, They are 
deſirous of attributing to him every excellence; 
and particularly the liberality of an enlightened 
philoſopher. | I leave it to the reader to judge 
how liberal he was, when he prohibited all 


Chriſtians the ſtudy and attainment of Grecian 


literature. He meanly hoped, by keeping them 
in ignorance, to be able to effect that ruin 
which all his power, and all the wiſdom and 
infolence of his adherents, was unable to accom- 
pliſh. He could not truſt to a fair engagement in 
the controverſial war; but interpoſed his im- 
perial authority to take the arms out of the hands 
of his opponents, in order to oppreſs them with 
ineffectual reſiſtance. — \ 5 
It was during this diſgraceful prohibition of 
the Greek authors that Apollinaris, to ſupply 
the Chriſtians with claſſics of their own, wrote 
the hiſtory and antiquities of the Hebrews to the 
reign of Saul, in twenty-four books, 'and in'a 
profeſſed imitation of Homer. Aſpiring to ſup- 
ply the. want of the: claſſics in all reſpeQRts, he 
2. 4 
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alſo imitated Menander in comedy , Euripides in 
tragedy, and Pindar in lyric poetry. 


It was a pious and a ſpirited deſign; but 1 


cannat help conſidering it as rather ridiculous, 
that a man ſhould think it ſo. eaſy a thing to 
ſupply , on an emergency, the loſs of the fineſt 
writers in the world, by the ſubſtitution of his 


own haſty effuſions. There is ſomething mecha- 
nical in the idea. An artiſan of the preſs might 


properly ſay, on hearing that books were de- 
ſtroyed or prohibited, Regard it not, we can 


_ ealily make others; but to fit, down with as 


much ceolnefs as you fit down to write a letter, 
to write ſuch books as might ſupply the want 
of Homer, Menander, Euripides, and Pindar, 
argues either too high an opinion of | one's 
own, or too law a one of their excellence. '. 
The man undoubtedly meant well, and his 
Works would have been valuable as curioſities 
if they had all deſcended to paſterity. Sozomen, 
who probably ſpeaks with the warmth of zeal, 


affirms that the imitations of Apollinaris equalled 


the originals. 
As his Hebrew antiquities were intended for 


ſchook, whence the claſſics were at that time 


tyrannically excluded, they might be truly uſe · 


ful. They might contribute greatly to diffuſe a 


knowledge of Jewiſh hiſtory among the early 


Chriſtians and converts from heatheniſm. 
Many modern writers have, like Apollinaris, 


expreied a Wind. wat the Chaiftion claſlics were 
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introduced into claſſical ſehools; but I: fear their 


zeal has exceeded their judgment. 531 07 £09939 

The pious Monro, in his burning zeal to 
promote Chriſtian education, ſays, what can be 
% more ſurpriſing than to find the Chriſtian 
e books ſo far diſcarded , that very few, if any 
of them, are to be found in our grammar 
« ſchools? . . . . One need not ſeruple to ſay 
6 that Nonnus's metrical paraphraſe of the Goſpel 
* of St. John is infinitely: more fit to be put 
« into the hands of Chriſtian youth than Homer's 
« Tliads; and Macarius's Homilies than any part 
« of the writings of the blaſphemous Lucian? 
* And certainly the very elegant and polite 


* Orations of Muretus may be uſeful to the 


« Chriſtian youth on ſeveral accounts. And 
hy ſhould not the excellent poems of Pri 
« dentius, | Nazianzen, Palingenius, Seduliua, 
* and Textor, together with a great many more 
© both ancient and modern, Chriſtian' poets, 
1 particularly the ſeveral elegant Latin verſions 
ce of the Pſalms of David, as: alſo the noble 
© Greek paraphraſe of the ſame divine book 
done in heroic/ verſe hy the celebrated Apols 
© linazis, Biſhop of Laodicea, and deſigned 
e originally for the benefit of — 
« youth; why ſhould not, I fay, the poems 
„ ſuch eminent and learned Chriſtians at Aeaſt 
* in Chriſtian ſchools, be preferred before thoſo 
of Ovid, Horace, or Martial; befor Hehod 
or Theooritus , or any has rs n 
— „ 357000 6 1% overt. i 2ouet 
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With a ſpirit of fervent piety the author pro- 
ceeds to recommend the uſe of Chriſtian poets 
' in. Chriſtian ſchools. His perfuaſion will, how- 
ever, be ineffectual; and indeed it muſt bo OWN» 
ed, that what he ſays militates againſt a claſſical 
education in general; for whatever may be urged 
by ſuch: zealots, Homer, Virgil, Horace, and 
the other fine writers of the better ages, will 
never find equivalent ſubſtitutes in Apollinaris, 
Prudentius, Palingenius, Nazianzen, Sedulius, 
and Textor. The boy will not acquire claſſical 
taſte from thoſe who poſſeſs not claſſical beauty; 
and as to piety, he might probably learn the 
elements of it at leaſt as well in proſe and i in his 
vernacular language. 

The claſſics, in my opinion, ſhould be clear- 
ed for the uſe of ſchools of all corrupting ideas 
and paſſages; and then they will not only not 
be hurtful, but highly improving both to morals 
and taſte: for the morality in which they abound 
has the great advantage of being impreſſed on 
the mind with all the force of eloquence, and 
the captivating graces of poliſhed language. 
Many of the Chriſtian poets, whom the zeal of 
well- meaning perſons would ſubſtitute in the 
place of the claſſics, have little more poetry or 
_—_— than the Chriſtmas verſes of the bellman. 
Prudentius is eſteemed the beſt among the 
Cbriftian claſſies; and though I cannot think, 
with Sidonins Apollinaris, that he is to be com- 
pared to Horace, yet T have obſerved many paſ. 
ſages which have ſuch a degree of excellence as 
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ug” ud 


nid them to the epithet. PRETT v. Pruden- 
tius was called by the old literati gs as if 


it were his proper nam. 
The following paſſage from the bin Eyi- 


phanie has been much and juſtly admired. The 


ſubject is, a congratulation of the innocents 
maſſacred by Herod. It is quoted in Dr. Ed- 
ward Sparke's Scintilla Altaris, or Primitive De- 
votion, and afterwards by Dr. Horne in his 
Sermon on Innocents day. 8 JO 1 


Salvete, fores Meret; 3 
Quos lucis ipſo in limine, ang a 
Chriſti inſecutor ſuſtulit, . 
Ceu turbo naſcentes rofas. 

Vos, prime, Chriſti victim, 
Grex immolatorum tener, __ © 
Aram ante ipſam, ſimplices, 1 
Palma & coronis luditis. | 


This favorite paſſage is thus introduced: 


4 Audit tyrannus anxius | 
Adeſſe regum principem, 
Qui nomen Iſnael' tetzedt, HE enmun 
hes Teneatque David Regiam. 9 
. > Exclamat amens nuncio', | 
< Succeſſor 'inſtat— pellimur — ! - 
.** \Satelles, i, ferrum tape, 


* AY 9 
„3 


«© Perfunde canas ſanguine. 
Mas omnis infans occidat 
... '*.. Serutare' nutricum ſinuns 


F 10 Interque materna ub era 
Enſem cruentet pufoo. | WR Es 5 
7 Suſpecta per Bethlem mihi e 
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„ pPuerperarum eſt 'ohnium 1 os 
+ Fraus, ne qua furtim gm | 
* Prolem virilis indolis.“ pick 27% 07.2 
Transfigit ergo . Mer Ai 
GEE; + CT diſtricto. futens 0.24 270 rand 4 
EEffuſa nuper Gorpora, . | 
1 Animaluye, rimatur notas. 


nol iilegum minutis artubus 


Vir interemptor invenit, 5 
Quo plaga deſtendat patens | 4 As 
Juguloque major pugio e. 

O barbarum ſpectaculum! 

f Inciſa cervix cautibus 
Spargit cerebrum lacteum 
Oculoſ- e per vulnus. vomit. 

Aut in profundum palpitans | 
Merſatur infans gurgitem | | 
Cui ſubter arctis een 
Singultat unda & halitus. 5 

Salvete , &c. | Ds 


T1 371150 1: 3 cf + 


The claſſical be will immediately p perceive 


8. deficiency of that.” tine ſpirit and that ſolid 


judgment which dignify; the poets of a better 
age. It would be eaſy to ſelect many pretty 
paſſages, but they, are uſually ſurrounded with 


ſo much flatneſs: and pꝓroſaic metre, as to be 
almoſt loſt, like . of _ in the ſands 


of a river. 

Pious readers way gad 4 ; $608 Hetil of amuſe- 
ment in the peruſal of Prudentitis; But then they 
muſt not read him as i tlaffic br the firſt rank, 
to which elevation zealous devotees with to raiſe 
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him, and, in the very attempt to exalt, de- 
baſe him. 


The moſt eſteemed poem, Ang to Cre- 


nius, is the tenth hymn of the Cathemeron, in 


exequiis defunctorum. The, eleventh. of the ſame 
book, oftavo calendas Fanuarias, is extolled in 
high terms by Buckner, who calls it, egregium 
plane divinum ; cui neque ad dictionis elegantiub: 
nec concinnitatem numerorum, tum enen 
acumen atque ingenium quidguam diet. 
The tenth hymn concludes tnüs“ 5 Ft 885 1 
patet ecce fdelibus amp ot fail 5 
Via lucida jam Pat adi: da, Dig , 150 
Licet & nemus illud ad ire, 
Homini quod ademerat anguis 
Illic precor, optime ductor, 
Famulam tibi præcipe mentemm . 
Genitali in ſede facrari, 
Quam liquerat exul & errans.” | . 
Nos tecta fovebimus off aKa 
Violis & fronde frequenti, | 2 
Titulumque & frigida Saka 
Liquido n c 11 8118 st 31 zuck 


— 


ffi 1 g £10 340d 175 
The following paſſages are from che clerenth. 
9 7 
on vu T_T" eso NUM hos 
441 17 1 ; | 30 JOHN, N 


Jam mella a0 bega unt 1D 
Jam ſtillat ilex aride On £2 
| _ Sudans amomum in ſtipite 
Jam ſunt myricis halſama, 


1 ele 


— 


Peccator, intueberis 
TCeelſum coruſcis nubibus. 
Cium vaſta ſignum buccina 
Terris cremandis miſerit 
Et ſciſſus axis cardinem 
E Mundi ruentis folyent, Ke. | 


But 1 have cited 3 to give a tate off 
eee and as his books are nne to . | 
J reſer the reader. 

Aurelius Nude A Was bes i in \ Spain 
about the year. 348, and flouriſned in the reign 
of Theodoſius the Great. 

He firſt ſtudied the law and ada at the 
bar, and was afterwards promoted in the army 


and in civil rank, Which is ny collected from 
his own verſes. ee | 


0 | | Frzenos., ore co reximus 7 
Jus civile bonis reddidimus, reos 
Tandem terruimus, militiæ gradwu 
Evectum Wet er in 


There i is but, little known, of his private life; 
but it is generally believed that, after a 1 of | 
civil honors, he died in old age. 

4 +, In-poetical excellence he roſe greatly. 3 15 
the Chriſtian poets of his time, though, after all, 
he cannot be ſaid to have ofwn ſurpaſſed the line 
of mediocrity,-, It is a great defect in him, as he 
does not compenſate it by ſublimity , that he 
ſcruples not to violate the common rules of proſody. 
A falſe quantity appears to him a venial poetic : 
licence. Among many others I ſelec only the 


\ 


„ 
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inſtance of Ed Idbion, the penultima of 


which he makes a ffiört ſyllable. 


He is not without his zealous encomiaſt. Bar- 
thius calls him a treaſury of elegance, and a poet 
not to be paſſed over like one of a vulgar and 
common genius. He honors * with the name 


of the Divine Pindar, _ _ 


In the Scaligerana he 1 is called not only: a good 


but a very elegant poet; but general praiſe is little 


to be depended on. | 
Like a Chriſtian, he. ſpeaks humbly of himſelf 


on all occaſions , Gough. not in che fiyle of 


Horace's 
Sublimi feriam carmine ſyder e. 


Carminis leges amor aureorum 
Nominum parvi facit, & loquendi 
5 Tower de ſanctis vitioſa non eſt, 
| Nec rudis mens? 


7 r 


He e himfelf with. rng mow yer 
” Adprobat tamen Deus | 8 5 10 
PE PDE STRE CARMEN & benignus we, 
Attamen vel infimam 5 
Deo obſequelam nn, prodeſt 151 
| Quicquid illud accidet, | 
"OO ore. perſonals; Chriſtum. 2 


1 69m. £4: 3% | 

It is 8 among pious writer to decks A 
that they voluntarily renounce the elegances, the 
graces, the beauties of ſtyle and compoſition as 


beneath their dignity, , It is certainly an ill judged 
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renunciation; for why ſhould not ſacred ſubjech 
have a dreſs correſponding to their dignity, and 


why ſhould profane and licentious compoſitions 

have advantages over them which will never fail 
to draw theattention of mankind, and frequently 
cauſe a majority of-yotes in Weir favor? 


F ©1315 


CHAP. IX. 


Tie e Subject continued — Vida — Arthur Jon 
ton — Buchanan. 


L ATER 'poets have approached much nearer 

to Anguſtan elegance and purity than thoſe early 
Chriſtians who wrote about the age of Prudentius, 

and who ſeem to have neither admired nor ſtu- | 
died the, beſt models of poetic diction. Their | 
firſt object was the expreſſion of piety. So far 
they were indeed right; but as they thought it 
proper to expreſs their piety in verſe, it was 
ſurely worth While to render that verſe agreeable 
ind to the reader, by the graces of a fine ſtyle. I 
th. aam ſure the cauſe of piety would have been ; 
94 greatly promoted by an union with elegance. 
vg £: They diſgraced piety. as far as they were able, 

1 by clothing her in a mean dreſs; and thoſe 

| who admired their ſentiment bould not but pit 
their diction. hs 

Not ſo Marcus Wischen Vida. He drank i 
at the Virgilian foantain 3; and borrowed the i 
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beauties of Pagan poetry to decorate the lon 
ments of Chriſtian devotion. | 


Sat ludo ns datum. 3 
Carmina nunc mutanda; novo nunc ore canendum \ 
_  Jamque alias Sylvas, alios accedere fontes 
Edico: jam nunc, polluto calle relicto, 
Hac iter eſto. —— —— ——— 

Quo rapior? quo vota trahunt? quæ tanta e 
Sevocat abductam mortali a corpore mentem 
Ignotaſque vias late jubet ire patents 
Etheris & liquido mihi ſedem figere cœlo  _ - 

Terra, vale; curæque humiles homineſque, valete. 
| Tollor humo, totuſque levem prope vertor in auram, 
Aeriaſque plagas ſuperare & linquere nubes 


er Sub pedibus, rapidoque viam conjungere ſoli, 
ly Dulce _ * in nne ſiſtere mot; 
58 He goes on in a manner ſimilar to this in a _ 


hymn to God the Father, of near one thouſand 
lines, in which, lamenting his inability to do 


1 juſtice to his ged. he ſays, 

as Sint ideo potius tibi noſira ſilentia un 

le 0 Deus, O jubar Rs inviolabile lumen. 
1 


en Which-appears | to me to have been imitated i in 
5 Thomipay 3 Hymns 


9 * — 
"F+ F315 $\ @ 3 2» 4 


1 8 ot 3166" 3 an ae? | | 
F ny telk i in Him, 1 in light ineffable. „ 
va Come then , expteſſive Silence, als ww „ben. 
A Gmitar fire from ehe altar glows with 15. 1 


ie BW vent heat through- the hytans to che Sen and 
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Holy Ghoſt. If there is any fault, it is one which 
does honor to his invention, a too great exu- 
| berance, or even prolixity. There are many 
moſt animated paſſages in the hymn to the Holy 
Ghoſt; a fine ſubject for the ſublimeſt genius. 


An Deus in nobis? — — 
Deus inſidet ioſe / : 
Intus agit Deus, & noſtro ſe pectore verſat. ... . 
Fallor? an ille ruit calor ? ecce mihi artubus ardor 
Ingruit ; ante oculos lux en! mihi plurima oberrat. 
Sancte, veni; penitus te mentibus inſere noſtrig 
Aura nen amor nen., cceli aurea flamma, 


4 


The whale. wok il Hymni de ek Divinls, 
breathes: the ſpirit of divine love, and exhibits a 
great ſhare of Virgilian grace. Theſe. qualities 
are the great deſiderata in ſacred poetry. 

In his hymn on the Euchariſt, ſpeaking of the 
bread and wine, he very injudiciouſly calls one 
Ceres, and the other tlie drapghts of Bacchus. 


— | nec oth lic” 
Dum. guſt exploras Cererem Iaticeſque Leos. 


Ain. 

But no wonder at any abſurdities, when he x was 
deſcribing the tranſubſtantiation. . | 
Allowance muſt be made in reading Vida for 
many Popiſh errors, and ſome abſurdities which 
aroſe from his defire of deſcribing the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, in the language of heathen my- 
thology. Oil and vinegar would coaleſce as ſoon 
as the polytheiſtical fictions of Greece and Rome 
with the pure religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 


,, 


* 8 
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Jam aware that Julius Scaliger ſays of the 
hymns and ecloguts, Puerilia ſunt. & plebeia. Ca- 
tulli venerem dum vult a fequi „ delicias: lenociniis 
plebeias fecit. De Poet. lib. 6. But Julius Sca- 
liger is a literary tyrant, and of his arbitrary die- 
tation it may be ſaid, fat pro ratione voluntas. 

As I have given a ſpecimen of Prudentius on 
the ſubject of the Innocents, I will cite another 


| from Vida on the ſame ſubject. Prudentius for 


_ perhaps, has the advantage. 


" Beatz animulz, pn integelluli, 

Quos hauſit immaniſſimi regis furor 

Ab ubere abreptos, parentium ab ſinu, 

Dum perdere ſimul autumat, regno cavens, 

Incognitum ſibi aureum puellulum, 

Quem nuntiabat ſiderum præſentia 

Regem univerſis nuper ortum gentibus. 

Vos vere veluti gemmulæ quas primulo 
Aduſſit albicans pruina primulas, 

Etatulæ ipſo concidiſtis floſculo. 

Pro illo ante vobis contigit pulchre mori 

Qui pro omnium vita immolandus venerat, 

Beatz animulæ, floſculi cœleſtium. 


Vida's Chriſtiad, though founded on a moſt: 
ſublime ſubject, is-generally thought not to have 
advanced beyond the line of mediocrity, There 
is in it a deficiency of fire. But the poet was 
evidently awed by the grandeur of his enterpriſe; 


and his genius ſunk under his apprehenſions of 


failure, I cite the following ſpecimen on the 
Reſurrection „ à theme which rer inſpire the 
dulleſt of bards... 6::7% HOC FILES SSWGH 
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Tbunt aligeri juvenes, cœlumque profundum 
Horrifico ſonitu implebunt, atque ære recuryo os 
Quatuor a ventis excibunt undique gentes: 

Judicis ad ſoltum properabitur æthere toto 
Ipſe alte effultus, montiſque in vertice ſummo 
Arbiter effulgens circumferet ora tremenda 
Secernetque pios, dextraque in parte locabit. 


There is in this, and throughout the whole poem, 
an even tenor of elegant verſification; but there 
is too little of the Mens divinior, and the ignea vis. 

Perhaps the critics have expected too much in 
this poem, and, as it commonly happens, have, 
in conſequence oo a diſappointment of unreaſon- 
able hope, revenged themſelves by a contempt 
equally unreaſonable. / 

Vida is leſs known and read in Great Britain 
than the two Latin tranſlators of the Pſalms, 
George Buchanan and Arthur Jonſton. 

I conſider Buchanan as one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious ornaments of Scortiſh literature. He was 
born in 1506, and died in 1582. His works 
conſiſt of a Diatogue de jure regni apud Scotos; 
the Grammatical Rudiments of Linacre, tranſ- 
lated from Engliſh into, Latin ; the Hiſtory of 
Scottiſh affairs; a poetical paraphraſe of e 
Pſalms; and Miſcellany Poems. | 
. Joſeph Scaliger, in a complimentary copy of 
_ to Buchanan, ſays, 


Namque ad ſupremum perducta poetica culmen 
In the ftat, nec quo progrediatur, habet. 
Imperii fuerat Romani Scotia finis 
Romani eloquii Scotia finis er it. 


YL 


N . 
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He is extolled in the higheſt terms as an hiſto- 
i rian ; but at preſent I am to confider him as es 
poetieal paraphraſt of the Pſalms. 
The ninth and tenth verſes of the Ahern 
Pſalm are univerſally admired, even in the pro- 
duction of Thomas Sternhold. | 


The Lord deſcended from abore, 


5 And bowed the heavens high, 

8 And underneath his feet he caſt 

— The darkneſs of the ſky. 

1 On Cherubs and on Cherubim 

, Full royally he rode, 17777 
— And on the wings of mighty winda 1 
t | Came flying all abroad. 

Ml Merrick has given them thus: 

, Incumbent on the bending ſky, 


The Lord deſcended from on high, 
5 And bade the darkneſs of the Pole 
3 Hheeneath his feet tremendous roll, 
1 The cherub to his car he join'd, 
And on the wings of mightieſt wind, 
As down. to earth his journey lay, 
|  Relifilels urged his rapid min 


Utque ſuum Dominum terre demittat in orbem 
Leniter inclinat juſſum faſtigia cœlum: | 
Succedunt pedibus fuſcæ caliginis umbrs= 

Ille vehens curru volucri, oui flammeus ales, 
| Lora tenens levibus ventorum adremigat alis, 
1 Se circum furvo nebularum involvit amictu 
, Prætenditque cavis piceas in nubibus undas. 


f 
Let us hear Buchanan. 
] 


» 


% 
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This is well aka raſed ; except perhaps that | 
there is an unpardonable cacoyhony in terminating 
two ſucceeding lines with words ſo ſimilar in ſound 
as ales and alis. But this I confeſs is not the 
moſt favorable ſpecimen of Buchanan; and I by 
no means think it equals the admired 3 
of Sternhold. | _ 
It may not be diſagreeable to preſent the ſame 
paſſage to the reader in the words of 2 
Jonſton. 


Ethere depreſſo, ſolis deſcendit ab alto 
Nubila ſidereos implicuere pedes. 
Ventorum volucres humeris circumdedit alas 
Scandit & ætherei flammea terga chori. 


The twenty - third Pſalm i is one of the moſt 
popular. | | 


The Lord my paſture ſhall prepare, _ 
And feed me with a ſhepherd's care, &. 


Buchanan cranſlates it thus: 


Sicut t paſtor ovem me Dominus regit: 
Nil deerit penitus mihi 

per campi viridis mitia pabula 

Que veris teneri pingit amænitas 

Nunc paſcor placide, nunc ſaturum latus 
Feſſus molliter explico. EIS, 1 

Puræ rivus aque leniter adſtrepens wo” 

Membris reſtituit robora languidis | 

Et blando recreat fomite ſpiritus 
Solis ſub face torrida. 


E 


9 


To, I ubjoin 
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I ſubjoin the wolun of Jonſton, 


Blandus ut Wie me 1 conditor 1 0 i 
Ne mihi quid deſit, providus ille cavet, 


1e 

* Dat ſatur ut recubem pratorum in gramine molli; 1 

. Ducit & at rivos lene ſonantis aquæ. 

. Tam ſorry Tonſton verſified all the Plalme 
1e in the elegiac meaſure x however different their _ 


Ir ſubject or ſtyle. His verſes are pretty and corredt; 

| but he does not appear to reach the ſublimer ' 
ſtrains of David's lyre. But, leſt I weary my 
reader with Latin citations, I will conclude with » 
a ſhort extract from a poetical paraphraſe of the 
twenty - - third, lakes by Dr. Jortin. 


— f 


ſt Me tuos inter numerare, paſtor . 
Summe, dignaris, 81 5 ipſe virga 
Aurea ductor reſeras beati 
Ruris honores. 
Paſcimur campis, ubi lene ridet 
Florido natura decora cultu 
Fonſque vitales ſaliente rivo „ 
Sufficit auras. 1 


IT. 
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CHAP. X. 


Miſcellangous Literature — The Pedotrophia Cl 
Scevola Sammarthanus. 


P HYSICIANS have often written didaddie 


poems on various ſubjects connected with the 
buſineſs of their faculty. Armſtrong's poem on 
health is one of the beſt I have ſeen; but the 
Syphilis of Fracaſtorius, and the Pædotrophia of Sam- 
marthanus, are not without diſtinguiſhed beauty. 
Though Sammarthanus's Pedotrophia, or Art of 
. Nurſing, is in Latin; yet the poet deſcends to ſuch 
minute precepts as really concern: the nurſes and 
goſſips, who, unleſs they are as expert in the 


Latin as in the vulgar tongue, will not be | 


better for them. 

The following paſſage, in which the poet re- 
commends to mothers the ſuckling of their in- 
fants, is exquiſitely beautiful: | 


Ipſe etiam Alpinis villoſ in cautibus urſi 6 

Ipſæ etiam tigres, & quicquid ubique ferarum oy 
Debita ſervandis concedunt ubera natis; 

Tu, quam miti animo natura benigna creavit, 
Exuperes feritate feras? nec te tua tangant 
'Pignora, nec querulos puerili e gutture planctus 
Nec lacrymas miſereris, opemque injuſta recuſes, 
Quam præſtare tuum eſt, & que te pendet ab una? 
Cujus onus teneris hærebit dulce lacertis 

Infelix puer, & molli ſe pectore fternet ? 

Dulcia quis primi captabit gaudia riſus, 


, c T7, OE > 
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Et primas voces, & blæſæ niurmura lingue? ' 
Tu ne fruenda alii potes iſta relinquere, demens, 
Tantique eſſe putas teretis ſervare papillæ, | 
Integrum decus, & juvenilem in pectore florem? 

Tu, cui concedunt meliorem numina mentem, 

Sume ultro quodcunque operæ, quodcunque laboris, 

Ut ſerves opus ipſa tuum & pia munera ptæſtes. 


The very bears on the Alpine rocks, the 
« very tigers endes „and the fierceſt wil 
« beaſts on the face of the earth, give ſuck to 
„their young ones. Will you, whom nature has 
6« kindly formed with tender ſympathy , exceed 
« the brutes in cruelty? And will you not ſuffer 


„the little pledges of your own loves to touch 


„you, and will you not pity the moans and 
&« tears of the poor infants? And will you refuſe 
your aid which it is your duty to afford, and 


<« which depends upon you alone? In whoſe arms 


& ſhall the ſweet burden be laid; on whoſe ſoft 
„ boſom ſhall the poor child e e Who firſt 
* ſhall taſte the delight of the firſt ſmiles, liſten 
« ro the firſt ſyllables, and the babbling of its 
e liſping tongue? Ah, fooliſh woman! will you 
let another enjoy all this pleaſure? Is it worth 
«* while to loſe ſo much for the ſake of preſerving 
* heauty and delicacy of ſhape? 1 

„ You, who have better principles, by the 


* bleſſing of heaven, take upon you Whatever 


© trouble and fatigue may attend this maternal 
duty, that you may preſerve your own work, 
“ and PRI the __— offices of 1288 mother. 


— 
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I muſt leave this paſſage to. be dilated on by 
huſbands who wiſh to inculcate the ſalutary doc- 
trine which they contain. The verſes gave me 
a high opinion of the taſte and ſenſibility of their 
writer; and' it would be a happy circumſtance 
for babes and ſucklings it they could be as perſua- 


ſive as they are pleaſing. 


Iwill add another paſſage, eæcellent both for 
its advice and compoſition, on giving the child 
due exerciſe, 


- 


Nec minus inde agita, ſublataque mollibus vlnis 
Interdum exerce leni corpuſcula motu, 
Multa hilari ſimul ore jocans: neque clauſa . 
Uſque domi in latebris, ſed apertas defer in auras, 
Dum nullæ ſudo nebulæ, dum purior æther, 
Et nitidum lenes ludunt per inane Favoni; 
Ut cœlo & varia gaviſus imagine rerum 
Aſſueſcat luci puer, Authoremque potentem 
Qua potis, admirans "mn agnofcat ab annis. 


« Exerciſe their lietle Fedde with a 1 


* motion, talking to them at the ſame time 
© cheerfully. Neither keep them within doors, 


6c always, but carry them into the n air 9 


* while the ſky is ſerene, while the air is clear 


„ and the zephyrs play around; that the little 
« one, rejoicing at the fight of heaven and the 
& “various objects around him, may be accuſtom- 
ed to the light of day, and, ſtruck with ad- 
& miration, learn even from hir infancy a Ve- 
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' Monſieur de St. Marthe, or Sammarthanus; 
as he is claſſically called, is a poet of the firſt 
claſs among the imitators of ancient elegance. 
He was born in 1536, and died in 1623. 

Like the poets of his times, he has furniſhed 
a volume divided into Lyrics, Elegies, Sylve, Epi- 
grammata, d Cantica, or Sacred Poems. The 


| Pedotrophia is the beſt of his works, but he who 


has a taſte for modern Latin poetry will find 
much entertainment in every part of the volume. 

Subjoined to the poems are three books of 
Elogia in proſe, which contain many entertain- 
ing biographical anecdotes' of French literati, in 
a claſſical ſtyle, and a diction that, though it may 
perhaps be thought too * is * engaging, 
becauſe it N animated. 


S 
Miſcellaneous Literature — Of ſame Words and 
Paſſages in Biſhop Taylor. 


I HAVE often maintained the neceſſity of 
underſtanding Latin and Greek in order to un- 
derftand Engliſh completely: and I have heard the' 
doctrine controverted, and attributed to a pe- 
dantical deſire of enhancing the value of the 
learned languages. 

The authors of the laſt century afford many 
proofs of this neceſſity. I have decently noticed 
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the following paſſages in the works of Biſhop 
Taylor, and they appear to me to be deciſive. 
| The Biſhop lays „in his Duftor Dubitantium, 
The Arabian phyſicians endeavour to ELEVATE and 
leſſen the miraculous conception. 
A mere Engliſh reader will either not under- 
ſtand this at all, or underſtand it in ſuch a 
manner as to render it contradictory and non- 
ſenſical. He will underſtand elevate in its preſent 
fignification , to raiſe or exalt; whereas the author 
means quite the contrary, 10 depreſs and to lower, 
'The Biſhop had the Latin elevare in his mind, 
which ſignifies to diminiſh, detract from, or ex- 
tenuate, In ſome editions the word 1s altered by 
ſomebody who did not underſtand it, and inſtead 
of © elevate” is printed © alleviate.” | 
In the ſame page he ſays, St. John was 
& liftened to by king and people, by doctors and 
by 1D1oTs, by Phariſees and Sadducees. 
A mere Engliſh reader will not fail to under- 
ſtand tools by idiots, and will conclude that the 
Biſhop intended to ſay that St. John was attend- 
end to by wiſe rren and fools. But as the Biſhop 
means by the context to honor St. John, it is 
Impoſſible to conceive that he would ſay, as a 
compliment to him, that he was liſtened to by 
idiots in the ſynonymons ſenſe with fools. The 
truth is, that the Biſhop had the Greek 1DIoTAL 
in view, and only meant that St. John was lif-. 
tened to by all ranks and conditions, by the 
t and the * for IDTOTAT 2 | 
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of the world; the joys of charity, the reſt of 
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the commom people, the vulgar herd, as diftin- 
guiſhed from the Jearned, or people of difünchon. 

A great multitude of inſtances might be pro- 
duced from the ſame learned author; but theſe 
happened to occur while I was reading his admi- 
rable little treatiſe inſerted in the fourth chapter 
and firft book of the Ductor Dubitantium, en- 


titled, An inſtance of moral Demonſtration, or 4 


Conjugation of Probabilities, proving that the 
Religion of Jeſus Chrift is from God. I advife 
my reader attentively to conſider that excellent 
piece, not only as a moſt ingenious compoſition , 
but as exhibiting in \a ſtriking point many un- 
anſwerable arguments in favor of Chriſtianity, 

I beg leave to preſent him, as an induce- 
ment, with the following ſpecimen, on the in- 


ternal evidence of the divinity of the * ok 


Jeſus Chriſt. 
% For it is a dodtrine perfoliire of homan 
* nature, that teaches us to love God, and to 
& love one another, to hurt no man, and to do 
„good to every man; it propines to us the 
% nobleſt, the higheſt, and the braveſt pleaſures 


« innocence, the peace of quiet ſpirits, the 
« wealth of beneficence, and forbids us only to 


be beaſts and to be devils; it allows all that 


„God and nature intended, and only reftrains 
© the excreſcencies of nature, and forbids us to 
take pleaſure in that which is the only en- 
* tertainment of devils, in mnrders and revenges, 
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& malice, and ſpiteful words and ow; it 


“ permits corporal pleaſures where they can beſt 
& miniſter to health and ſocieties, to converſa- 
66 tion of families, and honor of communities; 
& it reaches men to keep their words, that them- 
„ ſelves may be ſecured in all their juſt intereſts, 
& and to do good to others that good may be 
* done to them; it forbids biting one another, 
e that we may not be devoured by one another; 
& and commands obedience to ſuperiours, that 


% we may not he ruined in confuſions; it com- 


„ bines governments, and confirms all good laws, 
„ and makes peace, and oppoſes and Fevents 


& wars where they are not juſt, and where they 


& are not neceſſary. It is a religion that is life 


“and ſpirit, not conſiſting in ceremonies and 
% external amuſements, but in the ſervices of 


* the heart, and the real fruit of lips and hands, 


& that is, of good words and good deeds; it bids 


us to do that to God which is agreeable to his 


s excellencies, that is, worſhip him with the beſt 


thing we have, and make all things elſe mi- 
6 niſter to it; it bids us to do that to our neigh- 
* bour by which he may be better; it is the 


“perfection of the natural law, and agreeable 
„ to our natural neceſſities, and promotes our 
„ natural ends and deſigns: it does not deſtroy _ 


* reaſon, but inſtructs it in very many things, 


and complies with it in all; it hath in it both 
% heat and light, and is not more effectual than 


it is beauteous, it promiſes every thing that 
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«© we can deſire, and yet promiſes nothing but 
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what it does effect; Lit proclaims war againſt 
all vices, and generally does command every 
virtue; it teaches us with eaſe to mortifie thoſe. 
affect which reaſon durſt ſcarce reprove, 
becauſe ſhe hath not ſtrength enough to con- 
quer; and it does create in us thoſe virtues 
which reaſon of herſelf never knew, and, after 
they are known, could never approve ſuffi- 
ciently. It is a doctrine in which nothing is 
ſuperfluous or burdenſome, nor yet is there 
any thing wanting which can procure happt- 
neſs to mankind, or by which God can be. 
glorified: and if wiſdom, and mercy, and juſtice, 
and ſimplicity, and holineſs, and purity, and 
meekneſs, and contentedneſs, and charity, be, 
images of God and rays of e then that. 
doctrine in which all theſe ſhine ſo gloriouſly, 
and in which nothing elſe is ingredient, muſt 
needs be from God; and that all this is true 
in the doctrine of Telos; needs no other pro- 


bation but the reading the words.“ 
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The abſurdity of ſome religious Prints to Books 
of Devotion— the Bible — and Milton. 


—_ be no doubt but that they 
who added prints to religious books intended to 
aſſiſt the reader in raiſing in his mind clear and 
| ſtriking ideas of ſacred things; but the artiſts 
they employed have commenly been ſo injudi- 


cious as to render figures of a moſt ſerious and 


bolemn kind objects of deriſion. 
All pk repreſentations of God the F 2 


ther are to be diſapproved; for, inſtead of ex- 


alting our idea of the Deity, they elevate or 


lower it. In thinking of God, imagination forms 


an obſcure but grand image of a ſublime ex- 
iſtence, KYAEI TAIQN, and the heart adores it; 
but the hand of the artiſt at once diminiſhes its 
grandeur, and diveſts it of its glory. Think of 
the great God of heaven and earth drawn by a 
painter under the figure of a little old man with 
à long beard, fitting in an elbow chair. 

The Scripture introduces God ſpeaking or 
appearing with terrific majeſty. The: earth ſhook, 
the heavens alſo dropped at the preſence of the 


Lord. Tremble thou earth, at the preſence of the + 


Lord, at the preſence of the God of Facob ; which 


turned the rock into a FIG water, the flint 


„ „ „ 


Ws 
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into a fountain of waters. It belongs to ni 
cious limners and ſculptors to render this preſence 
familiar. Hayman has one or two deſigns for 
Newton's Milton, in which God is introduced; 
in that which is prefixed to the fixth book the | 
Deity appears terrible, and the artiſt has 
ſhown great ſkill; but yet he can never equal 


| imagination, and therefore his beſt efforts will 


appear defective. Obſcurity aggrandizes images 

of celeſtial beings; once delineate them on pa- 

per, and render the idea clear and determi- _ 
nate,. and you put an end to the awe of the 
beholder. 

I can eaſily underſtand , and readily admire ,, 
as a ſtrong poetical figure, the tonching of. 
Iaiah's hallowed lips with fire; but I cannot ad- 
mire the engraver's repreſantation.. of an angel 
from heaven with a blackſmith's tongs burning 
the poor prophet s lips with a live coal. | 

| Quodcunque oſtendis mihi ke adn odi. 

| Hor. 
There is a great analogy between poetry and 
painting, but yet poetry may repreſent many 
things with great vivacity and beauty which will 


not bear an exact delineation on paper or canvas. 


The repreſentation of Satan in many ſerious 
books is ſo ridiculous, that one would almoſt 
imagine that the artiſt intended to laugh at the 
idea of ſuch a being. Who ean bear ſome prints 


of demoniacs, where the polleſſed are exhibited 


* 
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_ vomiting up little black devils with cloven feet 


and long tails? If artiſts thought ſach figures 
likely to excite or preſerye devotion, they muſt 


- Have been as weak as their admirers. 


But as they have erred by familiarity, fo alſo 
from ill-placed grandeur. The nativity has ever 
been the favorite ſubject of painters. Truth 


required that they ſhould exhibit a ſtable; but, 
in order to dignify ſo na place, they uſvally 


introduce a ſuperb and” fluted column of the 
Grecian arehitecture. The ox, the aſs, and the 
manger, are faintly exhibited, - but the grand 
Pillar ſtrikes the ſpectator with ideas of ſumptu- 
ous magnificence. The birth of our Saviour in 


this humiliating place was intended to recom- 


mend humility by the force of example: but the 
Painter comes, and, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, 


converts the table to a gorgeous palace. The 
artifice intended to raiſe veneration cauſes con- 


tempt, and the apparent falſhood is highly 
indecent when it obtrudes itſelf among the pages 
of a Holy Bible. 

Few books have had a greater epa ey than 
the works of Biſhop Taylor. Several of them 


are adorned with good plates by Faithorne; but 
cothers are of a ridiculous kind. The frontitfpises 
to the Rules of holy dying cannot but excite 


mirth even in thoſe who do not habitually fit 


in the ſeat of the ſcorner. On one fide is the 
ſtatue of a clergyman in his canonical, with the 


infeription on the baſe, Mercurius Chriſtianus. 


In the clouds, oppoſite to him, is the figure of 
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an old man, with a flag in one hand and a 


crown in the other, in a ſitting. poſture, intend- 
ed to repreſent Jeſus Chriſt, My reader will 


immediately ſee the abſurdity - of introducing 
Mercurius in the ſame picture with our Saviour. 
in a moſt 


On the other fide is repreſented, 
childiſh manner, hell and the devil. 


Here the 
figures are ſhockingly deformed; but they are 


calculated to ſtrike terror into none but children 


and thoſe who labor under the weakeſt ſuper- 
ſtition. The book is excellent, and has been 


read by the devout with great edification. 
to be regretted that it was deformed by ſuch 4 


It if 


picture, which appears to be dictated by folly, 
and is ludierous in the _ of wan ſenſible 


obſerver; 


——poſſit duci quia ſine iſtis. 


Hor. ' 


The prints inſerted in- the Common prayer 
Books are of'a kind which none but the ignorant 
and vulgar can admire; and even they can 
receive no advantage from them. Such perſons 
may be diverted from devotion by them, inſtead 


of being guided to it, or animated in it. 


That 


entitled Jeſus tempted by the Devil, is almoſt 


as ludicrous as if it had come from Hogarth or 
Bunbury, The devil has a crown and ſceptre, 


a modern coat, apparently a pair of boots, and 


from his rump hangs à tail e what is 


called a pig tail. 


Endeavours to repreſent the Trinity by a 


* 
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of tongues has been lowered in the reader's con- 
ception by the painter's art. In moſt ſculpture 
"= are too much familiarized to be revered, 
In Sparke's Feaſts and Faſts there is an en- 
graving to repreſent our Saviour's Paſſion. He 
1s drawn praying in the garden, and ſuppoſed 
to be ſaying — Father, if thou wilt, take this cup 
from me, &c. And there appeared an angel from 
heaven comforting him. The cup is in this place 
evidently a figurative expreſſion; bat the artiſt 
repreſents an angel actually reaching out of the 
clouds a real cup in the form of a common 
drinking glaſs or rummer, and handing it in 
the attitude of a tavern - waiter with .a glaſs 
of wine. 
Nelſon's Feſtivals is an excellent book, and 
a great favorite with all the devout. I am con- 
cerned that it ſhould be diſgraced by two paltry 
plates, as frontiſpieces, which leſſen the rever- Ml ' 
ence due to the whole ſubjet. On the back WI” 
ground of one are our Saviour and Satan on 
the- mountain. Satan 1s repreſented with a tail, 


as uſual; and, if he had not wings, would pre- th 
ſent the idea of a cat ſtanding upon her hinder « 
legs. It is improbable that any Chriſtian can - 


be delighted or improved by ſuch figures; but 

It 1s certain that many may be offended and loſe 
that veneration for ſacred things which was 1 
vorable to their virtue and their peace. * 
By inſpecting popular books of devotion many : 

other abſurd prints might eaſily be pointed out; 
but I mean not to increaſe the ridicule. I * * 
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all ſuch diſgraceful prints could be torn out 
and committed to the flames. What an idea 
muſt a Mahometan or a ſenſible Indian entertain 
of Chriſtianity , when he ſees ſuch ſilly figures in 
books ſanctioned by the moſt awful authority? 
I know it will be ſaid that ſuch prints are in- 
tended only for weak brethren and ſiſters, for 
children, and old men and women in their do- 
tage. Perhaps this is true; but others unavoid- 
ably ſee them, and they ſuggeſt a ridiculous 
idea on ſacred ſubjects, not eaſily to be baniſhed _ 
when once admitted. He who has ſo far diveſted 
himſelf of natural awe as to laugh at what is 
venerable , will not, without a greater effort than 
moſt men are willing to make, raiſe in his mind 
a due degree of reſpect in the N of 


heaven itſelf and its King. 


The greateſt painters whom the world has 
yet ſeen have ſhown that they were able to re- 
preſent ſacred ſubj es, not only without lower- 
ing them, but, with great addition to their inhe- 
rent ſublimiry. They choſe grand ſubject, and 
their genius expanded to graſp the magnitude. 
Such, and ſuch only, may be imitated by the 
little artiſts who draw for common books of 
devotion ;. but I think it would be a good rule, 
never to repreſent either the God omnipotent, 
or the Evil Spirit, , embodied. Painters ſhould 
not deviate into heatheniſm by confounding 
Jehovah with Jupiter, or Satan with Pluto- 
What mortal hand ſhall. preſume to paint him 


in a mortal form and a material veſtment, whe 
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is diffuſed over all ſpace, and who Hotties! him 


ſelf with light as with a garment? 


Let the limner practiſe an excellent rule ſug- 


| geſted by Horace for the poet: 


Quæ Alpen tractata niteſcere poſſe relinquat. 


c H A P. XIII. 
The e of a Life of innocent Obſcurity— 


Inconventencies attending Fame — - Vanity—Am- 
bition. | 


. H E Choice of Hercules, and das piece 


of a ſimilar tendeney to be found among the 


ancient moralifts, were a beautiful and efficacious 


mode of conveying a fine moral leſſon. They 
powerfully. ſtimulated the, minds of young per: 


ſons to neglect the blandiſhments of vice, and 


to follow virtue over the rugged ſteep that leads 
to glory. Hercules made an honorable choice; 


and his example was intended to fire the ſoul 


with emulative ardor. | g | 
Ambition is uſeful, as it calls for thoſe fine 
exertions which conteibors to meliorate the con- 
dition of man, to improve all that Providence 
has allotted him, to perfect art, and adorn ſo- 


ciety. Happy it is for the public that man is ſo 
formed as, for the ſake of fame, to relinquiſh 


eaſe, and devote his , his health, his life, to 


1 


To 


Me 
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labors, which, while they. dignify himſelf, en- 


rich, embelliſh, and aggrandize an empire. 


And great is the pleaſure attendant on exer- 


tion; and ſweet the reward of applauding fellow- 


creatures, when the exertion s virtuous and 


ſucceſsful. NEIL 22, tanto: Go 


Magnum iter  intendo 3 ſed dat mihi 1 vites. 


But there is a great, deal of unſucceſsful exer- 


tion in purſuit of fame, and many, after ſowing 


in pain and labor, reap only a harveſt of 


diſappointment. 

For the ſake of thoſe and of others who find 
not opportunities to diſtinguiſh themſelves, , It is 
uſeful to ſuggeſt conſolatory topics, and ſuch as 
point out the pains and penalties of fame, and 
the eaſe of a life of inglorious retirement. Nor 


is it fair to attribute Whatever is ſaid on this 


ide of the queſtion to the fame motive which 
induced the fox to exclaim, that the grapes 
were ſour. There are certainly a thouſand ſolid 
comforts to be enjoyed in a ftate of obſcurity, 


which are bartered for the flattering diſtinction 


of popular applauſe. „ 
He who is laboring to emerge from phſenricy! 


and whoſe. mottoes are the ſpirited pallages of - 


Virgil, 
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Tollere humo , victorque virum volitare per ora. 550 = 
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Mens agitat mihi, NEC PLACIDA CONTENTA . 3 
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immediately draws upon himſelf the watchful 


eyes of competition. His equals, over whom he 


attempts to riſe, ſhoot at him from the ground 
the ſhafts of envy, and thoſe who have already 
riſen, aſſail him from the turret with the miſſile 
e of jealouſy. The ſucceſs and final reſult 
of his attempts are doubtful; but the wound 
and 5 of ontrageous enemies are, in the 
mean time, ſenſibly felt, and often inflict on 
his peace a wound incurable. 5 
When a man is once rendered coping: 
once become the ſubject of converſation, not 
only thoſe who envy his diſtinction, but thoſe 
who, from want of ſenſe or of knowledge, mil 
Uaderſtand his conduct, employ themſelves by 
ſecret influence or open enmity to reduce him 
to their own level. | 
The greateſt excellence is the oli likely to be 
miſunderſtood; for few are qualified to be com- 
petent judges of ſingular pre- eminence. Accord- 
ing to a juſt opinion, they who would form a 
| Judgment in- learning , in arts, or in life, of an 
xalted degree of perfection, muſt themſelves 


| poſſeſs it, and be able, while they give the 
i criticiſm , to exhibit the example. 


From the malice of envy, the miſtakes of i ig 
norance, the levity of thoughtleſſneſs, it is im- 
poſlible that he who is lifted up and become a 


mark ſhould not frequently be wounded with 2 


poiſoned arrow. If he has ſenſibility , his condi- 
tion muſt be painful though it may be exalted. 
Like the traveller on a bleak hill he muſt bide 
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the pelting of the pitileſs ſtorm, and envy t the 
ſhepherd in the vale his hovel and his cot. 
The ſmalleſt ſpecks are moſt viſible in the 
whiteſt raiment. The common infirmities of 
human nature, ariſing from 'bodily ſickneſs or 
momentary ill - temper, are noticed in conſpi- 
cuous characters, and exaggerated by malicious 
ingenuity. They are remembered long, and 
perhaps never forgiven, In a common man who 
would have taken notice of ſuch peccadilloes as 
are handed to poſterity of Samuel Johnſon? The 
little infirmities of the man have given ſuch of- 
fenge , as to prejudice many againſt the writer. 
But he will not be troubled with externals | 


only. | He has within him a reſtleſs ſpirit, which 


ſuffers not his eyelids to cloſe in the ſoft hours 
when unambitious mortals enjoy che ſweeteſt 
lumber ; ; while others taſte. 
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of him it may be ſaid „„ 
e wh Hh 


A ſtate of folicirude cannot but loſe many 
ſolid ſatisfactions, though it ſhould be allowed, 
as 18 indeed true, that the alternate ren 
of hope and fear is attended with conſiderable 
delight, in conſequence of the exerciſe it affords, 


\ It were eaſy to add on this ſubject an abund- 


nce of common Place remazks on ambition , 
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glory, vanity, fame, eaſe, retirement; but this 
kind of common place, which every one allows 
to be true and ſolid, every one neglects, be. 
cauſei, like the ſun, it is ſelf-evident and familiar, 
I wiſh to draw my reflections from real ob- 
ee on ifa. | 


Reſpicere exemplar vitz & veras hinc ducere voces, 


| Flom Teal obiarecticniodin I am able to 
pronounce that perſons who live in their families 
a regular and temperate life, performing their 
relative, ſocial, and religious duties, appear to 
enjoy more wranguitiey and felf-poſſeſſion than 
the various tribes that are for ever ſtruggling to 
emerge from the level on which their birth and 


circumſtances have placed them. Ever reſtleſs, 


they taſte not - the pleaſure of repoſe; and, as 
the deſires of ambition, like thoſe of avarice, 
increaſe with poſſeſſion, they are ſtrangers to 


contentment as long as they live, that 1 1, to the 


ſweeteſt ingredient of life. 


When it is conſidered that, beſides the cer- 


tainty of incurring ſlander and miſrepreſentation, 
and feeling much uneaſineſs, and foregoing 
many moſt deſirable comforts, the ambitious 
are alſo in danger of infamy where they ex- 
pected fame, and contempt where they demand. 
ed honor, they will, it is to be hoped, repreſs 
their ardor, and learn to ſeek enjoyment in go- 
verning themſelves and their families according 
to wiſdom and juſtice. And let them not think 
that the public ſervice is deſerted by them; o 
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when every man, according to the Scripture-rule, 
ſtudies to be quiet, and to mind his own buſi- 


neſs, the public will be better ſerved than by the 


officious and pragmatical activity of the vain. 

Though the favor and applauſe of men may 
gratify vanity, and promote pecuniary intereſt 
for a few years, yet of how little value will they 
appear at the cloſe of life? Men know but little 


of each others real character and merit, and 


frequently err by undervaluing and overvaluing 
them. They have laviſhed fame and glory on 
the undeſerving, and denied them to their * 
eſt benefactors. | 

Milton had very little reputation as a poet 


while alive. And as to Faun es 


Si poſt fa venit RA % ſora venit. 


Churchill ha# a thouſand times more popula- 
rity while he lived than Milton. He owed his 
popularity to politics. It intereſted the factions 


of the times. Milton's times were factious and 


turbulent enough; but he did not write political 
poetry. And violent partiſans cared little for 


old Adam and Eve, ans the . ſcenes of 


Eden's Garden. 

Men are ſo apt to envy, to err, and to be 
ungrateful, that a wiſe man will take care, if 
poſſible, not to let the fabric -of his happineſs 
reſt on a pillar ſb tottering as the people's favor. He 
will endeavour to.do good and'to act reaſonably, 


L 
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and leave. popularity to follow her own caprice, ; 
and not let it be ſaid of him | 


Palma negata macrum , donata ayer en 8 
Hon. 


It is the great buſineſs of Chriſtians to riſe 
above the world, to do right actions, not as 
men-pleaſers, but unto God and their own con- 


ſciences; and happy they who quietly walk in 
their pilgrimage through this world , through the 


vale of peace, neither purſuing ſums , Nor de- 
clining it when it comes as the temporal reward 


of goodneſs, but looking for applauſe of Him 


. Who ſeeth the heart, and whoſe approbation is 
the only true glory. | 
But even here man muſt bs on his guard 


againſt vain-glory; for many have appeared to 


be religious, and to deſpiſe glory, who were an- 
xionſly ſeeking it, deceiving themſelves and others. 
Sept homo, Tays St. Auſtin, de vano gloria con- 
temptu, vanius Verluur. | 


„ 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. . 
CHAP. I. 


Religious Subjects noglatiei from W 4 
Importance. — They are Moral Wh under 
a fironger Sanction. K. 


ff 


| HOPE. my . will 1 not think pa I de 
viate into an unintereſting ſubject, when, in the 


courſe of the Winter Evenings, I am ſometimes 


led to conſider that which is the buſineſs. of every 
man, and far more important than the fineſt diſ- 


Letters. he en 
id, quod = 
1 acai MITT locupletibus que, 1 
Eque, neglectum, pueris, ſenibuſque nocebit, 2 


The preſent ſeafon of Chriſtmas naturally FR 


to the contemplation of religion. Indeed a ſub- 
ject in which all men are at all times ee 


cerned, can never be unſeafonable. - | 
I am ſorry to obſerve, that ſuch ſubje x ſhould 
be conſidered as dull. But I was ſurpriſed a little 
while ago, on mentioning my deſign ee touch 
on religious topics, to hear from a Eendble man, 
that he wiſhed T would not, as I might depend 
upon it, my book would be more generally accept- 


able if 1 * were entirely excluded, 


- A * * . . 
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4 If you write a religious book, he ſaid, you 
maſt expect few readers but old women With 


their ſpectacles; you will ſtand no chance of get- 
ting rid of the copies, unleſs the Societies for pro- 
moting religious knowledge „and for the pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel, ſhould think "rag. to 
on them away 


This Prejudice . e Kd, which 


1 fear is too prevalent among thoſe who call 
themſelves men of pleaſure, gaiety, and faſhion, 


is very unfortunate, as it tends to cut off ſome of 
the beſt opportunities of deriving a knowledge of 
e which through ignorance alone they delpiſe | 


Indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, that in the 
Wer abundance of religious books for which this 
country is remarkable, there are many which 


rather injure the cauſe which they were written 


to advance. They were perhaps only written 
for a particular ſect or perſuaſion, and when they 
fall into the hands of thoſe who are not attached 
to any party, but judge from their own reaſon 
and unbiaſſed ſentiments, they excite ideas unfa- 
vorable to religion in general. A poor ſtyle, 
wretched arguments, cant, hypocriſy, fanaticifm, 
will give a diſguſt to the ſober-minded, and much 
more to thoſe who are little inclined to ſerious 


ideas, however well recommended by a poliſhed 
—_ and a diſpaſſionate appeal to reaſon, _ 
Such books may perhaps produce a good effect 


among thoſe claſſes for whom they were intended, 


though they appear to perſons of education, re- 
plete with groſs abſurdity. They are not chere 
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to be utterly deſpiſed , though they may be 
neglected; and it is unfair and ill judged to form 


an idea of all religion and all religious treatiſes 
from the zealons but poor attempts of illiterate 


enthuſiaſts, Tt is like forming a judgment of poetry 
from the works of Tom D'Urfey. Though, be it 
always remembered, that the diſciples were poor 


fiſhermen, that religion may be underſtood with- 


out critical erudition; and that many a good man 
without learning has comprehended the vital and 


eſſential parts of religion better than the 'moſt 
learned profeſſor of theology in the moſt cele- _ 
brated univerſity. While the one was infpecting 
dictionaries, the other was examining his own - 
heart; while the one was toiling at r the 
other was engaged 1 in labors of love. : 


There are in the Engliſh language great num- 
bers of religious books which cannot fall under 
the cenſure of abſurdity , hut are at once rational 
and beautiful. I wiſh'my reader to enter on the 


ſtudy of religion by reading them, and he will af- 


terwards reliſh real piety wherever he finds it, even 


though it ſhould appear in a ſtyle of rude fimplicity. 


But many faſhionable freethinkers are much 
converſant in polite and claffical authors, and to 
paſs from them to ſome of the ſimple works of 


mere devotees 1s too violent a tranſition. 'It is 
for that reaſon that I recommend to them the 


ſermons of the beſt writers; and hope they will 


not be-ſo far prejudiced "_ them as to con- 


demn mn anne 5 
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After a taſte ſhall have been foamed for reli- 
gious ſubjects from the works of Addiſon, Hooker, 
Hammond, Taylor, Grotius, Biſhop Bull, Dr. 
Lardner, Locke, Clarke, and the ſermon-writers 
of the firſt claks. the mind will learn to take a 
pleaſure in thoſe books of humble piety where 
the excellence of the thoughts and doctrines muſt 
ſhine by its own luſtre, unadorned with the 1 
of language. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that human i inquiry 
will be moſt willingly converſant on the moſt im- 
portant ſubjects. Life, death, and immortality, 
have in them an inherent los, in compariſon 
with which all other things appear like duſt in the 
balance. There are conſequently more books, I 
believe, in divinity than in any other department, 

But can I, after ſo many and ſo valuable la- 
bors, add any thing uſeful? I fear not; yet as 
religion is a ſubject that muſt frequently be conſi- 
dered by all who think with ſeriouſneſs, I have 
alſo frequently conſidered it, and ſhall beg leave 
to write my thoughts of it with that humility 


which becomes all men, and which perhaps may 


be particularly required. i in me. 


I am ſtruck with awe at the very ſubject. A 


poor frail mortal ſits down to examine the works 


and words of his omnipotent Maker. If he ſhould 


miſtake in his concluſions, he may offend his God, 
and lead others into dangerous temptation. 
But he is encouraged by example. He is 


encouraged by the authority which commiſſions 


many to expound the Scriptures, and to teach 
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the people. And if errors are errors of judgment 

only, unaccompanied with preſumption, there i is 
every reaſon to believe them venial. | 

The prejudices againſt religious writings are 

highly unreaſonable; for what is religion but 
moral philoſophy under a higher ſanction than 
the beſt human reaſon could give it; what but 
the beſt efforts of human reaſon, controlled and 
directed by the will of God? 
1 And can it be illiberal and narrow, or in any 
1 reſpect unworthy the moſt exalted of the human 
7 race, to ſtudy this will of God? to trace the 


n beams of celeſtial light wherever the leaſt glim- 
e mering appears an this darkling vale. _ 

I The ſtudy of divinity, or Chriſtian philoſophy, 
t. is a ſnblime employment of our faculties worthy 


ja of the greateſt philoſophers. What are mathe- 
0 matics, languages, arts, to the contemplation of 
- the great fountain of all knowledge, of all beauty, 
2 of all excellence, the Father of Lights? 
2 To neglect the topics of religion in my Winter 
7 Evenings would, I think, be a culpable omiſſion; 
and I hope few. readers are ſo little attentive to 
their chief concern as to think whatever i is ſaid on 
that ſubject unimportant. 
After ſo much has been written in i this coun- 
q try by the heroes of Chriſtianity, I can indeed 
hope to add but little; but if I only turn the 
attention of a few to the ſabjeQ, the attempt will 
| not be nſeleſs; and what pleaſure ariſing from 
: polite letters and claſſical knowledge can equal 
that of ſeeking for oneſelf, and ſhowing to others , 
the THINGS THAT BELONG UNTO TRENT” 
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CHAP. II. 

The parochial Prieſt — Dr. Burton 5 Latin Poem 
entitled Sacerdos Parœcialis rufticus—Of the Go- 
vernment of a Pariſh—The Neceſſity in the preſent 


Age of being aſſiſted by the opulent Pariſhioners, 
in accompliſhing a Reformation of Manners. 


bn the eſtimation of reaſon few, if any, em- 
ployments are more honorable than that of the 
paſtor of a pariſh, the true em Au It is the 
| buſineſs of his life to diffuſe happineſs and khow- 
ledge. His own wants and thoſe of his family 
require ſome regard to pecuniary emolument, 
and juſtify an endeavour to obtain a competency; 
but his attention to lucre is but ſecondary and 
ſubordinate. His profeſſional employment, and 
the purpoſe of his life, is the communication of 
happineſs and knowledge: : a moſt honorable pro- 
feſſion, to be ſeeking wiſdom at the fountain, 
and to be diſpenſing it to all who aſk for it. 

I am ſpeaking of the profeſſion, not of the 
profeſſors. I am aware that many a ſatirical 
tongue will be ready to detract from them, when 
compared to the profeſſion in theory, and to ex- 
aggerate thoſe human frailties in them which in 

others they would palliate. But when I deſcend 
from the profeſſion. to the profeſſors, I think 1 
may affirm, that in no rank of ſociety are more 
reſpectable e to be found than in the cle- 
rical, They ought, it will be ſaid, to be ſuperior 
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in learning and virtue to others, „as the maſter :. 


ſhould excel his ſcholars, and as their ſtudies and 5 
education tend to the advancement of human 
excellence to its higheſt perfection. Human frailty 
excepted, they have been, and often are, what 
they ought to be in the eye of reaſonable expec- 
tation. It is not poſlible to ſatisfy the demands 
of fanaticiſm , puritaniſm , and enthuſiaſm. 

Dr. John Burton ſeems to have viewed the 
character of a pariſh-prieſt with ſingular admira- 
tion. He frequently ſpeaks of it with a degree 
of rapture. The following paſſage from ys Sar 
cerdos Parectalis Is pleaſing, 


O felix ſtudit, qui non. inalocia.s ruris 
Otia tutus agit, procul ambitione metuque! 
Qui recolens quicquid dignum ſapiente ne, 
Providus; æternæ meditatur ſeria vite, 
Gaudia deſpiciens peritura; Deoque vocanti, 
Cujus ſacra gerit, magno lætatus honore', 
Impendit curas, animamque relinquit in aſtris. 
Non illum potuit Syren, damnoſa voluptas, _ 
Flectere, non miſeros agitans diſcordia cives, 
Nec maleſuadus honos, nec lucri prava cupido; 
Sed pietas, cœlumque fides amplexa, remotum 
Ad majora vocat; fortunam dona ferentem 
Subjiciens pedibus rigidique pericula fati, 
Atque alio patriam monſtrans ſub ſole Jacentem. | 
Felix qui, late turbantibus æquora ventis, . 
Civiles tuta proſpectat ab arce tumultus/, 
Immunis culpæ ſimul ; immuniſque pericli 
Cætera ſecurus ſancto vacat uſgue labori, 
Sedulus & e * N en 3 oy 
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He proceeds to exemplify the netic by the 
| inſtances of Bernard Gilpin, Hooker, Herbert, 
and Hales. A long lift might be added of men, 
of whom it is doubtful whether they had not ac- 
quired a participation of angelic perfection even 
in this low abode. They ſeem to have been ſent 
by Providence as models of excellence „to ſhow 
at what height human nature can arrive by its 
virtuous efforts, aſſiſted with divine grace „ not- 
withſtanding its weakneſs and corruption. 

Many no leſs exemplary than theſe have died 


unknown, 


— caruere in vate ſacro. 


Multitudes wha lived. in the practice of every 
Chriſtian virtue, and died in the faith , truly 
ſaints, if any mortal can poſleſs that tide, now 
ſleep in peace, with nothing over their graves but 
the green-ſward. In the eſtimation of heaven, it 
is probable, that they were deemed more worthy 
of a mauſoleum than kings and conquerors. _ 

As a tree is known by its fruits, let Chriſtianity 

be tried by the virtuous men it has produced. I 
do not think that the moſt celebrated philoſo- 
phers among the heathens have equalled the vir- 
tue of many pariſh-prieſts, who ſpent their days in 


the uniform practice of piety and benevolence, of 


many whoſe lives are accurately recorded, and . 
of thouſands more who lived and died in the ob- 
ſcurity Which they loved, in the firaw rooft vi- 
carage of ſome ſequeſtered hamlet. 
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But objectors are inclined to complain that the 


1abors of the pariſh- prieſt are not often attended 


with any remarkable effect; that pariſhes continue 
profligate notwithſtanding: the preaching and ex- 
N of the moſt pions and learned incumbent. 
They may, it is true, be profligate notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages; but is it not reaſonable to believe 
that they would be more profligate without them? 
But that the clergy may poſſeſs all that weight: 
which their characters, their inſtructions, - and 
their ſervices entitle them to, it is neceſſary that 
the richer and higher orders in their pariſhes 
ſhould ſet an example of paying them reſpect, 
and co- operate with them in ſecuring, as far as 
is poſſible, a regular and decent ene of 


the Lord's Day. 


The great requiſite is, to give the clergyman 
of the pariſh 'aUuTHoRITY. But the eſquire and 


Juſtice of peace are often jealous of his influence, 


and, inſtead of augmenting, are uſually ready to di- 


mini his power by vexatious oppoſition. They 7 


form a party to carry every point againſt him in 
the veſtry; little conſidering, that, in lowering 
the perſona eccleſie, or the parſon, they contribute 
to deſtroy the ſubordination of ſociety, and to 
leſſen themſelves in the eyes of their inferiors. 
The clergy and gentry ſhould mutually and cor- 
dially affiſt each other in promoting good morals, 
good order, and every thing conducive to ſocial 
peace and to humble induſtry. | 

Theſe are not times in which eecleſiaſties un- 
aſſiſted by the laity can-do much towards the 
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reformation of the public. They were once 
viewed with a reverence which ſecured obedience 
to their exhortations; but this was before the 


3 prevalence of infidelity. The loweſt of 
the vulgar have now learned to talk of the na- 


tional religion as a mode of ſuperſtition-, and to 
| deſpiſe its miniſters, eſpecially when a demand is 


made on their property. I have ſeen low perſons 
who revenged the exaction of tithes, not only on 
the rectors and vicars, but on the Church, on the 
Chriſtian religion, and on the Bible. 

Thoſe among the inferior ranks, who till re- 
tain a reverence for religion, are too often ſeduced 
by methodiſts from the pariſh church, and endea- 
vour to evince their zeal and attachment to their 


ſelf- appointed paſtors, by profeſſing a contempt, 


if not a hatred, for the regular miniſter of the 
pariſh, His endeavour to preſerve the dignity of 
his order is ſtigmatized as pride, his claim of his 
juſt dues as avarice, his rational ſtyle of preach- 
ing as the cold and languid performance of one 
who is laboring for hire in an ene which 
he diſlikes. 
Theſe opinions are Aden with induſtry, 
and thus the lower part of the pariſh are ſoon 
divided into two parts, equally inclined to ob- 
ſtruct the beneficial operations of the miniſter, the 


ſceptical and profligate on the one hand, and 


the enthuſiaſtic on the other; unleſs therefore the 

better ſort unite with him, and give him that 

power which is neceſſary to accompliſh the pur- 

* of his profeſſion, he is in danger of being 
= oi 
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ſet at nought, and all bis en my be 
rendered ineffectdal; 5 1 2 14h 

A clergyman has. often a difficult part to 20. 
The times are fuch; that all the richer ant: higher 
people of his pariſh affect to be people of Taſhion. 
They bring into the village the manners and 
amuſements of the metropolis. If, on one hand, 
he refuſes to join in them, he is an welcome v 
fitor among the neh ape. ft a on, t 71. 
is ſeen too much engaged by th hem, W. Y arid 
| by the par e 70 
ah That rich loud e him t to be ago nar and 


1 8. 2 in N pos, greater 

E du monde. Pon 

h ollels the graceful and.) = 
lite e or not, t e Zen r ſhiqgers, 


n countenance, in All, the Auties of: Ki pit. Thie 
- aupport of the. richer pariſhioners appears to me 
to be the principal thing wanted to, render the 
„ alerey efficient in promoting. the uh it Purpoles 


of their inſtitution. ; 
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Learning r- — Dy Soy inconvenjencies attending. the 


_ preſent, Purſuit of i it ann to Herner een — 
1. Kalten an Hook 6. 95 
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} Vn. ILE. the obj ech of N learning are mene 
<d, the time to he ent in purſuit of it, ac- 

cordilis to the modes of modern life, is greatly 
contracted. , Every year produces ſome valuable 
work in fome department of ſcience 'or polite 
letters, and the accompliſhed ſcholar is, expected, 
and cannot but wiſh to give it ſome attention. 
The art c Gf x Printing has multiplied books to ſuch 
a degree, that it is a vain attempt either to colled 


or to bt all that is excellent, much more all 


at has 5 en publiſhed. It becomes neceſſary, 
therefore © read in the claſſical e of the 
word, LGFRE, that is, to pick out, to ſelect the 
moſt valvahle and worth ſeft obj «Qs not only 


the beſt parts of books, but & previoully' td that 


ſeleclon, to chuſe out of Ati infinite number, 
the beſt books, or at leaſt thöſe which ark beſt 
adapted to our particular purfuſt or employment 
in life. | Without this' care there is danger 'of 
confuſion and diſtraction , 51 2 * vain labor, and 
of that povery which arifes from Ab 4 


Inopem me copia ene ee 


The ſurface of the globe becomes every day 
more known, enlarges the field of modern hiſtory, 


- 


* & .i = 


2 


from the mite e to man, the Whale and the el 
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geography, „ botany, and furniſhes new - oppar- 


tunities for the ſtudy of human nature. At the 


revival of learning, voyages and travels con- 
ſtituted a very ſmall part of the ſcholar's and phi- 
loſopher's library; but at preſent, in England | 


only, the books of this claſs are ſufficiently: nu» 


merous to fill a large muſeum. He who would 
underſtand human nature muſt inſpect them, and 
he will alſo find it neceſſary to have recourſe to 
the Dutch and the French travellers. A man 
might find employment leg ap: 11 in, reading 
itineraries alone. i leigt o 20 

The late great Lov omen; in ſcience, have 
multiplied. books neceſſary to be read by the ge- 
neral ſcholar to a wonderful extent. The volumes 
of ſcientifical and literary ſoeieties or academies 
are infinite. The mineral, dhe vegetable, and 
the animal kingdoms have been accurately ex- 
amined, and the reſult brought to public view, 
in crowded and bulky tomes. The minuteſt pro- 
ductions of nature have been deſeribed with pro- 
lixity ; from the hyſſop on the all to the; cedar. 
of Lebanon, from the atom ton abe. ee 


The ſtudy of antiquities has added greatly to 
the number of books. Politics, hitec and 
law, have crowded the librae xy 

The field of divin: ty has been moſt 1 


+ triouſly cultivated, and ther harveſt has been rich. 


The age of Mechuſalem would be too ſhort to read 


all the theological works of Engliſh divines; to 


which muft be added the excellent productions 
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of France, Holland, and other neighbouring na · 


tions. Biblical learning alone, ſo pregnant is the 
ſacred volume, would occupy a long life, ex- 
cluſively of all attention to practical theology. 

Moral philoſophy, both ſyſtematical and miſ- 
cellaneous, is ſo far extended, that if it is all ne- 
ceſſary to the conduct of life, every man muſt die 


without knowing how to Bre; for the longeſt life 
: __ not afford opportunities for it's ſtudy. 


Philology and eritieiſm have appeared in Yoo 
oh equal, or exceed in number and fize, all 
the original works which. it was Weir prime in- 
tention to elncidate;” 17511 2 0 
A ſpecies of been, 8 to Ace 


and: ſuch as are ound to attract more readers 


than any others, has ariſen in the laſt century; 
I mean romanees and fictitious hiſtories of private 
and familiar life; under the name of Novels. 

Add to all this avvaſt quantity of poetry or 


L of all kinds, and on all ſubjects, add tra- 
gedies and comeſdlibs z: add pamphlets in all their 


variety, fugitive papers; publications of diurnal 
intelligence, dndothe ſum becomes ſo great as to 
lead the ſtudent- tdi a degree of deſpair. 

„haue already: ſaid; that not only the work 
to be done has, increafbd upon us, but the time 
of doing it has decyeafed; e to the modes 


* living which nο prevail. & bio 
Early riſing is not in vogue. Breakfaſt, with 


Al the apparatus of tea-drinking ,;:'6vecupies/a long 
time. The hair muſt be dreſſed with taſte, or 
den will fand his learning will not give 


A 
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him admiſſion into the company of people of con- 
dition and faſhion, nor indeed into any company, 

The newſpapers: muſt be read; elſe converſa- 
tion may loſe one of its moſt abundint ſources. 
The coffee-houſe perhaps claims an hour. Morn- 


ing ealls muſt be made, and cards left in key- 


holes or with fervants, or friendſhip and. patronage 
may be irrecoverably loſt. A morning walk or 
ride will eonduce to an appetite, and the perſon 
muſt be dreſſed from head to fnot before a genteel 
ſtudent, can think of meeting company at dinner, 
Very little time, it is evident, can be found in the 
midſt of all theſe neceſſary occupations for poring 
over folios. To neglect any of them for his book 
a man may be in danger of being called an odd 
fellow, and diſmiſſed to Coventry. 

But the morning loſs, you will ſay „ may be 
recovered by the diligence of the afternoon. Im- 
poſlible ; for the hour of dining is the ſame which 
in the days of that polite ſcholar and fine gen- 
tleman, Sir Philip Sydney, uſed to be the ſupper- 
time: and convivial pleaſures are ſo great, as to 
render him who ſhould relinquiſh them for muſty 
books obnoxious to the imputation of an aſcetic 
or a bookworm. Indeed the mind is unfit for 


contemplation after a full meal and a generons 


glaſs. Various amuſements intervene. to employ 
the time till the hour of repoſe cloſes the ſeaſon 
both of action and contemplation. 


4} 


While fo much is ta be done and. ſo little is 
the time, how can we expect to find many 
profouſly learned ? And' yet there is as "muck 
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| pretenſion to learning , and as much volubility 
upon all ſubjects of ſcience as could be expected 
in the moſt erudite age. How is this Pheno- 
menon accounted for? 

In the firſt place, ſuperficial pkg > quite 
enough to qualify talkers, and to ſatisfy common 
hearers, is eaſily picked up by reading the new(- 
papers, and periodical pamphlets, in which little 
ſcraps are dealt out, like ſmall wares at a retail 
ſhop for the convenience of the poor, who, though 
they have no ſtore- room, make ſhift to live from 
hand to mouth, and hide their poverty. 

In the next and the principal place, a reliance 

on GENIUS, as it is called, without application, 
gives a boldneſs of utterance and aſſertion, Which 
often ſets off baſe metal with the glitter of gold. 
Never was an age when there were ſo many pre- 
tenders TO GENIUS. The great art is, under the 
confidence of genius, to make the moſt advantage- 
ous diſplay of the little learning you have, to 
diſparage what you have not, to put a good nabe 
upon defect, and ſupply weakneſs and want of 
real courage by a noiſy confidence and boiſterous 
pretenſion to native powers, above the reach of 
application. It is not uncommon to throw con- 
tempt upon all who ſhow, by their willingneſs to 
labor in purſuit of knowledge, a perſuaſion that, 
though a man may be born with powers to ac- 
quire knowledge, yet he is not born with know- 
ledge acquired, with innate ſcience a hiſtory, 
ana and languages. 
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knowledge may be acquired by one man 
ſooner than by another, and in much greater 
abundance; but it muſt be acquired by appliea- 
tion, fince it is neither n nor can be me- 
chanically infuſe. 

And ſince the field of a is enlarged, 
and the time to be ſpent in cultivating it con» 
tracted, it is requiſite that the ſtudent ſhonld ſelect 
a little part of the field only for cultivation, and 


by huſbanding his time, ſo as to dig and manure 
it well, to carry home a good crop of corn; while 


others are contented with ſpontaneous - weeds, 
leaves, thorns, thiſtles, chaff, and underwood. ' 

Let him enjoy the proſpect of the ſine country 
around as far as the horizon extends; but let him 
be ſatisfied with cultivating a little ferme ornde 
well laid - out, prettily "diverſified , and Onan: a 
moderate encloſureG. 


C H A P. LY: 
N. the Benevolence of the Age, 


Sui memores alios fecere. 


| F any one ſhould be diſpoſed to cenſure with 


uncharitable ſeverity the vicious manners of the 


preſent age, I ſhould wiſh to lead him throngh 
the environs of London, and point ont to him 


the modern palaces erected for the poor and the 
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afflicted: of all denominations. - Theſe, I would 
ſay, are the trophies of Chriſtianity ;;- and theſe, 
we are taught to hope, ſhall: cover a, multitude 
of ſins, and plead powerfully in favor of tranf- 
greſſors at the mercy - ſeat of the Moſt High. 

I was walking one fine morning in St. George's 
Fields, when the ſun ſhone delightfully., and 


gilded the ſpires of the numerous churches in my 


view, and ſeemed to ſmile on the windows of the 
various public edifices dev. ted to charity around 
me; when I could not hetp exclaiming, Surely 
the great Father of us all, when he looks down 
with indignation on the crying ſins of yon great 
city, will turn with complacency to theſe mo- 
muments of charity, and blot out whole pages 
from the tremendous volume, where he records 
the offences of his favorite creature. 
'T went on muſing on the multitude of cha- 
ritable inſtitutions by which this country is ho- 


norably diſtingniſhed; and, though former times 


have many illuſtrious examples of munificence to 
produce, yet I congratulated myſelf on being 
born in an age in which Chriſtian charity never 
ſhone with greater luſtre. | * 

I confined myſelf, amidſt the multitude of 
noble examples which occurred, to thofe which 


have appeared within a few years, and which 


have been ſeen by the race of mortals now alive. 
One of the firſt Which was ſuggeſted to my 


memory was that of Mr. ' Hetherington. I do 


not recollect that any particular proviſion. had 
been made for the neceſſitous blind, laboring 
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under the additional burden of old age; though 
from the dictates of common ſenſe and the ex- 
ample of our bleſſed Saviour, it might obviouſly 
have been concluded, that the blind are in a 
peculiar manner objects of Chriſtian charity. 
Mr. Hetherington has provided comfort for 
fifty of theſe objects in perpetual ſucceſſion, by 
an annuity of ten pounds a year each, during 
the remainder of their dark pilgrimage. He ſet 
a noble and almoſt ſingular example by beſtow- 
ing his benefaction while he was yet alive, and 
the example has been moſt honorably followed 
by Mr. Coventry, who has made a ſimilar pro- 
viſion for thirty en, with a like exemplary 


bounty, 


He 'again has bow imitated hn: a Wa 


who, chuſing to do good clandeſtinely, has 


alleviated the misfortune of an additional thirty, 
and left it to heaven only to record his name. 
At the very mention of Jonas Hanway, all 
that is benevolent riſes to the recollection. The 
marine ſociety has two effects ſo important, the 
providing for the poor vagabond, and the rai- 
fing of a nurſery of ſeamen, that it is no wonder 
the name of Hanway, to whom it owes its great- 


eſt obligations, is held in high rank m—_ Mo 


benefactors: to this country. 
Who ever ventured to appear the abi 1 
vocate of the chimney- ſweeper but Jonas Han- 
way? The poor infant of five or ſix years old, 
without ſhoes or ſtockings, almoſt naked, almoſt 
ſtarved, driven up the narrow flue of a high 
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chimney, driven by the menaces and ſconrget 
of an imperious maſter, and ſometimes terrified 
with flames! Think of this, ye mothers who 
careſs your infants in your laps — think of it, 
and whenever you meet the poor ſooty babes, 
drop a pittance in their hands, and they ſhall 
ſmile in gratitude, and ſeek a ſolace of their 
woe in the purchaſe of an apple or a cake; and 
at the ſame time, exert your intereſt and abilities, 
like Jonas Hanway, in preventing the employ- 
ment of babes in a work under which the hard- 
ened veteran might ſink with pain, terror, and 
fatigue. There was indeed no ſpecies of miſery 
which this indefatigable philanthropiſt did not 
endeavour to relieve. Happy, had his abilities 
as a writer equalled his zeal as a man. But his 
excellent plans were ſometimes neglected, or 
contemned, through à deficiency of proper elo- 
quence to recommend them. But for what he 
intended, and what he performed, his name 
ſhall be handed down to late poſterity , while 
his buſt ſtands erected by gratitude among the 
tombs of kings, and greater than kings, thoſe 
who, though private perſons, enlightened the 
underſtanding and alleviated the miſeries of their 
fellow - creatures, 

Of Mr. Howard's heroic philanthropy the 
world wants no monument more honorable-than 
the eager plaudits of his own countrymen. By 
a ſtrange forgetfulneſs, the ſtate of priſons in this 
and other countries was deplorably neglected, 
and a degree of puniſhment was inflicted by the 
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cold, the dampneſs, the filthineſs, the wretched 
diet and accommodation, and the "conſequent 
diſeaſes / of the dungeon, far greater than the 
moſt rigorous ſeverity of the moſt ſanguinary laws 
ever intended. Mr. Howard, by viſiting the 
priſons, | by ſuggeſting improvements in them, 
by cauſing a ſenſe of ſhame in the conductors of 
them, and by raiſing a general attention to the 
ſubject, has already diffuſed a gleam of comfort 
in the dark manſion , where miſery unutterable 
ſat and pined nnpitied in hopeleſs agony. Loaded 
with chains, confined with iron bars and maſly 
walls, the guiltleſs priſoner heaved his ſighs, and 
poured his tears, and liſtened to the clock which 
once called him to cheerful induſtry , but which 
now only reminded him of the flow progreſs of 
the tardy hour. Every one breathed contagion, 
and whether he deſerved death or not for his 
crime, he was likely to incur it in the loathſome 
priſon with all the aggravation of lingering languor. 
Great as was his miſery, few gave themſelves the 
trouble to notice it. Many feared infection if 
they approached 'to examine, and many, diſ- 
ouſted with the infamy of the guilty, ſcarcely 
acknowledged that the priſoner deſerved com- 
paſſion. But Mr. Howard, regardleſs of eaſe and 
life, incurred every danger, . N. ge got 
their failings in their woe. | 
But it is unneceſſary to dwell « on Mr. How- 
ard's praiſe. Fortunately the public have taken 
it up; and there is ſome danger leſt panegyric 
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ſhoutd . agil to an exceſs which fruftrates 
its own intent, by creating a ſenſe of ſatiety. 
The Society for the relief of Priſoners ena 
ed for Small Debts Sioſurngs: to ann; Mr. 
Howard's fame. 
Many were the e ned ind 
ſociety inſtituted for the recovery of drowned 
perſons; ; but let any one place himſelf a moment 
in the ſituation of a parent ſuddenly bereaved 
of his child, and, if he is not unfeeling in his 
mature, he will want no argument to induce him 
to give it every encouragement. Doubts were 
once entertained of its ſucceſs, but they may be 
now - removed by ocular demonſtration. It is 
indeed a moſt affecting light to behold thoſe 
who were ſnatched from the jaws of death walk- 
ing on the public days in ſolemn proceſſion, and 
paying a gratefnl obedience to their benefactors. 

The Diſpenſaries eſtabliſhed, and liberally 
ſupported in various parts of the metropolis, are 
an additional proof of the indefargable bene · 
cence of the preſent age. 

But I know many will be ready, to doch 
from the inſtitutors and benefactors, and to fay, 
that theſe plauſible charities are begun and ſup- 
ported by many who mean no more than to 
gratify their vanity, or promote their ma 
There is reaſon to ſuſpect that this may, in 
ſome inſtances, be true, but not in all; and 
while ſo muck good is produced, it is narrow 
and invidious to derogate from the promoters 
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of it; by attributing: weir ate to being, 


incitemen t net yy e ry 

What can be ſaid ol the thouſande of un- 
ambitious and diſintereſted perſons who eagerly 
erowt*ro- prefent their puineas in cbntributiön 
to every uſeful. modeqof, beneficence for which 
their aſſiſtance is e ſolicited? It would be 
no leſs unreaſonable than mean to attribute their 
bounty to vanity, or any other ſiniſter conſis 
deration. To avoid the very ſuſpicion, many 
give moſt ample donatiens and conceal, their 
names; but thoſe who do not, ought in candor 
to be ſuppoſed deſirous of diffuſing, the influence 
of their - example and anthority, rather than of 
ſeeking the applauſe of the were, and the re- 
putation of generoſity. 

Of the various hoſpitals. ich farenopd. the 
great city, and form a better defence for it than 
the ſtrongeſt fortification, I have ſaid nothing, 
becauſe they were chiefly founded,,in, preceding 
times; and I wiſhed on the preſent. occaſion to 
be confined to recent inſtances, and to ſuch as 
have occurred wee werner e ri- 
ling generation n 


%* 


From all of them. L am led to conelade ,. 
that the -benevolent virtues are by. no means 
diminiſhed; among us, but that they flonriſh 
more and more under the guidance. of judgment 
and experience; and may they {tyll, flouziſh,, and 
may every one he anxiqus to a ſhaxe in them, 
that he may have ſomething to Wil une mul tas 
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of his tranſgreſſions when he ſhall be ſummoned Ml. 
to give up his account at the tribunal: of an 
omniſcient a ae, Jace. A e, 


ch. v. 
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. this tree ebuntry a Ariel 9 of bene ean- 
not eaſily be eſtabliſhed and earried into com- 
plete execution. Preventive meaſures and ſum- 
mary proceedin gs would often infringe that liberty 
which is an Engliſhman's glory. The conſequence 
is, that capital puniſhments are more frequent 
here than in abſolute governments. 
| But capital puniſhments, though ſhocking” in 
their nature, and conducted fo as to ſtrike terror, 
are yet ound experimentally inſufficient to pro- 
mote a general reformation. They cut den 
the tree that bears evil fruit; but it would be 2 
more ſucceſsful method to graft the ſtock with a 
more generous cion. If it is poſſible to melio- 
rate the root, the tree that would otherwiſe have 
only eumbefed the ground, will in time mature 
its beautiful bloſſoms to cluſters of fruit equally 
uſeful and delicious. a t ee TGT 
But in what manner man the reforination be- 
gin? Old offenders may be ſometimes reſtrained 


by fear , but ſeldom admit an entire renovation. 4 
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Therefore the experiment. muſt. ee 58 made 


on the young. 

The/.children. of the rich are uſually 3 
with conſiderable expenſe, Whether the methods 
in which they are trained are the heſt that could 
be contrived or not, it is certain that the rich 
cannot, from their ſtate of independence, „ fall 
under the regulation of the charitable. Poor 
children then are the objects on which charity 
muſt exert herſelf in her endeayours to effect a 
national reform. f 

The majority of every nation muſt of nocelf- 
ty conliſt of the poor: and if the majority can be 
improved, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
many in the minority will receive benefit from 
the example; and that, upon the whole, ſo 
much good will be produced as may be ſaid. * 
meliorate the morals of the whole people. 

Charity - ſchools were eſtabliſhed with his 
laudable intention; and, though many plauſible 
objections have been made to them, yet there is 
reaſon to think that, as far as they extended, they 
contributed - conſiderably to the accompliſhment 
of their original purpoſe. But though they are 
numerous, they are by no means univerſal; 
and, on their preſent plan, they cannot nofibly 


comprehend all the poor Fhildyen, of a /Populons 
pariſh, .... 8 3 


To. b thejk defetts, 1 1 to n A gl 
land deſirable purpoſes, Mr, Raikes of Glouceſter 
wy inſtituted Sunday Schools. To the honor 

of the "ge his example has been eagerly 
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fancy. Time and experience can alone ſhow, 


in a full and infallible light, its real utility. It 


is proper, however, to render it an object of 
general attention, that” it bong . 0 advan- 


1 of a fair trial. 


They whe know how much e is necef. 
ſary for the inſtruction of children, will enter- 
tain doubts whether an hour or two, after an 
intermiſſion of ſix” days, will . be ſufficient for 
any great purpoſe, and whether the little that is 


then learned will not be obliterated from the 
memory by the natural effect of time, and the 
intervention of a variety of objects oleh Mae 


no relation to the Sunday's Jeſſon. Boys Who 


go to ſchool ſpend ſeven or eight hours every 
day in the week, for a year or two, before they 
ark to read With competent facility; eee 

This cannot be denied; but then it ſhould be 
conſidered: 'that the ſuperintendent” may ſet a 
ſliort taſk to be learned in the courſe of the 
week, ſuch as tlie child can attend to with ad- 
vantage under the eye of the parents, who, 
though they ſhould: not be able to read, may 
yet, by their authority; take care that the: child 
looks into its book during half an hour every 
evening when the daily labor is coneluded. 
Without the co-operation of parental authority 


T fear little will be done; with it, there is a 
chance that ſomething” may; and the p 


themſelves may deriveſome benefit, by virtaouſly 


endeavouring, according to the beſt of theit 


power, 
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power, to promote their children s improvement. 
I the parents can read, and are duly deſirous 
ol ſerving their children, they may inſtruct them 
according to the method pieferibed by the teacher, 
and the Sunday attendance may be conſidered | 
as a probationary exerciſe or examination. 

But if the child ſhould not learn to read id 
may yet learn ſomething more valuable. It may 
learn the principles of religion and moral honeſty. 
It may learn to ſay proper prayers, the Lord's 
prayer, the Creed, and the Catechiſm. by rote 
and frequent repetition ; -and they who know 
the extreme ignorance. of children in the loweſt 
rank will not deem theſe: contemptible acquiſi- 
tons. They are ſuch as may have a good effect 
on the whole lives of the laboring part of man- 
lind, ſave them from many errors and crimes, 
and at the ſame time, conduce to promote a 
ſpirit of piety oy a due degree of ſobmifive 
obedience. __ 71 

Chriſtianity may . hho. nated to 
all the purpoſes of ſalvation without. learning; 
and perhaps the honeft laborer,” who receives 
the plain inſtruction of the Sunday ſehoalmaſter, 
and treaſures it in his heart, and acts up to the 
little knowledge he poſſeſſes with firm faith and 
true humility, is a better Chriſtian than the 
learned theologiſt who diſputes with all the pride 
of ſyllogiſtic {kill in the ſchools of divinity. Com- 
pare the child who has learned only this little 
to the mere vagabond, or the wretched pick- 
pocket in Londen * who ſcarcely ever. heard 

2. 8 


at their own expenſe ſent to petty ſchools, and 
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the name of God or Jeſus Chriſt but in an 
oath or execration, who imbibes the arts of 
villany from his cradle . and dies at the Side 
at eighteen. 
Suppoſing children ſhould learn nothing, in 
conſequence of the ſhortneſs of the time devoted 
to inſtruction and the diſtant intervals of it, yet 
it is certain, that during thoſe hours S are 
the moſt dangerous in the week they are kept 
from bad practices, and the contagion of bad 
examples. If they were not confined and under 
the maſter's eye, they would be in the ſtreets 
in the purlieus of the town, in the church-yard 
gaming for halfpence , quarrelling, fighting, and 
practiſing every vice of which their age is caps 
ble and which opportunities allow. 
| Perhaps when children are induſtriouſſy and 
ſoberly brought up by their parents, and em- 
ployed in ſedentary manufactories during the 
whole week, it may be. injurious to health, 
and quite unnecelſatyy to confine .and employ 
them on the day which God intended for their 
reſt and refreſhment. - It is cruelty i in ſuch a caſe 
to prevent them from enjoying air and” exerciſe. 
Indeed the inſtitution appears to me to be 
moſt [properly confined , to the very loweſt of 
the people, thoſe who are almoſt vagrants , and 
who have ſcarcely a friend to aſſiſt them. The 
children of many poor and laborious people are 


brought up as decently as can reaſonably ' be re 
quired ; and I think that to confine them on 
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Sunday evenings, or unite them in 2 
with the idle and vagabond , may PLEA: ON 
mem more injury than ſervice. i hens 
The benefit to be derived from Sunday Schools, 
tren to the proper object of the charity, muſt in 
every place depend greatly on the ſchoolmaſter; 
and I fear the ſtipend uſually paid is ſuch as will 
not engage, after the novelty is worn off, ſach, 
e. as are likely to ſecure attention and obe- 
dience by their wiſdom or authority. Parents will 
not ſuffer a maſter of a degree as low as their own 
to puniſh, in an exemplary manner, or to dictate 
with a decifive air to their children, Great obſta- 
des will often ariſe: to this inſtitution from the 
pride and obſtinacy of parents in low life. : 
Bnt the defign is generous, and it may pro- 
luce greater good than many apprehend. It may 
contribute much to n Chriſtianity in its 
due vigor among us. It may reſcue many | 
from a wretched life, an ignominious death, INE 
worſe conſequences in futuvity, © 
Whatever doubts the cold and rug Meß 
entertain, the ſanguine zeal which its promoters 
diſplay Abes them honor as men and Chriſtians, 
and will have its reward. Whatever has fo many 
promiling appearances of bein ing able to do great 
good, as the eſtabliſhment of Sunday. Schools, 


ought certainly to have a trial, and not to be 
rejected till the fulleſt experience ſhall have proved 
it ineffectual or impracticable. A ß © 61 
Therich have ſo many advantages, hoth fon he 
mnjoyment of life and the improvement" of their 
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talents, that, in gratitude for them, they onghi 
to contribute whatever they can to the comfort 
and inſtruction of the child of poverty. Chri- 
tianity teaches us to think, that the Giver of al 
good pifts will conſider this as a grateful return ty 
him; and experienee proves, that the improve. 
ment of the poor in good morals contribute 
greatly to the ſecurity ang accommodates of 
the + nay 


e © 4 Un 

CHAP. VI. "wg | 

Wo Qu 

Miſcellaneous Literature. 

I, WAS reading a very bed: copy Be 
verſes in an epigrammatiſt, celebrated in his time, " 
Bernardus Bauhuſius, and could not help being % 


ſtruck with the impropriety. of its concluſion, 
After the tendereſt exclamation it ends in a pun x 
The ſubject is Ecce homo, too ſerious an one 0 

admit of witticiſm, and 1 believe the writer, in Co 
attempting wit upon it, complied with the, taſe 
of the times without the leaſt intention to be 00 
unbecomingly jocular. 


3 9 25 0 
Ecce meus Jeſus pro me, lib orque, cruorque, f 
Et tabum, & fanies! Eece Homo, nullus homo! Lic 


Ecce homo, qui pro me! ſed flendum eſt — curtite, f 


cocelli, | ww 
In duo fumina, mi nh, liquimini W 5 
Ite, piæ guttæ, pallentes currite rivis I Nu 


; Grandibus, indomitis, tabificis lachrymis- 
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aght Quid ? ww lt venit ? ceſſatis, luis 7 ſaltem 
for Unica ſaltem una, O guttula parva, veni., 
hriſ Me miſetum! non ulla venit, non proſilit ulla! 


f al O pie Chriſte, quis eſt, quem tu adamas? adamas. 


I add a few pigtails” from the ſame author, 
ſor the entertainment of the claſſical reader. The 
{vilowing is on the three grand enemies of man, 


OVe- 
utes 


0 the World, the Fleſh, and the Devil. 
TRES HOMINIS HOSTES. 
BY Unum grammaticum, logicumque & rhetora vita : 
- Hos modo vitaris, cetera tuta tibi. 
Quis rhetor ? Mundus; — fallax logicus ? —Cacodemon's 
Semper declinans, eſt Caro, prammaticus. 7 

; The following is a part of an epigram on the 

ed of the new-born infant Jeſus, and a curious 


ſpecimen of the | taſte of the times. The poet 
eu aments the coldneſs of the bed. 


lion. 

pun. IN LECTULUM, DULCISSIMI INFANTIS TESU 
e to RECENS NATL 

„ in conde ſiniſtellam, dextellam, Jeſule, conde. 

taſte Conde, puelle, aures, conde, puelle, caput. 


be Olcula, parvule, conde, labella tenerrima conde, 
Hoc tege lumen & hoc, hoc tege tempus & hoc. — 
0 co, mi Jeſu, tuus O! ſi lectulus eſſem, 
Te, te ego, vel fuſo ſanguine calfacerem. 
! Wh ic ego; ſed contra mater: © non ſunguine gaudet 
rite, Ille meus dulcis, melleus ille meus 
K Poſeit aquamꝰ — jam nunc dabimus, Julciſſima virgo, 
An multam? © multam” —num gelidam ?—* calidam” 
Num dulcem ? — « falſam: ee flumine Fr lumine 
— fonte? 


* Pionte — Ohe ſatis elt, jam dabo, virgo, dabo, 
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Who is not ready to ſay with the poet Ohe ſatis Pl 

He thus concludes an epitaph on Arias Monts. 
nus the celebrated linguiſt. After enumerating 
almoſt all the known languages, in which he 
ſays Montanus was completely ſkilled, 'he adds 
well enough , | 


Angelicam optavit linguam quoque diſcere; Chriſtus 
Audiit, angelicum ſuſtulit inque chorum. | 


But the grand effort of genius, on which the 
poet values himſelf not a little, is the following, 
He calls it a verſe making one book,' and a book 
eonſiſting of one verſe. But I will give it and its 
title in the poet's own. words. 

% Divz , optimæ, maximzque matri, virgini 
&« Mariz, as hune Unius libri verſum, 
te unius verſus librum, Chriſtianum Proteum, tot 
& ora ſcilicet quot eœlum ſidera gerentem (veri 
« enim poteſt millies, bis & vicies, ſenſu ſalvo & 
e heroici carminis lege) noſtri in cœli reginam al 


fedctus monumentum hoc ponimus ſempiternum. 


Tot tibi ſunt dotes, virgo, quot fidera celo. 


c In eodem hoc Proteo eee, verſus 


cc pœne centum eſt invenire. 


Another, which he thinks a ſuperior effort, 
follows, 99 

Deo optimo maximo æterno Dei filio Chriſto 
© Jeſu: mundi ſervatori Proteus e variis ſacrarum 
* literarum locis depromptus, priori longe ad- 


„ mirabilior, nam fenſu ſalvo, & heroici carmi- 
* nis lege, wand poteſt 3,628, $00, ſcilicet tricies, 


66 
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£ 12 8 centies, millies, vicies octies millies 
«& octingenties. 85 | 5 


* 


Rex, dux, ſol, lex, lux » Fons, ſpes, pax, mons, petra, 
: CHRI $ TUS. | 


What a laborious calculation for a poet! 


In a florid epigram, of ſome length, he gives 
his heart to Chriſt, and exhorts the ſons of men 
to do ſo likewiſe, concluding thus. 


Corda date. — O qui dat, quam fine corde ſapit! 


Of St. Stephen, who rejoiced while he was 
tioned, he ſays, 


Siccine amat lapides? — ſic certe—nonne Corona® 
Ornari multo pulchra velit lapide. 


His epigrammatic remark on the phyſician is 
not in a bad taſte. 


Res miſera medicus eſt, oui nunquam mn eſt 
Niſi male ſit quam Wen ; 


In his aſpirations after the heavenly flame, he 


exclaims FO | 
0 „ mea fax, meus ignis 
Cur me ſic uris? cur? — quia tam procul es. 

The beggar's ſpeech is ſtriking. 
De Deo loquor libenter, non libenter audio. 


His hint to à ſturdy beggar deſerves attention. 


* i, e La asg. 
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Moſce, quid æra petis? vili quid de ſtipe ri: 
Alcidæ nervos „oſſa Milonis habes. 

Vah pudeat! — ſum pauper, ais; mentire; Napertun 
En bini cenſus, dextra, ſiniſtra, tibi. 


The following, written under a half-tength 


figure, contains a, fine compliment. 2 


Dimidium pinxit quæ dexters Deke 
Norat quod totum pingere nemo poteſt. 


Another good epitaph on Arias Montanus | 


Hoc Syrus in tumulo eſt, Hebræus, Graius & Auſon | 
Verus item, ſed non teter & uſtus , Arabs. 
_ Quinque homines, inquis? —ne 5 lector 5 kallere; 
namque 
Graius, is & Latius, qui Syrus ille & Arabs, 
Hebræuſque, idem eſt: nempe hic eſt magnus Arias 
Qui patria unus homo, quinque ſed ore fuit. 


The uſe of love and fear, 


Ut fugiam ſcelus omne, & amem ſuper « omnia numen, 
Da mihi frana, timor, da mihi n amor. 


But I will add no more, leſt I weary the 
reader whom I wiſh to grins: | 

Bernardus Bauhuſius, like moſt of the ſacs of 
Loyola, poſſeſſed learning and ingenuity , and 
the abſurdities of his manner are to be attributed 
to the erroneous taſte of his age. There are ſome 
kinds of falſe wit as entertaining. from their ab- 
ſurdity as the true. It is the medioeris poeta, the 
middling poet, the inſipid race who want ſenſe 
to be right, and ſpirit to be wrong, whom Horace 


— pad w$ wah 
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means when he ſays, neither gods nor men, nor 
the bookſellers ſhops. can tolerate them. It would 
be injuſtice to Bauhuſius not to allow that he has 
many elegant lines and phraſes, and ſome epi- 
grams in the truly claſſical taſte, with ſenſe and 
beauty in the beginning and middle, and, wo 
a point at the end. . 

I will diſmiſs Gs ſubjeA with the poers own 


zpologys | "GY, 


* 


PORTA AD MUSAM s UA M. 


See te momi dicunt, nimiumque jacere, 
Increpat & ſoccos ille vel ille tuos. 

Ne tamen hoc teneras urat tibi, Muſa, medullas, 
n & violie 4 ande e 77 h 


CHAP. VII. 
of being | wand. Ong. 


Tx ERE i wx” kind of Feed blabeny which 


ariſes ſolely from exceſſive ſelf-conceit. A perſon 
under the -influence' of this foible imagines every 
thing which he ſays or does excellent, and every 
thing that belongs to him ſuperior to the very 
lame thing in the poſſeſſion of his neighbour, Ac- 
cording to the- common adage, his geeſe are all 
ſwans. This quality renders a man completely 
ridiculous, and is indeed utterly inconfiſtent with 
good ſenſe and the obvious eee of oommon 
experience. 
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But there is alſo another kind of felf-compla- 
cency , Which is founded on ſolid and virtuous 
principles, and is the cauſe of one of the moſt 
ſubſtantial ſatisfactions which human nature can 
enjoy, I mean to enumerate a few of the means 
which have a natural tendency to produce it. 

The offices of Chriſtian piety are attended with 
pleaſure of a ſpecies no leſs durable than exalted, 
It was this which induced Eraſmus to declare in 
a ſerious ſenſe, that there are no greater Eyicures 
than pious Chriſtians. What can contribute more 
to pleaſure than the conſequence of piety, the 
calm ſerenity of reliance and reſignation? 

To pleaſe oneſelf, ſuch is the happy conſtitu - 
tion of things, nothing contributes more effec- 
tually than the communication of innocent plea- 
ſure to others. I ſay innocent pleaſure; for it 
is the nature of guilt to add a bitter infuſion to 

the ſweeteſt cup of human delight. 
Acts of pure Chriſtian charity, unmixed with 
oſtentation, leave a reliſh behind them which 
few gratifications equal or reſemble. I have no 
doubt but that the internal ſenſations of a truly 
_ charitable man, after having unoſtentatiouſſy 
relieved a perſon in great and urgent diſtreſs, are 
more pleaſurable than thoſe of the moſt celebrated 
conqueror : and I imagine the good Samaritan 
and Mr. Hanway enjoyed greater, delight than 
was uſually experienced by Alexander the Great, 
Czſar , Charles the Twelfth, Frederic King of 
Pruſſia, or Lord Clive. The blood ſeems to run 
more {moothly in its channels after a benevolent 


e ß . «Prod, Mf 
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action, ſo that the delight of it, while perfectly 


pure, may at the ſame time be denominated 
almoſt ſenſual. It is a delight alſo which may 
be recalled at will, and it affords peculiar ſolace 
under fickneſs md. affliction. 


As the ſtate of man is progreſſive, Providence 
has been Pleaſed to ordain that the ſteps of his 


improvement ſhould be attended with compla- 
cency. Whether the improvement is moral or 


mental, the pleaſure is great which accompanies 


it. man feels himſelf riſing in value by every 
new acquiſition .of good qualities. To be ad- 
vancing more and more, by daily approaches, 


to attainable perfection, is a ſtate ſo pleaſant, 
that it may be ſaid to reſemble the aſcent up 


a beautiful hill, where the proſpect over varie- 
cated mentions, meandering ſtreams, foreſts, 
diſtant roofs and ſpires, becomes at every Rey 


more delightful. 


Induſtry in laudable purſuits is a never- failing 
ſource of internal ſatisfaction. It cauſes a pleaſing 
ſucceſſion of ideas, by bringing new objects, or 
a change of circumſtances, continually in view. 
And if it js converſant with matters of import- 


ance, and attended with ſucceſs, there is no 


ſlate ſo happy as that of an induſtrious man in 
the exerciſe of his ſkill and abilities. 
To have ſubdued an irregular or exceſſive 


| Paſſion, and to have reſiſted a mean, a vicious, 


a degrading. inclination, affords a plealing con- 
{ciouſneſs of virtuous reſolution ;, a ſenſation fa 


agreeable and flattering, as could not have been 


„ 
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equalled by the indulgence or compliance, and 
has this additional advantage, that it is not fol. 
lowed by pain, remorſe, or any conſequences 
which can occaſion ſhame or ſorrow. On the 
contrary, after the indulgence of vice or irregu- 
larity, a man feels himſelf little and low; he 
deſpiſes himſelf, and recovers not his happineſs 
till, hy contrition or amendment, he begann a 
due degree of ſelf-efteem. 
No bad man, ſays the heathen poet, is a 
happy man. Nemo malus feliz. ' He is perhaps 
forever in purſuit of enjoyment; but he feels 
agitations and anxieties that detract much from 
his pleaſtires, and his reflections upon them, 
and their conſequences to himſelf, his family, 
and many others, become, at leaſt in the ſolitary 
hours of dejection, ill - health, or of night alone, 
extremely uneaſy. So that it is not merely the 
declamation of a preacher, but the deciſion of 
experience ariſing from actual fact, which pro- 
nounces that a good conſcience is neceffury to 
the true enjoyment of life. | 
No man can have a conſcience perſedly void 
of offence; but whoever has violated it reluct- 
antly, and repented as often as he has tran 
greſſed, may be ſaid to have a good conſcience; 
and a treaſure it is more to be deſired than the 
treaſures which are continually brought from the 
Faſt, by men, whom Providence ſuffers to be- 
come enormouſly rich to ſhow that enormous 
riches are no deciſive marks of its peculiar favor. 


FF 
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How ſweet the ſlumbers of him who can lie 
down on his pillow: and review the tranſactions 
of every day without condemning himſelf! A 
good conſcience is the fineſt opiate. The materia 
medica cannot ſupply one half ſo efficacions and 
pleaſant; and all the nabobs together, if they 
were to unite. their fortunes in ene , 
could not purchaſe. a ſimilar one. 
Good health, preſerved by. e and 
regularity, gives a ſweetneſs to life, a pleaſant- 
neſs of feeling which no civil honors or ſecular 


_ proſperity can beſtow. _ og 


Prudential œconomy in the management of 


expenſes and the confining them to the certain 


income, ſo as not to be encumbered with debt, 
or diſtreſſed by the invention of ways and means 
to raiſe ſupplies for the current year, exempts 
from ten thouſand painful ſolicitudes, and gives 
an eaſe. and calmneſs of ſpirits unknown to the 
moſt opulent who poſleſs not this caution; a 


caution equally required by prudence and com- 


mon honeſty. To ſee, in conſequence of it, a 

family riſing to independence, not likely to — 
expoſed to the ſcorn and ill uſage of the world, 
affords a comfort more ſatisfactory, than the 


fugacious pleaſures of oſtentatious extravagance, 


Self- eſteem, founded on rational principles, 


is one of the firſt requiſites to à, happy life; 


and to the honor of virtue and religion, let it 
be remarked, that it is attainable only by a 
benevolent, a wiſe, a prudent conduct. Men 
who, FE by. wi Peary „ by happily . falling 
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| among good examples, by reading good books, 
and by forming good habits in conſequence of 
all theſe advantages, conduct themſelves in all 


things with reaſon, with moderation, and with 


kindneſs ; — theſe are they, who after all the pre- 


tenſions - of voluptuouſneſs, enjoy the moſt of 
this world; for their happineſs flows like a gentle 
ſtream uninterrupted in its conrſe, uniform and 
conſtant; while that of others is like a torrent, 
which daſhes from rock to rock, all foam, all 
noiſe for a little while, till it is loſt in the ocean, 


or waſted away by its own violence. It is de- 


ſtructive of others, deſtructive of itſelf, and too 
turbulent to adit of pure tranquillity. 
Let thoſe who have wandered in -purſuits 
which themſelves are ready to acknowledge de- 
luſive and unſatisfactory, reſolve, by way of 
experiment, to try whether the pleaſure of that 
ſelf- eſteem which ariſes from rectitude of con- 
duct, is not the moſt pleaſing poſſeſſion which 
this world affords, whether it does not promote 
a conſtant cheerfulneſs and gaiety of heart, 
which renders life a continual feaſt. The path 
of duty, comparatively ſpeaking , is ſtrewed with 
flowers and ſurrounded with fragrance. © To the 
timid, the flothful, and ilhdiſpoſed, the firſt en- 


trance may appear to be cloſed with briars; but 
he who has courage to break through the diffi: 
culties raiſed by his own imagination, will. find 


himſelf in as pleaſant a walk as is to be found 
beneath the moon. T'ſhall not draw a deceitful 
picture with the colors of rhetoric. Much 


ar Be ed de ad ao MoS hole ei , . ( 
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uneaſineſs and ſome ſorrow muſt be the lot of 


every man in his preſent ſtate; but I contend that 
the pleaſantneſs of wiſdom and virtue is not fic- 
titious, and that he who faithfully adheres to 
them will, upon the whole, enjoy all the de- 
light of which his nature and his ſituation ren 
der him capable. | 

Many philoſophers maintain that ſelfiſhneſs is 
the ſpring of all our activity. Whether their 
ſyſtem is well founded or not, it is certain that 
in purſuit of the pleaſure of rational ſelf-eſteem 

we may be as ſelfiſh as we pleaſe without incur- 
ring the diſgrace” of meanneſs; for to the indul- 
gence of this kind; of ſelfiſhneſs it is neceſſary to 
cultivate every thing liberal, generous, uſeful, 
amiable. The pleaſure ariſing from it is not un- 
ſocial, though ee e in ſelf; for it is not to 
be enjoyed but by promoting the good of ſociety. 
The pleaſure is the firſt reward which Providence 
has been pleaſed to aſſign to the honeſt efforts 
of humble virtue, a reward infinitely diſpropor- 
tionate to that refupred for it in a better ſtate, 
bur ſtill of a pure, of a celeſtial nature, and 
great enough- to excite the moſt - e 2 
in its acquiſition. : 

Whar happineſs can ſubſiſt e this eflers 
tial ingredient, ſelf-complacency? External cire 
cumſtances-are of no value without it. The gold 
loſes its luſtre, and the purple its gloſſy die, 
without it. Titles, rank, power, property, the 
grand idols of a proſtrate world, are deceitful 


| and empty whenever the Ae tranquillity of 
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a mind ſoothed to rational complaceneyy is © 
ſtranger to the boſom. | 


There is this additional advantage in being 


pleaſed with oneſelf, on ſolid reaſons, that it 
puts one in good humor with the world. All 
nature ſeems to ſmile with us; and our hearts 


_ dilating with conſcious virtue and benevolence, | 


feel a new delight i in the communication of com- 
* | IEA 


CHAP. VIII. 1 05M 


| of affected ſenſibility; 3 e over an un. 


| formate inandi. 


Bitinn DA was always imb fond of 


pathetic novels, tragedies, and elegies. Sterne's 
ſentimental beauties were her peculiar favorites. 
She had indeed contracted ſo great a tenderneſ 
of ſenſibility from ſuch reading that ſhe. often 
carried the amiable weakneſs into common life, 
and. would weep and ſigh as if her heart 
was breaking at occurrences which others, hy 
no means deficient in humanity, viewed with 
indifference, She could not bear the idea of 
killing animals for food. She deteſted the ſports 
of fiſhing and hunting, becauſe of their ineffable 
cruelty, She was ready to faint if her coachman 
whipt his horſes when they would not draw up 
* and ſhe actually fell - down in a fit on 3 
gentleman's 
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eentleman' 8 treading on her favorite cat's tail as | 
he eagerly ſtooped to ſave her _—__ from falling 
into the fire. * : 

As ſhe was or: of a romantic rn, ſhe 
would frequently utter ſentimental ſoliloquies on 
benevolence and humanity; and when any cataſ- 
©: rnophe of a pathetic nature occurred, ſhe gene- 
"- ray gave went to her feelings by writing a la- 
mentation. I procured from one of her friends 
the following P. with liberty to pom it to 
the publie eye. 

Belinda, it ſeems, was at her tailette, do 
ing her tres, when an animalcule of no great 
repute in the world, but who often obtrudes 
where he is not * „fell from her beautiful 
treſſes on her neck. In the firſt emotions. of her 
„ orpriſe and anger ſhe ſeized the little wretch, 
of and cruſhed it between her nails, till it expired 


es vith a ſound 1 
£8, : | 
ls auen „4 rie. . 


© Wa Homer expreſſes the exit t of his heroes 


* The noiſe.” and the fight of the viſcera ſoon 
th rccalled her ſenfibility, and ſhe thus expreſſed it. 
of © Thou poor partaker of vitality, farewel, 
s Life undoubtedly was ſweet to thee, and IL have 
le WM haſtily deprived thee of it. But ſurely the world 
IN was wide enough for thee and me. And it was 
'P ungenerous to murder one who — an . 
2 under my foſtering n 
= x 
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© Na Becauſe thou ae minute we are inclined to 
ſuppoſe thee inſenſible. But doubtleſs thou hadi 
nerves and delicate ſenſations proportioned to the 
fimneneſs of thy organs. Perhaps thou hadft ; 
partner of thine affections and a numerous pro- 
geny, whom thou ſaweſt riſing to maturity with 
parental delight, and who are now left deſtitute 
of a protector in their helpleſs infancy. 

Thy pain is indeed at an end; but J cannot 
help deploring the unfeeling cruelty of thoſe who 
deprive the ſmalleſt reptile, to whom nature has 
given breath, of that life which, though it ap. 
pears contenipcltile.) in the eyes of the, thoughtleſ, 
yet is ſweet to the meaneſt animal — was ſweet 


to thee, thou poor departed animalcule. Ala, 


that I muſt now ſay was ſweet to thee! Did | 
poſleſs the power of reſuſcitation, I would re. 
animate thy lifeleſs corſe, and cheriſh thee in 
the warmeſt corner of thy favorite dwelling: 
place. — But adieu forever; for my wiſh is van. 
Yet if thy ſhade is ſtill conſcious, and hover 
over the head it once inhabited, pardon a haſty 
act of violence, which I endeavour to expiate 
with the tear of POE and the ak of ſenſi- 
bility,” 1 


Flendo turgiduli bal ocelit. 


I am informed that the drawer of her writing 
table is full of elegies and elegiac ſonnets on rats 
and mice caught in traps, and of tomtits, and 
robin redbreaſts, killed by ſchool-boys. I re- 
member to have heard a moſt pathetic eleg) 
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recited on the death of a redbreaſt, but can only 
recollect one pathetic Eroteſis. ©* Who killed 
« Cock Robin?” 

There is alſo a ſublime deification of an earth- 
worm which ſhe once accidentally trod upon as 
ſhe was  endeavouring to reſcue a fly from 2 
uy in the garden. It concludes thus: 


But cutie. to weep—no more to cn 

In the dark earth beneath yon wall, 

On ſnow white pinions thou ſhalt riſe, 

And claim thy place in yonder lle | 

Efts, toads, bats, every thing [that hath life, 
has a claim to her tendereſt compaſſion. And 
certainly her tenderneſs to them does her honor; 


but the exceſſive ſenſibility which their flighteſt 


ſufferings ſeem to occaſion, gives room to ſuſpect 
that ſhe is not without affeclation. What is ſo 
ſingular and exceſſive can ſcarcely be natural. 
Having heard and obſerved ſo much of her 
delicate feelings for the irrational creation 3 
was naturally led to make inquiries concerning 
her behaviour in the more intereſting attach- 
ments of private life. I expected to find that 
ihe, of courle , | 


/ 


Like the 8 true, 
Turned at the touch of j joy or woe, 


- And turning , trembled too. 


The following is the reſult of pen ae 
tion, Her temper Was ſo various and violent: 
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that her huſband was often obliged to- leave his 


home in ſearch of peace. I heard he had juſt 
recovered from a fit of illneſs, during the whole 
of which ſhe had ſeldom viſited him, and ſhown 
no ſolicitude. She had ſat weeping over a novel 
on the very day on which his fever came' to a 
criſis, and the phyſicians had declared his reco- 
very dubious. On his recovery he had gone on 
a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, by her advice, for 
the improvement of his fortune. He took leave 
of her very affectionately; but the was dreſſing to 
go and ſee Mrs. Siddons in Caliſta, and could not 
poſſibly ſpend much time in a formal parting, 


which was a thing ſhe above all things deteſted. 


But, let it be remembered, ſhe fainted away in 
the BH on Mrs. Siddon's firſt entrance, before 
the actreſs had uttered a ſyllable. 

Two fine little boys were left under her care, 
without control, during their father's abſence. 


The little rogues had fine health and ſpirits, 


and would make a noiſe, which ſhe could not 
bear, as ſhe was buſy in preparing to act a capi- 
tal part in the Orphan at a private theatre built 
by a man of fortune and faſhion for his own 
amuſement. She determined therefore to ſent 
the brats to ſchool. Indeed ſhe declared in all 
companies ſhe thought it the firſt of a mother's 
duties to take care that her children were well 
educated. She therefore ſent them outſide pal. 
ſengers by the flage coach to an academy in 
Yorkſhire, where ſhe had ſtipulated that they 
ſhould not come home in the holidays,, and 


md a. , ad on . Hr. oeaoma 
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indeed not till their father arrived; for ſhe was 
meditating- a new tragedy, under the title of the 
Diſtreſt Mother or the Widowed Wife. 3 
Though ſhe was not very fond of her hoſ- 
band, who was a plain good man, without any 
fine feelings, and was diſpleaſed with her children, 
whoſe noiſe interrupted, her ſtudies, yet, I took 
it for granted, that ſhe who ſpoke ſo feelingly of 
diſtreſs, of benevolence, of humanity, of charity, 
and who ſympathized with the poor beetle that 


we tread upon, could not be but profuſely bene- 


ficent to all her fellow creatures in affliction who 
ſolicited her aſſiſtance; but I was here alſo greatly 
miſtaken. A workman in ſtopping up her win- 
dows in conſequence of the late. commutation 
tax, fell from a ſcaffold three ſtories high and 
broke his leg. The paſſengers taok him up, 
knocked at the door, and deſired he might be 
admitted till a ſurgeon could be ſent for; hut I 
heard her as I paſſed by declaring, in a voice 
that might he heard from the ſtair-caſe on which 
ſhe ſtood quite to the end of the ſtreet - He 
„ ſhall not be brought here. We ſhall have a 
great deal of trouble with him. Take him to 
the hoſpital immediately; and ſhut the door, 
** d'ye hear, John.” The paſſengers, leſt time 
ſhould be loſt, hurried the poor man to a neigh- 
bouring public houſe, where the honeſt landlord, 
with a pot of porter in his hand, and an un- 
meaning oath in his mouth, exclaimed, Lat 
him in?—aye, and welcame. Here, Tom, 
2 ſes him laid on my own bed, and let him 


* 2, | : 
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& have every thing neceſſary ; and if he never 


„ pays me it's no great matter. — Come here's to 
his getting well again ſoon — Poor man — 
4 warrant now he has a wife and family that muſt 
& ſtarve till he gets about again — but they ſhan't 
& neither — [I'll mention it to our club — They 
& are all hearty ones, I know, and will ſubſert 
© handſqmely. * | 

The truth was, that the man had a wife and 
family, as my landlord conjectured, and is com- 
monly the caſe. I heard that he went next morn- 
ing to Belinda with a petition, drawn up very 
pathetically by a lawyer, who never gave any 
thing himſelf. Belinda had given orders to the 
ſervants to fay ſhe was not at home if any body 


4 ſhould call that week. For, indeed, ſhe was 


exceedingly engaged in penning an clegy on the 
lap-dog who had died of a looſeneſs; and had 
intended to finiſh her addreſs to the Dutchels on 
the hardſhips of the laboring poor. 

I was ſatisfied with theſe inquiries, and began 
to loſe my veneration for ladies and gentleman 
of exquilite ſenſibility, of delicate feeling, and 
the moſt refined ſentiment; believing firmly, that 
there is more good ſenſe and true kindneſs in the 


plain motherly houſewife, who is not above her 
"domeſtic duties, and in the honeſt man of com- 


mon ſenſe, than in the generality of pretenders 
to more benevolent ſenſations or finer feelings 
than belong to other people of 1 25 rank, op 
lence „ and education. 


) 
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E H A P. IX. 
Of the Art of 3 , or Rhetoric, as cultivated 


at preſent. 


Vir bonus, dicendi Peris "GATE 


Ir appears that many of our countrymen have 
riſen to great honors in the ſtate, and raiſed their 
families to nobility „by a talent of haranguing 
with volubility in the Houſe of Commons or at 
the bar. Yet this talent is not. always an indubit- 
able mark of genius, ſuperior judgment, or real 
wiſdom. © It has been poſſeſſed by men of ſuper- 
cial attainments and moderate abilities, and ſin- 
gular indiſcretion; but it ſtrikes, it dazzles, it 
carries the judgment of the hearer captive; and, 
from the appearance of a wonderful production 
without previous ſtudy, it cauſes an idea of genius 
ſurpaſſing the common ſtandard, and approaching 
to inſpiration. 
© Orationis tn & copiam ſeio elo- 
quentiam vulgo videri, ac etiam exiſtimari ab 
lis, qui ſi quos infinita quadam profluentia, con- 
* tinentique ac nunquam intermittente ſermone 
* colubiles, & eanoros audiunt; eos continuo di- 
* ſertos, eos patricio ex ordine oratores vocant, 
2 voesliſüm eng quemque eloquentiſſimum in- 
2 terpretantur: an vero huic verborum copiæ tan- 
* quam corpori animus ſubſit, non ſane ſedulo con- 
4 n aut ſaltem non magnopere deſiderant i 
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„cum tamen Romanæ parens eloquentiz nihil 
& tam famoſum exiſtimaret, quam verborum vel 
1 optimorum, ut ipſe ait, & ornatiſſimorum ſo- 
% nitum inanem, nulla fobjedia ſententia nec 
* ſcientia. Quinetiam cum videret oratorum ali 
« verba, aliis rem deeſſe; quamvis ipſe laudan- 
& dam nequaquam putaret illorum infantiam, qui, 
quæ noſſent, explicare dicendo nequirent; ſieu 
4 nec decem eorum, quibus in magna verbo- 
&. rum ubertate anguſta res foret: tamen ſi alte. 
& rntrum eſſet optandum, malle ſe diæit jejunan 
„ illorum dr indiſertam prudentiam, quam horum co- 
„ pioſam & flultam loquacitatem.” Famiani Strada 
6 Proluf, lib. ii. Proluſ. i. p. 125. Edit. Oxon, 
As public garrulity anſwers the temporary pur- 
poſes” of intereſt and ambition, it is not to be 
wondered that it ſhould be valued highly, and 
purſued with the keeneſt avidity; I know of no 
accompliſhment ſo eagerly deſired in the preſent 


age as that of oratory. © See,” ſays the anxious 


parent, what ſuch a lawyer and ſach a ſtateſman 
de has effected for himſelf and family. He has en- 
<& riched and. ennobled it ſolely by his eloquence. 


4 As to law, he knew little of it. As to buſineſs 


© he was a child in it; but he could talk like an 
angel, and you ſee how he is rewarded. There- 
« fore, my dear boy, attend lecturers on the art, 
& attend the theatre, read aloud, ſpeak in public 
& whenever you have an opportunity, and. omit 
« nothing which can make you an orator. 


Mr. Sheridan, the father of the 4 


who does is father ſo much honor, is, with 
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ſome reaſon, quite an enthuſiaſt in recommend- 


ing to the youth of the nation the ſtudy of ora- 


tory. According to him, it is the one thing needful, 
the ſalvation of the nation, as every thing laudable 
and great depends upon it. I reſpec his zeal in 
the cauſe, though I do not judge it neceſſary, as 
there appears to be no deficiency of ſpeakers in 
either Houſe, or at the Tribunal; and the rewards 
which have been layiſhed on ſpeakers will not fail 
to preſerve a due attention to this accompliſh- 
ment. Greater merit in more uſeful exertions 
has not equal reward, becaule it is not. ſo oſten- 
tatious, nor ſo intelligible to the vulgar. 

There is certainly a kind of oratory which con- 
ſlitutes one of the nobleſt productions of human 
genius. Such was that of Demoſthenes, and ſuch 
that of Cicero in moſt of his orations, but not in 
all, for he ſometimes deſcended to the character 
of a mere advocate. But there is another of a 
yery ſubordinate kind, which conſiſts in little 
more than mere n and declamation, exert- 


ed for purpoſes of faction, avarice, and ambition, 


with but few Wat and of conſcience, rules of 
equity, and truth, or concluſions of reaſon. 

I am afraid much of that modern eloquence 
which we hear fo greatly applauded is of the mean 


and. mercenary kind; and I am led to think ſo, 


from obſerving that many of the moſt celebrated 
orators have confeſſedly affirmed things in the 


ſenate when it was agreeable to their intereſt or 


party views, and denied them again when their 
intereſt or to their a promyaptec. _— | 
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affirmed things with the utmoſt vehemence, and 


the moſt unlimited confidence of aſſertion, which 
proved to have no foundation; and which, there 
3s reaſon to think, the very orators themſelves did 
not, at the very time they poured out the torrent 
of their eloquence upon them, firmly believe, 


But they were eſteemed able men for their party, | 


and emplayed to, harangue for them , becauſe 
they were known to exert themſelves in this way 
without one reſtraint from conſcience. Their 
tongues were uſed as ſharp ſwords to fight at the 
head of their followers for the ſpoils of victory; 
and the weapon has uſually been not only point. 
ed and venomous, but two - edged. 

At the bar no villain need deſpair. He may 
purchaſe, for a few guineas, an advocate famous 
for his eloquence, who, hy dint of unparalleled 
audacity, loudneſs of voice, rapidity of utter- 
ance , ſophiſtry of reaſoning , ſhall confound the 
honeſt witneſles into ſelf-contradiction, frighten 
| the poor jurymen, and menace the judge into 
partiality for his iniquitous client. If he ſhould 
ſucceed, againſt every one's expectation, his for- 


tune is made. Riches flow in and add to his 


inſolence. And now he ſtands forth an orator, 
| a formidable orator, at the very ſound of whoſe 
voice truth and modeſty retire in ſilence, and 
bemoan their injuries unredreſſed. 


It was this abuſe of eloquence, this babbling 


garrulity in defence of any cauſe, without regard 
to good, and juſt, and honorable principles, which 


induced Socrates, , or rather Plato in his name, to 
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enumerate b among the turpes an thearts 


that diſgraced their profeſſors and practitioners. 
ere Gorgias Leontinus, a name celebrated by an- 
did tiquity , was in many reſpects like the ae 
ent mercenary orator. He undertook to ſpeak in 


{vor of any cauſe for pay, and on any art, or 
on any ſubject, better than thoſe who, from pro- 
feſſion and education, might be ſuppoſed belt to 
underſtand it. And he would indeed ſpeak more 
plauſibly than they; in finer language, rounder 
periods, with a greater flow, with emphaſis and 


Y; eeſture; he deceived the vulgar, he gained his 
. point; and a modern Engliſhman with his abi- 

lities would have reached an earldom. 'But when 
- his ſpeeches were brought to the touchſtone of 
3 


reaſon and truth they appeared vile; all coun- 
terkeit, with a gloſſy varniſh, but without an 
atom of intrinſic value. Bring che moſt celebrated 
ſpeeches of ſome patriots to the ſame touchſtone, 
n end decide on their worth impartially, and then 
0 Whit will appear whether a knack of ſpeaking is the 
d firſt merit in a ſtate, and whether it ought to be 
”- MWrcvarded with civil honors in preference to pru- 
% WW dence in action, and in council, to activity in 
7 public buſineſs, benevolence in great deſigns, | 
© WMH forclight in precaution, and many lovely virtues of 
1 the heart, and uſeful powers of the underſtanding, 
which make no noiſe, and deſpiſe all ſplendor. 

} Great talkers in private life are not ſuppoſed 
| to be great thinkers. Women and children are' 

| jad to be particularly loquacious. By analogy” 
| it may at leaſt be ſurmiſed, that the greateſt 
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ſpeakers in pnblic life are not always the wiſeſt men, 
and hiſtorical facts ſeem to juſtify the ſuppoſition. 


But falſe oratory , though it ſerve the purpoſe 


of the orator, is often higly injurious to the public, 
by miſleading the judgment, and placing mw 
in the way of right and beneficial conduct. 
onght therefore to be diſcouraged; and the able 
ſhould beware of beſtowing that fame and thoſe 
honors on the power of ſpeaking with force and 
volubility, which are due only ta that real wiſdom, 
which is uſually reſerved, and which ſays but 
little, though that little is always to the purpoſe. 
<; #4 'But” (ſays a man of the world very truly) 

© men muſt raiſe themſelves by dazzling exertions, 
* culprits when accuſed muſt be defended by 
* ſomebody; he who can do it moſt ſneceſsfully 
by any means Will be employed, will be en- 
„ riched, and, perhaps, if he carries his talent 
„ from the bar to the ſenate , ennobled. This is 
<« the natural effect of things where intereſt and 
ambition are the firſt objects; ſo keep your 
« ideas of i imaginary etballance for the land of 
% Utopia. 

I hear in ſilenee and take my leave, referring 
OA venal defenders of things in their preſent ſtate, 
| however. corrupted , to the contemptible oraton 
in the ſchool of Gorgias Leontinus. 

Fuiſſe hæc olim quemadmodum juncta na- 
64 tura, fic officio quoque copulata, ut iidem ſa- 
& pientes atque eloquentes haberentur : ſeidiſſe 
% deinde fe ſtudium, atque inertia factum eſſe, 
62x ayes elle plures as nam ut Primum 


16 
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« lingua eſſe ceperit in queſtu, inſtitutumque elo- 

« quentiz bonis male uti, curam morum eos qui 

« diſerti habiti ſint, reliquille; eam vero deſtitu- 

tam een ingeniis veluti prædæ fuiſſe. 
unn, 8 


CHAP. X. 
of the dull l. Ow 


War: ITERS of Arong intelledt are ein with- 
out imagination and ſentiment, and conſequently 
dull, They ſyllogize admirably ; but they cannot; 
impreſs ideas with force, they cannot paint images 
with the pencil of fancy in the ſhape and colors 
of nature. They know not how to uſe the figure 
which the ancients called Enargeia, and which 
confiſted in repreſenting the action or fact related 
m ſo lively a manner as to render the reader a 
ſpectator . Their books are therefore approved; 
and then laid up on the ſhelf, where they con- 
tinue in very good condition for ſale, whenever 
it ſhall be their lot to be placed in a bookſeller's 
catalogue, The dull ſtyle is an excellent preſer- 
rative of books, as far as the binding and paper 
are concerned. 

Metaphyſical writers have greatly countenanced 


the dull ſtyle. Their topics are of ſuch a nature 


3 ſcarcely to admit of vivacity. Yet they are 


T axonv e r 
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voluminous. They have no pity on their readers, 
who, if they mean to be acquainted with the 


recondite authors, are obliged to toil with a pick 


axe through codes. of dulneſs, with as much 
darkneſs around them, and labor in their Progreſs 
as if they were at work in the lead - mines, [ 
wonder that there ſhould be many ſuch- writers; 
but I wonder more that they ſhonld have any 
readers, except thoſe invalids who labor under the 
want of ſleep, and who find ſuch pages wonder- 


fully efficacious in promoting gentle ſlumbers. 


There are many large works with pompons 
and ſpecious titles which may be ſaid to be written 
upon NOTHING, conſiſting of mere ſpeculation and 
fanciful reaſoning, which, while it pretends to 
argument and ſolidity , is more airy and viſionary 


than the romance of Caſſandra. It would be eaſy 


to enumerate many works metaphyſical, theolo- 
gical, ſceptical , philoſophical, and political, 
which are mere cobwebs, ſpun from the brain 
of inexperienced and unlearned ſpeculatiſts, taking 
up much time in the reading, puzzling, confound- 
ing every thing they touch upon, and leading 
to no valuable concluſion. Their novelty, and 
the fame they ſometimes acquire by the appearance 
of profound knowledge and wonderful refinement, 


has procured them readers, and introduced a taſte 


for, or at leaſt a patient attention to, dull thought 
in languid language. | 

Sceptical writers and abuſers of Chriſtianity are 
often men of diſputatious tempers with little ſenti- 
ment and fancy, and conſequently their works are, 
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with few exceptions, very ſoporific. Even Lord 
Bolingbroke, 3 lively writer on other occaſions , 
diſplays in his philoſophical writings a ſtyle and 
ich manner of writing which may be called a mere 
el, lullaby. Hume's metaphyſics are alſo worthy to 
be offered up at the ſhrine of Morpheus, unleſs 
rs; Vulcan ſhould make a prior claim to them. 15 
ny Few, I think, would wade through the dull 
the WI and Wi ſreculations of infidels and airy meta- 
er: phyſicians, if they were not ſupported in their 
progreſs by ſelf- flattery. They pleaſe themſelveg 
o WI with the fancied conſciouſneſs of great depth, 
cen WI ſubtlety, and acuteneſs; and are alſo not unwil- 
nd ling to be conſidered by thoſe who know what 
to they read, as very profound thinkers, men above 
ay Wl the level of vulgar prejudice, free from the ſhac- 
afy Kies of education, fitting like gods in the ſkies, 
lo- i and beholding other poor mortals blindly wan- 
al, dering in the regions below them. A little clou- 
ain Wl dineſs, and even darkneſs, contributes to augment 
ing the dignity of writer and reader, 
1d- It feems probable, a priori, that men who 
ing write againſt religion ſhould be dull; for men of 
nd great ſenſibility feel devotion very Forellilys Their 
ice WM love, their gratitude, their hopes and their fears, 
nt, are all powerfully influenced by religious ideas. 
ſte But the frigid philoſopher allows nothing to ſenſa- 
zht tions of which he is not conſcious, but, at the 
lame time, would bring every thing to the-tribunal 
are of his own reaſon, which he conſiders as infallible. 
ti- BY The taſte for ſyſtematical writings, where every 
re, chin 8 is forced to bend to an hypotheſis formed 


— 
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in the writer's-mind, contributes much to the 


prevalence of dulneſs. For ſyſtematizers indulge 


nothing to fancy, and admit no colors of rhetoric, | 


but ſatisfy themſelves with fabricating a chain of 
dry argument to lead up to the firſt link or ſpring, 


which they have forged by the fiat of their own 


authority. Men of geometrical and logical genius 
may be pleaſed with an ingenious ſyſtem founded 
on the ſand, but it will have few charms, and 
produce no effect with the world at large. It is 
a pretty curioſity, and is to be laid up like ſhells 
and moſles in the cabinets of the curious, for the 
inſpection of the virtuoſi. 

The learned and philoſophical are a ſmall 


number in compariſon of the reſt of mankind, 


and, as they are already cultivated and refined 


in a great degree , want not the improvements | 


derived from publications ſo much as the buſy tribe 


employed in uſeful and honorable action in the 


living world, To addreſs metaphyſical works to 
them (though they might reliſh them) is,” com- 
paratively ſpeaking, unneceſſary; and, we may 
reſt aſſured, that they will not he road by the 
men of bulineſs, unleſs by a few, wo wiſh to 
appear deeper than their neighſpours, 

Of what kind are the works which have be- 


come the favorites of an admiring world, ſuch 


as Homer , Virgil, Milton , Shakſpeare? Ho- 


mer is all life. He throws his narrative into 2 


dramatic form, on purpoſe to give it an air of 


vivacity. A man who Tongs and taſtes Homer 


Will 
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will not only be conſtantly awake and anxiouſly” 
at: entive, but elevated, fired, enraptured. Virgil, 
Milton, and Stikſpeare , are not quite ſo lively 
as their great model, but they are next to him 
in that quality , nor after à very long interval. 
Vivacity, ſpirit, fire; are the 5 n 
embalm writers for eternity. 

An affectation of great Ae y ſoftneſs, _ | 
gentleneſs, contributes much to dulneſs. An even, 
ſmooth , unvaried ſtyle, though it may be com- 
nendell by the critics, and pronounced faultleſs, 
will yet infallibly cauſe the reader to men out 
his arms and yaw m. , 

General terms, inſtead of parte; idle epi- 
thets, long __ ill 'turned ee e are in _ 
nature dull. 4 e 

A ſlow erajolihg ſtyle, jogging on like a [broad i 
wheeled: waggon, though it ſhould be richly laden 
with ſenſe, will not tempt many to accompany 
it for pleaſure, Who are able to enjoy the 3 
pidity of a poſt - chaiſe and four. | 

The anticipation of matter by a phedivits 655 
claration of your method, as is frequently done 
in ſermons, renders the whats? languid and flat. 
Diviſions and ſubdiviſions of the ſubject, Which 
appear in ſermons, have a powerful "effect i in re- 
alieing Hogarth's ſleeping congregation. 

In a word, whatever ſolicits attention with- 
out repaying it by ſtriking facts, beautiful lan- 
guage, lively imagery, and the ſplendor which 
genius, like the fun, diffuſes over all it ſhines 

2. 10 
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upon, muſt be irkſome, and, becauſe it is ick. 
ſome, will in time be negledied , and. therefore 
entirely ceaſe to produce the effect which the 
writer intended, 

Bad writers , as well as good , muſt abound 

in a country Kh Teas the preſs is open, and a 
 thonſand motives beſides genius „ impel men to 
employ it. 

Manufactures are, however , ſerved andy pro- 

moted by the making of books; otherwiſe , at 
leaſt half that have appeared might as well have 
been ſuppreſſed; I mean not thoſe which are 
calculated to do harm, but thoſe which can do 
neither harm nor good, from cheir intolerable 
dulneſs and inſfipidity. 
But I muſt refrain. Perhaps I am advancing 
opinions which may weigh againſt my Winter 
Evenings. I believe I had better ſay no more, 
but leave the gentle reader to ſtretch himſelf after 
this narcotic. Already, perhaps, he will be tempt- 
ed to ſay, that he finds I not only know the 
theory of dulneſs, but alſo the practice. 
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: Of ſome, Circumſlarkes relating to conj ugal 
3 Felicity. | 


| P RE SE N T my benden with the following 

etters, Which deſcribe a ſituation in private life. 
My 4 Huſband, | 

I wRITE not to upbraid you. 1 entertain a 


re ancere affection for you, and no unkind uſage 
lo {Wall ever remove it. I write only to let you 
le now the ſtate of thoſe whom you have unfortu- 


nately abandoned, your children and your wife. 
Fame has informed me, with too much au- 
thenticity, that,you have found another object of 


e, our love, and that I ſhall ſee your face no more. 
er Wl who had expected your return from the Eaſt 
t- Windics with painful anxiety , who had counted 


he ſlow hours which parted you from me, — 
hink how I was ſhocked at hearing you would 
ome to England no more, and that you had 


vas for your ſake that I lamented, You went 
gainſt my earneſt entreaties; but it was with a 
deſire, which-I thought fincere, to provide a gen- 
eel maintenance for our four little ones, whom 
you ſaid you could not bear to ſee brought up 
to the evils of poverty. I might now lament the 
diſappointment in not ſharing the expected riches 
which I. hear you 5 But I ſcorn it. 


ſettled with a miſtreſs in the South of France. It 
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What are riches compared to the delight of fn 
cere affection! I deplore the loſs of your love; 
I deplore the frailty which has involved you in 
error, and will, I am ſure, as ſuch miſtaken con- 
duct muſt; terminate in miſery. 

But I mean not to remonſtrate. It is alas! too 
late. I only write to you to acquaint you with 
the health and ſome other circumſtances of my: 
ſelf and thoſe little ones whom you once loved. 

The large houſe in which you left us in Har- 
ley-ſtreet could not be ſupported without an ex- 
penſe which the little ſum you left behind could 
not long ſupply. I have relinquiſhed it, and re- 
tired to a neat little cottage in a village fifty miles 
from London. We can make no pretenſions to 
elegance; but we live in great neatneſs, and, by 
ſtrict economy, ſupply our moderate wants with 
as much comfort as our deſolate ſituation vil 
allow. Vour preſence, my love, wouls m 
the little cottage a palace. 

Poor Emily, who is grown a fine ink] Fo 
been working a pair of ruffles for you, and a 
ſhe [fits by my fide, often repeats with a ſigh. 
When will my dear papa return? The others 
are conſtantly aſking me the ſame queſtion; and 
little Henry, as ſoon as he began to talk, learned 
to liſp, in the firſt ſyllables he ever untered, 
When will papa come home? my 

©. Sweet fellow! He is now dee on | his ſtool 
by my fide, and as he fees me drop a tear, aſks 
me why I cry, for papa will come hone ſoon. 
He and his two brothers are frequently riding on 


— 
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your walking-eane „ and take particular delight 


in it, becauſe it is papa's. | 

1 do aſſure you I never open my li to them 
on the cauſe of your abſence. But I cannot pre- 
vail with myſelf to bid them ceaſe to aſk when 
you will return, though the queſtion; frequently 
extorts a tear (Iten T hide in a ſmile), and 
wrings my ſoul , While J ſuffer in filence. 

I have tanght them, to mention vou with the 
greateſt ardor of affection in their morning and 
erening prayers; and they always add of them- 
ſelves a petition for your ſpeedy return... 

I ſpend my time in giving them the little i in- 
ſtrudtion I 'am able. I cannot afford to place 
them at any eminent ſchool, and do not clitiſe 
that they ſnould acquire meanneſs and vulgarity 


at a low one. I hope you will approve! my 


teaching Emily and the two elder boys the French 
language. They have already made a tolerable 
proficieney in it. As to Engliſh, they read alter - 
nately three hours every morning the 'moſt cele- 
brated poets and proſe writers , and they can 
write, though not" ar mag ner. yer a IFN. em 
and legible” hand. 

Do not, my dear; ünägine that the employ- 
ment 1s irkfoinie!! It affords me a ſweet conſolation 
in your abſence. Indeed, if it were not for the 
little ones, I am afraid I ſhould not ſupport ĩt. 

I think it will be a ſatisfaction to you to hear 
that, 'by retrenchitig: our wants and expenſes ," we 
are inen to pay for e they, we 92977 —_— 


/ „ % 
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though poor, are not unhappy from mes wante 
my neceſſary, _ 
Pardon my interrapting you. I mean to giv 
you ſatisfaction. Though I am deeply injurd 
by your error, I am not reſentful. I wiſh yu 
all the happineſs you are capable of, and am x you 
once loved, and ſtill. affectionate, 


EMILIA. 


ths » an 83 of chop yours „ the followin 
anſwer was returned: #30 


Excellent EMILIA, 


By the time you receive this, the hand which 
wrote it will be laid in the grave. I haye or 
dered it not to be tranſmitted to you, till I an 
departed; and I am now on my death-bed. My 
phyſician has told me, in delicate terme, chat! 
cannot recover. 
Avarice led me to Ererste from you; a Sos 
e of a year or two cauſed me, weak as| 
was, to forget you, and to form a connexion, 
from which I have derived nothing but. torment, 
I deſerved it by my folly and my wickedne< 
Lou were'the beſt of women, and I have wy 
ed you beyond the power of reparation. . 


"ts — . wha. > ¼ alk. | ENT ELD "I 


I vill not give you pain by a particularie env] 
meration of my various miſeries. I have been 
infatuated by one who loved me not, but loved 
the treaſure I rapidly amaſſed in the Eaſt, and 
left no effort untried to captivate my affeQions WM | 
She contrived to come home in the ſame ſhip, il * 
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where our acquaintance increaſed to an intimacy, 
which has laid the foundation of all my diſtrefs. 
But, could you believe it? After having ſpent 
in diſſipation and in gaming almoſt the whole of 
my fortune, ſhe left me, not without involving 


me in a fatal duel, and accompanied the man 


who gave me my death's wound. The following 
letter I encloſe, that you may have the ſatisfac- 
tion to ſee how different 2 woman ſhe was from 
yourſelf _ e 

Deſpicable W | 

Do you think I will live in 3 wich Jeu? | 
Refuſe to buy me the diamond necklace ! Cap» , 
tain — is a generous man. He has long expreſs 
ſed a regard for me. He has bought the neeklave 
which you, mean fellow, refuſed. Make no more 
pretenſions to me; and if you dare be angry with 
the Captain for any liberties he may take, be 


aſſured you will meet with your match: and 1 


hope to hear that he makes you repent your in- 

ſolence when you aſpired to the affeclions of one 

who is ane of a man af ſpirit, and —— 
 Your's no more. 

Till 1 eee 1 1 never thought of your 
letter. Indeed, as I knew. your hand, I never 
opened it; for it reached me when I was intox- 
icated with newly. acquired ee, e | 
variety of vicious gratifications. 

It has indeed afforded me unte suen 4 5 28 you 
kindly intended it, to find that my poor children 
have ſuch a — to ann 0 ene 1 
d deluded father. l 
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The wound inflicted by my antagoniſt: Who 

5s ; ah; a married man, is in a vital part; and 
there is not, as I have told you, the leaſt hope of 
recovery. I can ſcarcely. wiſh it, unleſs it were 
to repent of my tranſgreſſions; for I ſhould be 


aſhamed to ſee my in wed Emilia, and the pre- 


ſence of the little ones would break my heart 
IJ have had time to make a will; and the ſum 


which I have left, though little in compariſon 


with what I acquired abroad, will, I confide;'un- 
oe your care, ſupply a decent competency. 


Forgive me, my dear wife, forgive me, my 
2 children, and remember that the father who 
cruelly deſerted you lived a wretch in conſequence 


of his unkindneſs,; and/died prematurely; It was 


the laſt ſatisfaction he had that he lived to ſee his 


error, and to aſł God and his family forgiveneſs, 
Farewel; and may you and your dear children 
avoid the miſery by: As: 0 nn of 


v byſhand ,: voy eddie, ' 4634} 405 29% 
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The Dan's grief of: wg amiable bald 


eaſily: be . But her own heart and her 


children conſoled her; She had brought up her 
children, virtuouſly, and furniſhed them with 
uſeful knowledge to tlie beſt of her power; and 


they repaidiher by gratitude and good conduct. 


The addition to their: very little fortune Was 
3 to thoſe WhO had not expected it. 

When time had mitigated her grief, I have 

| ofiexrbpard her in converſation lament the fitua- 

tions which cauſe married perſons to ſeparate at a 


— 
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great diſtance; and for a long time, which, in ſome 
minds, are apt to eraſe the traces of affection; 
and ſhe has ſpoken with warmth againſt that ava- 
rice which drives people who have a competency, 
and might reaſonably be contented at home, to 
foreign elimes in purſuit of enormous eit, 
which Providence, as a puniſhment for avarice, 
frequently! renders the 8 hat miſery: - 


TSE5 7 8 38 K 8 
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E AL life affords not at all Ames ſufficient 
objects to employ the active faculties of man. 
Jruth; matter of fact, and neceſſary buſineſs, 
bon ceaſe n wehe grace of novelty. Fiction 
is therefore called in as an auxiliary to fact, and 
becomes highly uſeful in affording reereation. 
Hence romances and novels; hence alſo the drama 
and all the ſcenic repreſentations of the theatre. 

The taſte for theatric ſpectacles is univerſal. 
Ic is found in the moſt! poliſhed ages of antiquity, 
and in the rudeſt nations of modern diſcovery. 
It is ſeen to prevail in Greece and Rome, and in 
the Iſles of the Southern Ocean. It is ſeen not 
only in London and Paris, but at Otaheite. 

The Athenians were attached to public ſpee- 
tacles with an ardor which cauſed them to forget 
their publie duty. They expended on the theatro 
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the money which ſhould have ſupported a forini 
dable military power. Demoſthenes employs : 
great part of his moſt celebrated orations in endes. 
vouring to convince them of the danger of their 
infatuation. He is obliged to touch the ſubjed 
with great delicacy and timidity; for they; would 
ſcarcely hear any thing ſaid againſt their favorite 
foible, even when their political exiſtence depend 
ed on its removal. It would at one time hav 
given them far leſs uneaſineſs to hear that an army 
was defeated, than that the diverſions of the theatre 
were prohibited; Every Athenian received, it 
appears, two oboli per diem from the treaſur, 
which they called theatre money. 
The demagogue Eubulus, to pay his court to 
the people, cauſed a law to be enacted, prohibit- 
ing, on pain of death, the making of a motion 
to reſtore the fund, which had been alienated in 
time of peace for the theatrical expenſes, to it 
original purpoſe the military ſervice,” or the uſe 
of the public on any emergency. The law wa 
_ afterwards repealed through urgent neceſſity. 
Fond as Engliſhmen are of their theatres, [ 
believe there is not a true Briton. among them 
who would not cheerfully conſent to ſhut up 
every place of public amuſement rather than be 
conquered by an inſidious neighbour and tyrant 
like Philip of Macedon; and let it be remem- 
bered, that Athenian liberty. did not long ſubſiſ 
after the prevalence of this exceffive attachment 
to the theatre. When men value the amuſe 
ment of a ſight more than their liberty, it is not 
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to be wondered if their liberty ſoon falls a facri- 
fice to the Wee artifices of ſome up 
politician. | 

The. Romans were ſearoely leſs attached to 
public ſpectacles. In their decline they found a 
conſolation for the loſs of liberty in ay er- | 
ſions of _ enen and Circus. {121 


— Duas tantum res anxius a, 1 
Panem, & Circenſes. - 4 U v. 


They have no e a the fatiriſt, „peel 
of the Romans in their degenerate tate, but for 
the largeſſes of their Ont: and the woe 
amuſements. | 

Our Engliſh theatres have been euttvared 4 
ing the laſt century with ſingular care; and the 
hiſtrionie art carried to high perfeAion ; and in 
the preſent age there appears to be no deficiency. 

The days of Garrick were, however, the days 


of theatrical glory. He was undoubtedly accom- 


pliſhed in the art which he profeſſed; but he had 
alſo another art, that of drawing attention to the 
theatres, by rendering them and their concerns 
the faſhionable topics of converſation; - He wiſely 


devoted himſelf to one principal object, the illuf- 


tration of Shakſpeare's / beauties ; and, perhaps, 


carried the applauſe” of that great poet higher 


than he would otherwiſe have done, for the ſake 
of raiſing hitnſelf at the ſame time. People were 
anxious to hear the beſt poet recited by the beſt 
ator; and I believe both he, his friends, and 
thoſe who were intereſted in the ſutceſs of the 
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theatre, did not ſuffer any of his excellences to 
paſs without their due ſhare of newſpaper praiſe. 

Similar arts have been practiſed ſince his final 
exit; but they were not ſupported by his merit, 
and they have been carried to an extreme, , en 


has fruſtrated its own. purpoſe. bd 
Puffing, for ſuch is the technical term, Di 


to be relied on as the grand column on Which 
the whole theatrical fabric is to ſtand. But it is 
uſed in ſuch exceſs — , n loſes its effed 


beit. 


In the public certainly. 


14 


* 5 
aden 


Aale exerciſe of judgment as of candor. 


The nevſpapers, decide on dramatic merit 
with; abſolute authority. Thoſe who ſit in the 
pit, where the critics were ſaid to fix their ſeat, 

come with minds already prepoſſeſſed either for 
or againſt the poem or the actor, by the criticiſms 
of a newſpaper. A few; may have ſenſe and ſpirit 
to 1 for nen, hut me W are 
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Party via pars influence q eon. 
nexions with great people, | theſe carry off with 
applauſe the dull poem of the dramatiſt, and the 
mediocrity of actreſſes and actors. But where, 
in the mean time, ſhall modeſt merit find a friend: 
But the pit is by no 
means the arbiter at preſent, whatever might 
be the caſe in the: days of the trunk - maker. 
According to ſome previous determination of par- 
ty or prejudice, a player or play is to be ad- 
mitted or; exploded, and the pit, box, and 
galleries, join in confirming the ſentence with as 


— 
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led by- the arbitrary deciſion of ſome anonymous 
or intereſted detractor or encomiaſt, 

Intereſt and corruption reign in the political 
world with little control, We are ſo uſed to 
their prevalence, that, though we lament it, we 


are no longer ſurpriſed at it. But it is with 


aſtoniſhment we ſee it find its way into the. re- 
public of- letters. Upon conſideration the won- 
der diminiſhes. The artful and avaricions have 
diſcovered that fame, in the theatric walk, whe- 
ther of a writer or a reciter, is money. And' 
therefore men employ | themſelves to extol” or 
decry juſt on the ſame principles, and much in 
the ſame manner, as the __ and Bears in 
Exchange o * 3-70 
But, in the progreſs of corruption, are we 
to become a nation of ſwindlers? Are the liberal 
and elegant Nine to be corrupted by the gene- 
ral contagion? Forbid it, taſte and 4 e | 
it, Spirit of England. * 1 
Ves, ſays the artſul puffer, forbid it as you 
pleaſe, there will be ſmuggling of theatrical and 
all other fame ſo __y as the pence are to be 
gained by it. — | ee 
Romæ omnia venalia. 


$ * 
33 


It is an old complaint; and 1 fear there is no' 
"_— for it but patience. whe „ 
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CHAP. XIII. 


On the Praclice of attriboting all A Prin. 


ciples and Actions to Superſtition, 


In ſuperſtitione ineſt timor IVA NIS Deorum. 


CIC. de Natur. HW. 


. is the imperſelicn of 88 as 
words cannot be found to diſcriminate all the 


variety of ideas of the human mind with that 


degree of precifion which is neceſſary to avoid. 


error. A great many miſtakes in morals. ariſe 
from the abuſe of words, which are too often 
either voluntarily or malevolently miſunderftood 
and miſapplied. The Chriſtian religion has al- 
ways ſuffered by this perverſion. It ſuffers at 
this time, ſince it is denominated by thoſe who 


impioufly endeavour to injure its cauſe, a mode 


of ſuperſtition. Though man boaſts much of 


his reaſon, it is really aſtoniſhing to conſider 


how few exerciſe, it with effect. Give any thing 


a bad name, and the majority of mankind will 


abominate it without examination, merely in 


conſequence of the firſt impreſſion which they 


_ haſtily received from a miſapplied appellation. _ 


The freethinkers of this age, who dignify 
themſelves with the name of liberal philoſophers, 
are remarkably inclined to ſtigmatize onr reli- 

gion with the. name of ſuperſtition. They who 
wiſh to be eſteemed men of liberal minds, and 


f 
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who abhor the ridicule and cenſure which attends 
he bigot, are but too ready to join with the 
pretended philoſophers in exploding religion. 
o avoid the epithet of ſuperſtitious, which con- 
eys to them the idea of weakneſs, they are raſh 
and precipitate enough to reject all the comfort- 
ible offers which religion reaches out to her ſin- 
ere votaries. The very name frightens them; 
ind if they reſolve not to fear God, it is very 
ertain that they are ſadly afraid of man. They 
lare the vengeance of Omnipotence; but they 
annot ſtand againſt the ridicule of a minute _w 
oſopher and a pert witling. 

He muſt know little of the hiſtory of man- 
ind who ſhall deny that ſuperſtition has pre- | 
ailed in all ages and all nations, and cauſed. 
uch cruelty and miſery. Man has a natural 
endency to ſuperſtition. Feeling himſelf weak 
nd miſerable, he is ready to fly to any thing 
hich his fancy ſuggeſts to him as a refuge in 
is diſtreſs. A ſtock or a ſtone becomes the 
bject of his adoration. - He is ready to inflict 
n himſelf the moſt excruciating torments, or to 
uffer them from others, if he is once perſuaded 
hat he can thus appeaſe an angry Deity. Na- 
ural affection. dies at the command of ſuper- 
lition. A child is ſacrificed with alacrity, if 
he devotee is taught that with ſuch ſacrifices 
od is well pleaſed. Every thing yields to the 
devout phrenſy. That every philanthropiſt ſhould 
herefore endeavour to prevent its diffuſion among 


ankind , is to be expected and applauded. But 
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let him not, through eareleſſneſs or violence, root 
up a ſalutary plant in his endeavour to eradicate 
à weed, Religion is the medicine of rr 4 
as ſuperſtition is its bane. | 
In this enlightened age there is little ya 
of groſs ſuperſtition. The darkneſs of ignorance 
was neceſſary to give to the bugbears of imagina- 
tion the appearance of reality. Opinions are ex: 
mined in this country with that freedom which 
our happy conſtitution allows, and that perſpi- 
cacity which a multitude of well- informed un- ar 
derſtandings muſt reaſonably be ſuppoſed to pol. 
ſeſs. The national religion is therefore profeſſed its 
in all its native purity , and they who preſume Wl ar 
to call it ſuperſtition, r prove their own webe eri 
neſs and vanity. | er 
Such vanity muſt bs; wicked; though. at the | on 
ſame time it owes much of its origin to folhy. wi 
Weak minds often ſeek nothing farther than the 
applauſe of their company. They appear won- 
derfully wiſe in their own eyes, if they can-aſtonih 
their neighbours by the ſingularity or the bold- 
neſs of their opinions. Such men are to be known, 
whenever a religious idea is introduced, by 3 
ſignificant ſneer of contempt, or an uplidig Of ane 
the eye - brows with an air of conſcious ſupberioriy. an 
If the language of grimace is not ſufficiently um bu 
derſtood, they think it neceſſary to ſuggeſt a hint, me 
that they look upon all ſuch ſuperſtitious ſtuff¶ by 
&« as. unworthy men of ſenſe, (by which they rel 
mean to characterize themſelves), and fit only to def 
<« ſcare. children and old women. For their ow tha 
; * Parts, 
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6 parte they moſt congratulate themſelves that 
« they have emancipated themſelves from * 
« horrid flavery of prejudice.” 5 85 
Nevertheleſs it would appear, on a fair exami- 
nation, that theſe arrogant talkers are only half 
learned, and that pride fills up the mighty void 
of ſenſe ; yet ſuch is the confidence with which 
they ſpeak, that the young and the weak are often 
ſeduced by them, and become their diſciples. 
Thus their ſect is ined; in numbers, and their 
arrogance increaſes in a much greater proportion. 
They teach their diſciples that religion owes 
its riſe to ſubtle politicians, and its ſupport to the 
arts of prieſtcraft. That religion has been hypo- 
critically abuſed by ſtateſman and eccleſiaſtics to 
ſerve the purpoſes: of avarice and ambition, is at 


once a melancholy and an undeniable truth. But 


will cavillers never deſiſt from arguing againſt the 
uſe of a thing from its abuſe, a fallacy unworthy 
a man of common underſtanding or common 
honeſty? I reprobate thoſe politicians and thoſe 
prieſts who have attempted to avail 'themſelves 
of religion as an artifiee to; promote their ſecular 
deſigns. They are more deteſtable than the open 
and declared unbeliever. If he is honeſt, he is 
an object of compaſſion rather than Sone 
but thoſe artful politicians, who think to drive 
men to ſlavery, or obedience, as they call it, 
by frightening them with the phantoms of a 
religion which they do not themſelves believe, 
deſerve the vengeance of ſociety. It will be ſaid 
that they mean to 3 good oda by 
2. 11 
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promoting. ſuperſtition. I cannot call that good 
order which is preſerved only by the deceit and 
hypocriſy of the rulers. Good order requires that 
men capable of fo mean a deceit ſhould not be the 
: ny part of ſociety. Their very pre-eminence 
iſturbs good order. The only good order which 
they can wiſh to promote is, that tame acquiek 
cence among the lower ranks, which allows them- 
ſelves to lord it over a ſubject world, 
It is very true that religion contributes to ſe- 
eure a peaceable acquieſcence/ in good govern- 
ment. This is one among its many beneficent 
effects; but it is not true that religion is only 
the invention of politicians, and a mere ſtate en- 
gine to effect tranquillity. It originates in the 
human mind from the ſpontaneous feelings of 
nature. In the moſt unenlightened countries, 
where no pretenſions were ever made to revela- 
tion, traces of it are to he found. Nothing but 
ignorance united with depravity can deny the 
foundations of natural religion. Every good 
mind admitting natural religion by the light of 
natural underſtanding, will rejoice to find fo 
many proofs of the Chriſtian revelation. 
To fear God is the beſt method of acquiring 
that true courage which. fears nothing elſe. ' The 
fear of God atifes not from a timorous and weak 
mind, as the infidel pretenders to philoſophy re- 
preſent it. 
- mankind.” Have not the braveſt and beſt men 
in all ages and nations difplayed a reverential awe 
af God? * only the weak had patroniaed reli 


/ 


I appeal to facts in the hiſtory of 
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gon, it would long ago have been exploded! 
The examples ànd Arguments of the beſt and 
wileſt of mankind have operated, under the 
direction of Providence, in continuing among 
mankind that ſouree of all true comfort, a due 
ſenſe of religion. . The/vain and the Wicked have 
endeavonret to deftroy i it, and they have always 
ſucceeded With a fewyz but they have not been 
able to prevail univetfally;" neither will they; 
for it is founded on the rock of truth and the 
gates of felt ſhall noi prevail againſt. it. f glu 

T am ſorry to obſerve the philoſophy of Epi- 
eurus gaining ground in our country. It might 


33 
2 * 


4 


be called the' philoſophy of Satan. It is defirue- _ 


tive of every thing virtuous and good, „ank 
equally portenids | the ruin of empires and of hu- 


man nature. It flatters human depravity ſo much 


that nothing can impede its progreſs but the 
counteraQling prevalenes oy due Ptineiples 


and practice. 

I ſeriouſly exhort an; — who are 
Chriſtians indeed; to dare to profeſs what they 
elieve, and to diſcouhteflanee error by the nas 
ve fortitude of truth. The misfortune is; that 
he modeſt Chriſtian is tos often reſtrained by 
is love of peace, and by his humility, from 

ſanding up in the deſenee of the Goſpel; 'whie 
he patrons of error, incited by vanity, and 
malignant deſire of rendering others as wicked 
and miſerable as themſelves, 'are indeſatigable in 
he diffuſton of their | opinions.” It becomes the 
duty of the. ſincere Chriſtian to /exert | himſelf; 
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when unbelievers multiply, and the ſcorner from 
his chair declares the Chriſtian religion, like all other 
religions, to be only mode of ſuperſtition,” 
On the Machiavelian principle of uſing reli- 
gion as an engine of ftate, let me aſk the pre. 
tended philoſophers ,; how the moſt important 
tranſactions of civil life, and how the buſineſs of 
courts of judicature can proceed, when they ſhall 
have ſneceeded in diffuſing the doctrine that Chriſ- 
tianity is but an artful deluſion to inthrail the 
vulgar? Will an oath be then of any force or 
obligation? Theſe philoſophers are more injurious 
to the 1 s of ſociety than many Malefactor 
who are by the laws of their country capitally 
convicted. They deſtroy the very root of all 
civil and moral virtue. They are teachers of vice, 
not of timid and reluctant vice, but of vice which 
dares the broadeſt day- light, and Vaude defends 
itſelf on avowed prineiple. 

I will conclude with adding one en, 
which, though it may not find univerſal appro- 
bation, will, I think, deſerve it. I am perſuaded 
that a gend man ought to be cantious of ex- 
Preſſing himſelf with ſcorn and contempt even on 
the ſubject of thoſe many falſe religions which 
Prevail in the world , and which may juſtiy de- 
ſerve the name of ſuperſtition; for it appears to 
me, that God Almighty, as a benevolent Being, 
muſt always be pleaſed with intentional ſervice 
and obedience, though the mode of performing 
it is erroneous. At leaſt, I believe it will admit 
no doubt 8 | that God will be better pleaſed with 
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the zeal of the moſt. ſuperſtitious than with the 
mpiety and preſumption! of the unbelieving phi- 
bſopher, who proudly imagines. his own region 
vo be the ſtandard of all truth and propriety. 
Theſe unhappy dupes of pride will, I dare ſay, 
it ſome future day, find their error refuted: if not 
by argument, yet by the flow puniſhments of an 
wenging God. For great and terrible is the Lord 
God omnipotent. Who may abide his'wrath ? If 
his wrath be kindled, yea but a little, bleſſed are 
ll they that put their truſt in hing 
Bleſſed indeed are they who throughout! life 
have ſerved their God with devotion and humi- 
ity. God hall make all their bed in their fick- 
neſs. Life to them ſhall be pleaſant; as a journey 
throngh a delightful' country, warmed and en- 
ightened by the ſun; and death fhall be to them 
diſarmed of his terrors; ſo that both in life and 
at death they ſhall experience” the truth of that 
declaration, which teaches us, that e fear' of 
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MN the * Folly of fs Hering the Tae to be + ſeduced 
b Wit „in 7 hings of. Moment. 
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ww” 0 ak „ — el lively US creating 
power of the mind which, invents ſuch. 1deas as 
are both pleaſing and ſurpriſing, by their truth 
and enn; is a diſtinction greatly to be valued 
It is to poſſeſs a power of diffuſing a charm, on 
every ſubject, and of ſtriking conviction in the 
mind with an. inſtantaneous impulſe. There is no 
doubt hut that the Gives of every good gift. in. 
ended that it thould, be productive of, beneficial 
eech It is certainly conducive to cheerfulnel, 
and! enlivens the dull identity of common ſiſe. lt 
ridicules folly; and, by ridiculing, | frequently 
corretis it. It often decides with momentary, in- 
—— ſubjects which plodding induſtry ha 
labored only to augment, the obſcurity. None, 
J believe „will indulge a general invective againſt 
wit but thoſe who are deſtitute of it. 

Wit has ſometimes been uſed as an auxiliary 
to reaſon in the defence of religion. Dr. South 
poſſeſſed a ſhare of abilities which were ſufficient 
to brandiſh any weapon which he choſe to employ. 
Wit in his hand was ſharp and irreſiſtible, and 
made its way like the ſcimetar or the battle - axe. 
He was one of the ableſt champions of the church. 
He is not only a wit but a ſolid reaſoner. Hi 
learning is equal to his natural endowments. Wi 
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enlivens the maſs of his erudition, as the leaven 
laveneth the farinaceous ſubſtance. Dr. South 
exerted his wit to ſo good purpoſes, and with 
ſo much effect, that he is moſt deſervedly placed 
in a high rank among the many excellent preachers 
who have adorned. this country. A. ſincere ad- 
mirer of him cannot but wiſh that he had not 
deformed his writings with ſome expreſſions which, 
though not deſtitute of Manner, ml be ned 
s vulgariſm. | 

Dr. Horne, the preſent Dean of Canterbury, ' 
who has diſcovered a genuine ſpirit of piety in his 
writings, and diſplayed the beauty of holineſs 
in all its charms, has attacked the philoſophy. of 
Hume with the arms of ridicule. Indeed many 
parts of Hume's philoſophy appear to carry with 
them their own refutation by inherent abſurdity 3 
but they fall into the hands of thoſe whoſe wang 
of learning and of principles induces them to ad- 
mit the arguments of ſophiſtry in defence of li- 
bertiniſm. Dr. Horne juſtly; ſuppoſed that the 
admirers of ſlume were more likely to be diſabs 
ud of their error by the fear of deriſion, than 
by any force of argumentation. He has indeed 
derided both. ſlume andi the Humiſts; as they 
aect to ſtyle themſelves, withi . ſingular ſuæceſz. 
| only wiſh that the part of ie hook in Which 
they are attacked could be univ Hally introduced 
to their notice. It would operate as an antidote to 
his poiſon, unleſs indeed its genuine effects ſhould; 
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Te latter part of Dr. Horne's letters upon in- 


ſ 
fidelity I ſhould not have regretted, if it had WM 
been entirely omitted. It owes its origin to an 
obſcure pamphlet, which would never have 
emerged to notice by its proper power: and the t 

difficulties of many paſſages in Scripture are by 
no mèsans removed by the remarks of the piou ll þ 
Dean „however ingenious and well-intended. 0 
"Afﬀter'all , it muſt be owned, that great caution Wil » 
is required in the uſe of wit and humor as auxi- Wl h 
liary to the canſe of religion. They induce a le- 
vity of mind, which is too apt to -degenerate to Wl 
a wanton diſregard of every thing ſerious. Re- Me 
ligion, like a chaſte matron, ſhould appear in a Wl 
dreſs which excites ſentiments of reſpect, and t 
forbids familiarity: When ſhe is introduced to e 
mankind in a groteſque or gay attire, ſhe ought n 
to be under the direction of a guide who can Wl Þ 
teach her to preſerve an air of dignity in the midſt Wl th 
of her condeſcenfion: I mean to ſuggeſt that wit Will to 
and humor, like, that which is applied by Dr. in 
Horne, ſhould never be uſed in religious ſubjeds 
but'by writers whoſe judgment i is ſuperior to their fe 
eomie abilities, and whoſe comic abilities would, Te 
Ike Vorick's, ſet the table in a roa. th 
Wit and humor have indeed been much more d 
freqhently employed as the enemies than as the Wi pr 
auxiliaries of Chriſtianity. The natural man, as Ml 
he is ſtyled in the Holy Scriptures, that is, the | 
man who is unregenerated by grace, and but WF v 
little raad in theological learning, will find a Hof 
co 


multitude of l which, with but a {mall 
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fare of ingenuity, he may perverſely turn to 
fdicule. To be facetious on ſacred W re- 
quires more malignity than wit. } 

That Voltaire had wit, none can deny bue 
thoſe who are deſtitute of it. In ſubjects of po- 
ite literature his wit is always delightful, though 
his judgment is ſaid to be not always ſound; but 
on ſubjetts which concern things ſacred, both his 
wit and his judgment deſerve reprobation. Here 
his wit is always miſapplied, as well as often falſe. 

But, allowing for the ſake of argument, that 


che wit of Voltaire in ſacred ſubjects is pure and 


excellent, yet every man of ſenſe and ſeriouſneſs 
will arm himſelf with caution before he ventures. 
to give it his attention. A man has ſo much to 
gain or to loſe by his religion, that he will not 
naſhly i incur the danger of loſing all belief in it. 
He recollects that the ſparks of wit are often like 
the fire of a nocturnal vapor, which ſhines only 
to ſeduce, or like ſome ſtanes fabricated by art 
n imitation of nature , at once. brilliant and falſe. 

Reaſon only, or the powerful impulſes of con- 
ſcience , nl influence a man of ſenſe in affairs of 
religion. Convince me, if you can, he will ſay, 
that my religion is ill- founded, and I will relin- 
quiſh it, But wit is not able to convince. Its 
province is to amuſe the fancy, and not to per- 
ſuade the faculty of reaſon. 

"Je may be rather difficult to avoid 3 
when it appears under ſo Pleaſing a form as that 
of wit; but, as religion is confeſſedly of infinite 
conſequence & to our happineſs, let us always prove 
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the ſolidity of the witty ſentiment by the touch 
ſtone of reaſon. An impartial application of that 
teſt will, I am convinced, become alwa ys fa- 
vorable in the reſult to the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
If we are led by curioſity to read the works of 
celebrated wits who have taken the part of inf. 
delity, let us always diſcriminate between wit 
and argument, ſo as to be amuſed only by the 
wit, and remain unſhaken in our faith till the 
fortreſs. of it is battered by the main force of ſu- 
perior and commanding reaſon. [Chriſtianity has 
ſtood like a rock of ages amidft the waves of the 
ſea, for many centuries, againſt every attack 
whether of wit or of argument, and, under the 
Divine Providence, there is every reaſon to believe 
that it ſhall ſtand till time itſelf ſhall be abſorbed 
in eternity. Woe to thoſe who have miſemployed 
the talents they poſſeſſed in ſubverting the main 
column which e the fabric * nn 
_ 
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Of te 1 mere + Preferment Hunter # in the Church. 
N : 
Celeſtium inanes! =} „ Pxzsrus. 
Ix many a and Ap the only, 
object in view is the accumulation of money and 
advancement in the ranks of life. But religion 
teaches men to look above the profits and honors 
which- the world is able to beſtow; and when 
an official profeſſor of it appears to be remarkably 
2nxions' for preferment, it is difficult to believe 
ttat he is perfecily ſincere. To the vulgar, at 
leaſt, he ſeems to be one of thoſe who follow 
. Chrift, not ſo much for the wonderful 
works which he did, as for the loaves and the fiſh, 
There is ſo much of hypocriſy, deceit, and 
avarice, in the mere pre nt- hunter, that I ſhall 
not heſi tate: to ſtigmatige his character with the maſk 
opprobrious epithets. To the vices of a ſharper 
and an uſurer he adds:thoſe of the pretended de- 
votee, who: wears the robes of: religion to conceal 
the deformity: of avaride. Tradeſmen who! en- 
deavour to obtain » goods under falſe pretenees 
xe diſgraced: with e- of ſwindlers; and 
why ſhoulcb not a term of infamy be appropriated 
to the preferment-hunters, who, profeſſing theme 
ſelyes 3 that u, teachers al a ſublin 
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and religious philoſophy, appear to ſeek nothing 
for themſelves but the goods of this world, which 
they perſuade others to deſpiſe? Why Would it 
be thonght unjuſt or illiberal to denominate them, 


as a mark of diſtinction from batter _— ecele · 


fiaſtical WWindlers ? | 541 0 
A clergyman of learning and abilities who ach 
confiftentlys with his profeffion, and many ſuch 
there doubtleſs are, fup orts the moſt reſpectable 
character in ſociety,” 5 — that the corruption of 
the beſt thing is the worſt, is true alſo in this de- 
partment. A ſenlible- layehan; however religiouſly 
diſpoſed, and however candid and charitable, 
eannot view the miniſters of Chriſt, as they call 
themſelves, more eager in purſuit af a. prebendal 
fall than in the ſalvation of ſouls, without diſguſt 
and indignation. When he ſees them pay the 
moſt abject court to ſtateſmen and rich patrons 
who are able to recommend them at court and 
procure eccleſiaſtical dignity, without any regard 
to moral character, he naturally coneludes that 
they are worſhippers of Mammon, and that their 
fermons are but che cold -produftions of * 
neceſſity. 1 22 331844 | #7068 
True religion infoires a. greatneß of min as 
diſtant from abject meanneſs as from empty pride; 
but how cringing is the demeanvur- ofthe prefer- 
ment-hunter, how ſevvile his converſation! He al- 
ſents and diſſents at the nod of his graceleſs patron. 
Many a footman is a man of fpirit in dompariſon. 
And are ſuch as theſe the ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, 


conimillioned to rebuke vice boldly; and to 
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teach others not to he conformed to, this world? 
Themſelves the ſlaves of vanity and faſhion; ; looking 
upwards, not to heaven, but to preferment, and 
downwards with contempt on the inferior clergy, 
ind all the poor? Are theſe the men that are 
to bear the croſs, and teach us to. follow their 
example They know this world well indeed, 
and love it heartily; and if you wiſh to play your 
cards well, either in the literal or figurative ſenſe 
of that oheaſs; you cannot find better inſtructors; 
but for religion , many a plowman is a ſaint in 
compariſon. Diveſt them of their feather - topt 
wigs, their gowns and caſſocs, and they are only 
qualified, to make a figure at a watering place, a 
dancing and card aſſembly, or in Exchange Alley. 
Nothing ſeems to ſatisfy their rapacity: From 
vicarages and rectories they riſe in their aſpira- | 
tions to prebends, canonries, archdeaconries , 
deanries, biſhopries, and archbiſhoprics, and 
thence to heaven as late as may be. Such is the 
edification after which they pant, like as the hart 
panteth for the water brooks; as to preaching the 
golpel to the poor, NE the lick, clothing 
the naked, feeding the hungry, they have neither 
time nor inclination for ſuch mean employment. 
Think ye that they entered the church to ſerve 
others? They have no ſuch enthuſiaſtic ideas. 
Themſelves only they wiſh to ſerve, and in this 
world are contented to fix their reſidence, pro- 
vided they can but lodge themſelves in a palace. 
Did they ever rebuke the vice of their pa tron 
either in the pulpit or in converſation? Have __ 
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men, who think themſelves entitled to the very 
firſt places of eccleſiaſtical dignity, devoted their 
youth to ſtudy, and their manhood to uſeful la. 
bors in their ſacred profeſſion? Have they been 
indefatigable preachers or jrrefragable contro- 
verſialiſts? By no means. They have ſtudied the 
graces and the arts of pleaſing, and the Letten 
of Lord Cheſterfield have been unto them as a 
- goſpel. Contrary to the ſcriptural precept, they 
Have men's perſons in admiration becauſe of ad: 
vantage. They have been neither men of learn- 
ing themſelves, nor inclined to encourage it in 
others. When they have been at laſt elevated to 
the wiſhed for pinnacle, they have ſtill ſeemed to 
look down with contempt on the poor and the 
miſerable, for whoſe ſake Chriſt was barn and died. 
To form connexions with titled perſonages, ot 
men in power, is their firſt labor and their laſt. 
Dr. Dean was born in the middle rank. He 
had a good perſon, and was not deficient in toms 
mon ſenſe , though he had no pretenſions to taſte 
in poetry or the fine arts, and very little learns hel 
ing. He excelled his ſchoolfellows when a boy 0 
rather in the accompliſhments of muſic and dancing n) 
than in grammatical knowledge, or ſkill in com- 
poſition. He went to college with a character of 
' . decency, which he has retained through life, though * 
he never roſe above mediocrity in his attainments. WF . 
A certain lord wiſhed for a travelling compa i” 
nion for his ſon, and young Dean was recom- 
mended as a well-behaved perſon, from whom WP 
the pupil would learn ſomething of addreſs and I nat 
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manners, Which, it was agreed on all ſides, 
were far more uſeful in the world than nenn 
md Latin. 

The pugil Was of: a very vicious and extraya- 
cnt turn; and Mr. Dean found that he ſhould 
he entirely out of favor if he attempted to re- 
firain him within the bounds of virtue. He 
therefore gave him one general caution, which 
was, to have regard to decorum in his vicious 
ndulgences, and to conceal that conduct upon 
which, if he ſaw it openly, he ſhould be obliged 
to animadvert ex officio. The young man un- 
derſtood the nature of the reſtraint, and had 
conning enough to regulate his conduct by it. 

After running over the Continent in the uſual 
manner, the young nobleman returned improved 
in the graces , and therefore to the entire ſatiſ- 
dion of his father. Several noblemen, who 
were intimately acquainted in the family, were 
truck with the eaſy freedom and diſengaged air 
which marked the travelled pupil, and did not 
heſitate to attribute much of the merit to Dean. 
Some compenſation muſt be made the tutor; but 
my Lord was to& mean to expend any thing out 
of his own purſe, and therefore uſed his intereſt 
to procure a Chancellor's living of three n 
a year, in Which he ſucceeded. 

Mr. Dean never ſaw his pariſh-church ehe ks 
ws inducted into it; but the revenue of it enabled 
him to make a reſpectable appearance in his 
patron's family; and he contracted many: inti- 
meies with perſons in high life. His time was 
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entirely ſpent in er r friendſhip with tho 
who had intereſt. 
| In the lift of his noble acquaintance than Was 
a Lord of great weight in politics ; but of infa- 
mous character, and a. profeſſed unbeliever in 
Chriſtianity. To this nobleman he attached him- 
felf by the moſt aſſiduous attentions, and parti. 
cularly by ſinging a certain ſong with remarkable 
humor and expreſſion. Jollity was excellence in 
his Lordſhip's opinion, and therefore Dr. Dean, 
for he had now taken his degree, was jolly in the 
extreme. If there was a drinking party, Dr. Dean 
would be as drunk as a lord; and if his Lordſhip 
choſe to invite his favorite concubine to dinner, 
Dr. Dean was never unwilling to ſanction the viſit 
by his holy preſence. He would indeed write a 
little Sapphic ode- for his Lordſhip on-ſuch occa- 
ſions, for which his Lordſhip had all os credit 
with the lady. 

Qualities ſo ende and uſeful 8 not fal 
to endear him to his patron, who, not being de- 
ficient in gratitude, reſolved to ee him, eſpe- 
cially as he could do it without incurring am Wl” 
expenſe. A dignity in the church, of very con- lit 
| ſiderable value, became vacant, both Dr. Dean Wſti+ 
was preſented to it at the requeſt of his Lordſhip. Mott 
Thus great men pay their clerical toad-eaters! de 

The Doctor now became a man of conſe tte 
quence in his own eyes, and in the eyes of choſe de 
who are'inclined to venerate external appearances | 
As he had aſcended the ladder ſo highly and ſo er) 


ny. and began to form hopes of reaching the n 1 
top 
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17 of it, he purſued the ſame plan af flattery 
ind accommodation with which he had ſer out 
in life, and/ which he had found ſucceſsful. He 
had almoſt made a ſure friend of one of ' thoſs 
great men who make biſhops, by a, preſent of a 
brace of pointers, when death, whom no arts 
can render exorable, diſappointed his ambition, 
He had been at an election-dinner, where he 
caught a violent fever by eating and drinking for 
the honor of one of my Lord's particular friends; 
and, before he was quite recovered, was invited 
to a ball, where he danced ſo as to overfatigue 
himſelf, which brought on a AM and occa- 
foned his diſſolution, | 
| In this inſtance we behold a man of very litls 
learning, and no, piety, exalted to a ſtation in 
which none ſhould be placed who are not re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed for both. How does the 
nſtance operate on the clergy and the laity? The 
dergy it teaches to believe that their advancement 
in the church will not be promoted by virtue or 
laming; and the-conſequences of ſuch an opinion 
among the majority are eaſily imagined. The 
ity it leads to.entertain diſhonorable ideas of 
the church, ſome of whoſe main pillars are ſo 
Totten and noly. and perhaps of the religion which 
the church is eſtabliſhed to promote. Whenever 
the clergy become nnr „religion ſhares 
the diſgrace. 

The mere preferment-hunter is certainly a 
very fair object of ſatire, for his conduct is baſe 
m itſelf, ad very injurious to ſociety, He brings 

de 12 


* 
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every i ing that is ſacred, and every thing that 
is juſt and good, into diſrepute, as far as the in- 
fluence of his example is diffuſed. While ſuch 
perſons ſucceed , by ſiniſter arts, what chance 
have men of real merit, whoſe ſpirit can never 
ſubmit to mean behaviour, if they were ſure of 
a mitre? The preferment-hunter has been ſtudy. 
ing the graces and attending levees , while the 
modeſt man of merit was ſtudying wiſdom, and 
acquiring an ability to teach it others, in the 

- Feceſs of his library. While the preferment-hunter 
was conning the Court Calendar, the modeſt man 
of merit was reading the Bible. 


God forbid that any of theſe remarks ſhould d 
be miſconſtrued into a reflection on the good Will t 
man, who, in conſequence of his merit, is ad- ® 
vanced by the over-ruling direction of Divine ſe 
Providence to high ſtations in the church. Many Wl P 
ſuch there have been in this country, and many ir 
ſuch there are at this time. Their penetrating Wl © 
and generous minds muſt have ſeen and loathed|iil g. 
the character which I have juſt deſcribed , that of il ® 
a profeſſed ſervant of Feſus Chrift, an ordained mb Pc 
niſter of the Goſpel, making uſe of their profeſſion by 


merely to graſp riches and honors, and to gre 
tify a peculiar avarice and ambition. 

I take leave of the ſubject with a wiſh, that] of 
patrons of church preferment would confider ther 
right of patronage as a ſacred charge. ti 

I beg leave alſo to add, that there are no pe: 
ſonal alluſions in this chapter. Nor let any one 
accuſe me of cenſoriouſneſs or illiberal reflection! 
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on a profeſſion which I ought to honor, It is 


1 becauſe I honor it, that I would explode thoſe 
ſuch characters which, while they diſgrace it, contrive 
ance to receive the ſecular rewards of it. 
ever i] 
re of 
ady- CHAP. I. 
the | 
and Wi Of the Ezpediency of invroduring Chriſtianity into 
the the newly-diſcovered Iſlands of the Soutſi- Sed. 
nter | | 
man | 5 . | 

Tis impoſſible to read the voyages to the South 
ould WM Seas without great delight; but the delight is in- 
00d terrupted too frequently by ſentiments of horror 
ad. WJ and of painful ſympathy. Our newly diſcovered 


fellow-creatures appear in many moſt amiable 
points of view, They are generous, ſenſible, and 
friendly, Their hearts ſeem to be peculiarly ſuſ- 
ting ceptible of pleaſure and of pain; but they are 
hed Ml guided too implicitly by their lively ſenſations, 
1 and their reaſon appears to be univerſally over- 
ni. powered by the violence of their paſſions. Though 
on by no means cruel and ferocious in their natural 
ore temper, they exhibit , under the operation of 
revenge and ſuperſtition, the moſt horrid integer 
that 0! ſavage barbarity. 

hell Much has been written on the ſubject of hin 
| thropophagi or Cannibals; and many entertained 
per: ſuſpicion that they did not at preſent exiſt, if 
one it were true that they ever exiſted. But the late 
don voyages have rendered that truth, diſgraceful as 
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it is to human nature, indubitable. It is a cir. 
cumſtance which aggravates, inſtead of extenu- 
ating the malignity of the practice, that it ariſes 
not from hunger and neceſſity, but from a dis. 
bolical ſentiment of revenge. That paſſion, un. 
controuled by religion and philoſophy, is not to 
be gratified completely but by the deſtruGion of 
the unhappy object of it, and even by tearing it 
in pieces, and devouring it with a canine fero- 
city. Is it not eaſy to perceive, in practices ſo 
malignant, the interference of an evil ſpirit? 

The accounts of our late circumnavigators are 
unqueſtionably true, and they evince the neceſſity 
of endeavouring by the very firſt opportunity to 
call the ſtrangers from the error of their ways, 
and to initiate them in the benevolent doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. 

Superſtition alſo exhibits a ſcene in the South 
Seas not leſs ſhocking than revenge. To ſacrifice 
a fellow-creature in order to pleaſe a benignant 
Deity is a deſign which the Evil Spirit only could 
infuſe into the heart of man. The practice is by 
no means peculiar to the Iſlanders of the Southem 
main; it prevailed among the ancient Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, and Canaanites; and even Abraham, 
miſtaking the real will of God, would have fact 
ficed his ſon Iſaac if the hand of heaven had not, 
for the correction of this fatal miſtake, interpoſed, 
and ſupplied one of the beſtial train as a more 
acceptable offering. Philo indeed detracts from 
the merit of Abraham's faith and intention, by 
aſſerting, that many kings and nations accuſtomed 
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themſelves to ſacrifice their firſt-barn ſons , for 
the ſake of propitiating an angry Deity. There 
i; a paſſage in the cloſe of the third chapter of the 


« And when the King of Moab ſaw that the battle 
« was too fore for him, he took with him ſeven 
„hundred men that drew ſwords, to break 
* through even unto the King of Edom ; bat 
they could not. Then he took his eldeſt ſon, 
that ſhould have reigned in his ſtead , and 
d offered him for a burnt-offering upon the wall.” 
It is ſhocking beyond expreſſion that a father 
ſhould immolate a ſon; but what deed is ſo nefa- 
nous of which the natural man, unaſſiſted by the 
grace of God, is not capable? Ariſtotle ſays, that 
it was uſual among the Trebatti far a fon to ſacri- 
fice a father *. I make no comment on deeds 
which carry with them their own immediate 
condemnation. 

But I cannot but be ſtruck with the wallets 
ful ſimilarity obſervable in the manners and ſu- 
perſtitions of ſavage men throughout the world, 
and in all ages: The idea of propitiating the 


creatures, either human or beſtial, is almoſt uni- 
verſal. The facrifice of animals began with Abel, 


acceptable to God was handed down from him 
to the days of Noah. Noah himſelf exhibited an 


example of it to all poſterity, for an his departure 
* In Topicis , lib. ii. oap. ult. 


"a, 


ſecond book of Kings which fully confirms the 
idea that Abraham's' was not a ſingle inſtance = . 


Deity by bloodſhed, or the ſacrifice of ſome living 


and it is probable that the tradition of its being | 


* 
8 2 
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from the ark, we read, that he © builded an altar 
* unto the Lord, and took of every clean beaſt, 
and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt. 
« offerings on the altar; and the Lord ſmelled 
&.{ſweet ſavor; and the Lots ſaid in his heart, [ 
6 will not again curſe the POIs any more for 
“ man's ſake.” 

It ſeems probable that as men were diſperſed 
throngh various parts of the world from the ark 
of Noah, they carried with them the example of 
ſacrificing animals, and diffuſed the idea that God 


Was pleaſed with them, as indications of the 


ſacrificer's faith and ſincerity. 

There is, I think, no doubt but that 45 \vere 
types or faint ne de u of the great ſacrifice 
that was to be made by the Lamb of God for the 
ſins of the whole. world. It is to be attributed 


to a well-meaning, but ſuperſtitions exceſs, that 


in the place of irrational animals, the nations at 
length ſacrificed human creatures. This is to ac- 
count for it on the moſt candid conjecture ; but 
J believe it will be conſiſtent with reaſon and 


Seripture to ſuppoſe; that it was the Evil Being 


who tempted man to break one of the firſt law 
of God, which ſays, Thou ſhalt do no murder. 
It is certain that God cannot behold ſuch deeds 
with any other ſentiments but thoſe of extreme 
diſpleaſure. * Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by 
#5 man ſhall his blood be ſhed,” was the edict of 
Him who made man, and who alone poſlefles 1 
Tight to diſpoſe of hida; „Will I eat the fleh 
* of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? ” faith 


\ 
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he Lord. Much leſs can he delight in the CM: 
of his favorite creature. 

Can any. man then of common humanity i in the 
civilized countries of Europe avoid moſt earneſtly 
wiſhing that theſe poor children of nature might 
learn what that means, © I will have mercy and | 
not ſacrifice ? " | 

The expoſing or murdering of infants is an- 
other ſavage practice which diſgraces all thoſe vir- 
tues and amiable diſpoſitions which are repreſents 
ed as exiſting in a remarkable degree among the 
Ilanders. This practice, like the others which I 
have mentioned, prevailed alſo among the ancients 
before the Chriſtian era. Moſes was expoſed, ag 
were Romulus and Remus among the Romans, 
and Oedipus among the Greeks. The Greeks and 
Romans uſed ſometimes to place with the expoſed 
infant ſome valuable things which might ſerve to 
induce the traveller who ſhould find it to take care 
of it, if it were alive, and to bury it, if dead. 1 
do not indeed recollect any country in which, 
like theſe, there ſeemed to be a combination a 
the rich and powerful to deſtroy the offspring. 
Poverty, indeed, and ſhame, frequently cauſes 
er, ſuch acts of extreme barbarity among individuals 
eds in civilized nations; but it was never tolerated or 
me WI countenanced, but, on the contrary, ſeverely 
by puniſhed wherever Chriſtianity has been intro- 
of MW duced. The Foundling Hoſpital in England, 
z WJ Vile it does honor to human nature as a chari- 
Fi table inſtitution , reflects ſome difgrace upon it, 
& WI fince it Proves that parents abound in England 
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| who are ready to relinquiſh their offspring for. 
ever. Indeed the prevailing practice of putting 
children out to nurſe, even when the mother is 
healthy and able to afford it the nouriſhment 
which nature gave, is not very honorable tojthe 
ſentimental affections of thoſe who at the ſame 
time pretend to an uncommon \ ſhare of ſym- 
pathetic refinement. 

This neglect however, though culpable, i 
not in the ſmalleſt degree comparable to the 
cruelty of the Iſlanders with whom our navi 
gators have lately made the world acquainted. 
Chriſtianity - would not permit ſuch abominable 
practices, and therefore it is incumbent upon 
thoſe rulers who have cauſed the diſcovery of 
| theſe people, to take care that they ſhall be in- 
ſtructed, as ſoon as they can be made capable 


of receiving inſtruction, in the truths of the re. 


ligion of Jeſus Chriſt. Was Omiah baptized? or 
was he in any reſpect prepared to improve the 
ſpiritual ſtate of his countrymen? If not, I cannot 


help lamenting that the zeal fob the propagation | 


of Chriſtianity , that is (as Chriſtians muſt deem 
it), a zeal for the diffuſion of happineſs, it 
greatly relaxed among us. 

I fay nothing of the theft and luſt, and other 
evil practices and habits which peut remarl- 
ably among theſe Iſlanders, fince they are trifling 
faults, however heinous in themſelves, when 
contraſted with the atrocious crimes of which J 
have already ſpoken. When greater evils are 
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correctie the more inconliderable will ſoon be 
removed, 


[ cannot 1 . the pleaſure I fele 


in reading the laſt voyages, at that paſſage, 


which relates that the Spaniards had ſet up 2 
croſs, with the inſcription , 


„ VINCIT. 


It is an honor to that nation to have firſt intro- 
diced the name of Chriſt into theſe iſlands. 
There 1s in this enlightened age and in the be- 
nevolent temper of the preſent times no danger 
leſt they ſhould be guilty of cruelty in carrying 
on the conqueſts of Jeſus Chriſt. The olive 
branch, and not the ſword, is now borne under 
his bangin. 

I wiſh our on nation had paid ſome regard 
to this noble object as well as to the obſervation 
of the tranſit of Venus, to botany, to longitude 


and latitude, and to other matters which belong 
W to us only as inhabitants of this little planet. 


What a glorious voyage will that be, and Hea- 
ven grant it may not be diſtant, When pious men 
ſiall carry the croſs on the prows of their veſſels, 
and triumphantly enter the havens of the Pacifie 
les announcing the good tidings of me joy, 
and immortality, 


— 
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C HAP. III. 


te Prevalence of Methodiſm. 


] nzne is ſomething ſo flattering to the 
pride of man in the ſelection of his own ſyſtem 
of opinions in religion and philoſophy, that it 
might be foreſeen in theory, as it is proved in 
fact, into how numerous ſects, parties, or per- 
ſnaſions, every ſociety would be divided. In 
England the national church is undoubtedly well 
conſtituted for every purpoſe of Chriſtian piety; 
but to many it is a ſufficient objection againſt it, 
that all its rules and ordinances are already pre- 
ſcribed ſo as to leave no room for the gratifica- 
tion of vanity by innovation. Leaders of ſed 
are often, though not always, under the influence 
of vanity; but I wonld by no means affirm that 
their followers are not conducted by the unaffe 
ed impulſe of a ſincere intention. 

The zeal with which the methodiſtical teacher 
diffuſe their doctrines is exemplary. It exhibits 
every appearance of ſincerity, Early and late, 
in ſeaſon and ont of ſeaſon, they are ready to 
exert their beſt abilities in prayer and in all ad 
of charity. They wait not for ſolicitation , but 
ſeek occaſions of doing the work of that miniſtry 
which they have voluntarily undertaken. They 
conſider the acquiſition of a proſelyte, or the 
converſion of a finner, as gain; and are no leb 
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delighted with it, than the merchant with his 
fir profit, and the uſurer with his exorbitant 
intereſt, Under the natural influence of an ar- 
dor and induſtry ſo ſingularly active, it cannot 
be wondered that their ſe ſhould flonriſh. 
There are at this time but few populous towns 


the WH and villages in the kingdom in which the Metho- 
tem diſts have not a reſpectable place of worſhip „and 
ate permanent congregation. And there is every 
d in BY ralon to believe that they will continue to in- 
Per: creaſe, unleſs their endeavours ſhould be coun- 


teracted by the extraordinary zeal and indefati- 
gable activity of the regular clergy. | 

As the regular clergy commonly poſleſs the 
great advantage of a ſuperior education, and of- 
ten the accompliſhments and addreſs which in- 
traduce them into the company of perſons emi- 
ech nent for their rank and fortunes, they might 
nee ily ſubdue their antagoniſts if their zeal equal - 
0 led their ability. But there is in many an indolence, 
e undeſervedly honored with the titles of prudence 
modeſty, or humility; an indolence, which in- 
duces them to be ſatisfied with ſuch a perform- 
ance of their duty as, though it may appear to 
te, be regular and decent, is ſuſpected of being for- 
mal and perfunctory. 

The Methodiſts, with great propeseen , and 
indeed in imitation of that great teacher whom 
0 both they and we profeſs to follow, addreſs 
J themſelves with at leaſt as much zeal to the poor 
4 to the rich and great. The officiating clergy 
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do indeed viſit the poor when ſent for, and pro- 
mote almſgiving on the uſual occaſions; but the 
higher orders ſpend their time for the moſt pan M2 
among the rich, and in the uſual amuſements d 
a pleaſurable or faſhionable life. But where do i 
you find the Methodiſt from choice early in the 
morning and at the midnight hour? In the cot th 
tage or in the garret of the poor on his knees, . 
and at the bed-fide of the ſick and the afflicted Pe 
It will be ſaid that, under the influence of en. el 
thafiaſm, he runs into an extreme; and [I ſhall MP?” 
not be able to deny the charge ; but I fear tha 
the regular clergy often run into another ex- 
treme, that of indifference and inattention, [t 
is the ſaying of a fine writer, Fas eft & ab hoſt 
doceri. Let the regular clergyman condeſcend 
to learn of the poor Methodiſts ſo much zeal and 
ardor as may give him ſufficient earneſtneſs with- 
out enthuſiaſm. Let him have the warmth of 
enthuſiaſm without its madneſs and folly. Ant 
mated with true zeal, and enlightened with real 
knowledge, and ſoftened with Chriſtian bens 
volence, he will be able to preſerve his congre 
gation to himſelf, who will no longer be tempted 
to forſake the pariſh-church for the meeting place 
of every illiterate and itinerant preacher, who 
has nothing to canſe him to be preferred but 
his earneſtneſs of manner, and his appearance of 

unaffected ardor. a 
| I am not the apologiſt of the Methodiſt 
Their zeal and activity I admire. Their extrava- 


gance I pity and diſapprove. I ſee them diffuſed 
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over the country, and drawing away the 
congregations of the regular churches. I am 
convinced that the churches would anſwer their 
s of 0191s purpoſes ſufficiently well without ſchiſm , 
deff the clergy would condeſcend to uſe the honeſt 
means Which are uſed by the Methodiſts. I 
therefore take the liberty of recommending thoſe 
means to imitation; their zeal and activity in 
qed perlorming the ſocial offices of religion, and their 
earneſtneſs and force in the harangues of the 
hall pulpit. I have ventured to ſpeak in their favor 
where I thought them entitled to praiſe; I ſay 
ventured to ſpeak, for I know how dangerous 
it is to take the part of thoſe who are indiſeri- 
0 fe minately deſpiſed both by the great and the 


* learned; but was not this the caſe of the great 
3 Author nd our religion? | 
IE mean to conſult the intereſt of the Church 


of England when I recommend additional ardor 
in its clergy, as proper to counteract the influence 
of the methodiſtical preachers. Controverſial 
writing, of which we have enough, will produce 
but little effect. The tribes who throng to the 
Tahernacle are not readers. They are to be in- 
fluenced by oral influence alone, and if they find 
the preacher in the church unable to prevent 
their lumbers, they will haſten to the Tabernacle, 
where, if they can find nothing elſe, they are ſure 
of zeal and a noiſy eloquence, which rouſes 
liſts, their attention. 

Dh No churchman will deny- that the prevalence 
ied of methodiſm is an evil. He will, in conſequence 


Ls 


/ 
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of his conviction | that it is an evil, feel 
a deſire to remove it. He will conſider the moſt 


effectual means. If perſecution were allowable I. 
in the ſight of reaſon and humanity, he muſt of 
know that it only contributes to augment what r 


it pretends to diminiſh, But he muſt alſo knoy 
that in this liberal age, and this happy country, 
the love of liberty is too ardent to admit of per- 
ſecution. It only remains then that the regular 
clergy encounter Methodiſts with their own arm; 
with fingutar diligence, exemplary charity, and 
with unaffected earneſtneſs in prayer and in 
preaching; a noble emulation, which muſt ulti- 
| mately redound to the honor and en of 
human nature. 

There are ſome, for the clergy are but men, 
who, while the tithes and dnes are regularly 
paid, ſeem to care but little whether the pews of 
their churches are empty or crowded. They can WW 1: 
ſee their pariſhioners turn away from the ancient WM zn 
well- worn path which led their anceſtors to the ¶ of 
venerable church, and go in crowds to the neu- ha 
ly erected tabernacle of a preaching mechanic: v 
they can ſee themſelves thus deſerted with per- lik 
fect indiffereuce ſo long as their income, which WW $h 
they can demand by law, remains undiminiſhed WM ex 


But theſe are few, as I hope and believe, nM po 


compariſon of thoſe who, retaining a regard ior ¶ to 
the eſtabliſhed church, cannot but lament when IM th, 
they obſerve the pariſh-church deſerted, and the ¶ ha 
barn ready to burſt with it's multitudes. They WM bu 
will acknowledge that it is laudable to attempt th 
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to excite ſuch a ſpirit of exertion in the clergy 
of the church as may call back the flock that 
has ſtrayed. from its own fold by the invitation 
of ſpiritual food at once pleaſant and ſalutary. 
They will view this humble attempt in its true 
light, and candidly pardon a freedom of ex- 
preſſion which, like ſome remedies in deſperate 
caſes, is neceſſary to promote a certain recovery. 


"CHAP: IV. 


Of the Habit of conſulting. no one's Inclination 
but one's own. 


Ix this enlightened age ſelfiſhneſs has learned 


that the moſt effectual method of anſwering its | 


purpoſes is to pretend to a great regard for others, 
and to ſtudy the art of pleaſing them. Many 
of the moſt ill-natured and contracted minds 
have acquired an artificial ſoftneſs and liberality, 
which they diſplay on all ſuch occaſions as are 
likely to promote their intereſt or elevation. 
Shallow and ſuperficial obſervers confide in the 
external appearance, and often believe them to 
poſſeſs that generoſity of which they are oſtenta- 
tious. But there are no men more ſelfiſh than 
the cultivators of the art of pleaſing. They 
have no other view in any thing they ſay or do 
but to ſerve themſelves, and to gratify either 
their e or their vanity. 


2 ,. 
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But ſelfiſhneſs often aſſumes a more forbiddin 
_ aſpect. Inſtead of ſeeking its ends by pleaſing 
others, it regards nothing but its own gratihca- 
tion, and is entirely careleſs whether they who 
are within the ſphere of its influence are pleaſed 
or diſguſted. There is ſomething in this kind 
of ſelfiſhneſs more ſincere and reſpectable than in 
the other: it uſes no arts of deceit. It ſcorns 
advantages which are not to be obtained but by 
ſervility. But it is moroſe and diſagreeable. It 
violates the law of mutual civility, of humanity, 
of Chriſtianity. The ſurly lover of himſelf means 
to ſecure a greater ſhare of ſelf- enjoyment than 
others; but in this he is diſappointed , for ſuch 
is the oppoſition which he will always receive 
from thoſe around him, that he will ſeldom en- 
joy eaſe, much leſs any permanent ſatisfaction. 
His own temper and irritability , ſuppoling every 
one who converſes with him to be ready to 
ſubmit to his will, will operate like a fever in 
_ diſturbing his repoſe. 55 

The moroſe behaviour of the ſelf-pleaſer muſt 
certainly be attributed to a bad temper long in- 
dulged. There is a picture of him exhibited in 
the Characters of Theophraſtus, which is curious 
for its antiquity. I will endeavour to diſplay a 
copy of it to my readers. | 

„Self- pleaſing,” ſays Theophraſtus, accord 
ing to his uſual method of defining the abſtrad 
and then deſcribing the concrete, is an inabil- 
« ity to bridle the temper in common converſa- 
tion. . e 


« The 


b 
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ee The ſelf - pleaſer is ſuch an one as being 


& aſked where any one is, replies, Do not 
« plague me. When he is civilly adüreſſet i in 
the common form of ſalutation he will return 
no anſwer. If he happens to have any thing 
© to ſell, he will not tell the inquirer, the price, 
but will anſwer his queſtion by aſking, How 
« do you find it elſewhere?” If any one from 
« reſpect, and meaning to do him honor, ſends 
© him a preſent juſt before ſome feſtival which 
he is to celebrate from cuſtom, . he; ſays, 
„This is no gift,” intimating that it is only 
* meant to ſecure a return, and probably an 
© invitation to the feaſt, If any one accidentally 
„ bruſhes againſt, him in paſſing the ſtreets, or 
ſhoves him forward, or treads upon his toes, 
„and at the ſame time begs his pardon, he 
« will not grant the. pardon, but, will. pick a 
« quarrel with the incautious offender. When, 
© friend in diſtreſs is making a collection, and, 
© he is applied to for his contribution, he at 
* firſt peremptorily refuſes to, give any thing, 
* but afterwards brings his money,, ,and lays s 
* There's ſo much more money thrown away. 
8 Dow he happens to ſtrike his foot againſt a gone 
* as he is going along, he will begin curſing and 
” | wearing at the ſtone. He cannot long bear 
* with, or wait for any man living. In the 
© cheerfulleſt meeting of friends he refuſes to 
* ſing, to recite verſes, and to dance, And he 
* carries his moroſeneſs ſo far as that, when he 
2. a3 
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„is out of humor, he will be angry with the 
* gods, and refuſe to ſay his prayers. 

This character, as delineated by Theophraſtus, 
appears to be compounded of peeviſhneſs, avar 
rice, and ill- nature. It is odious in the extreme. 
I ſhould imagine that very few arguments would 
be ſufficient to diſſuade from it. But the miſ- 
fortune is, that they to whom this character be- 
Tongs err not from a want of knowing its un- 
amiableneſs, but from natural ill- "Wen and 
from habits long confirmed. 

When ſuch is the caſe, the evil is almoſt with- 
ont a remedy. Some diſorders of the mind, as 
well as of the body, muſt he relinquiſhed as in- 
curable. Yet this muſt not be done till every 
expedient of relief has been tried, and tried in 
vain. Endeavours, even at a late age, to cor- 
rect the temper, will at leaſt prevent it from be- 
coming worſe. There are many inſtances re- 
corded in hiſtory of thoſe Who have ſeen the 
faults of their temper in old age, and have had 
wiſdom atid reſolution ſufficient to amend them. 
There is every reaſon to encourage the attempt: 
for nuungllain ſera eſt ad bonos mores via. 

I be comfort which every man muſt feel in 
his own boſom, on the melioration of his tem- 
per, will lead bim to proceed in his efforts once 
happily begtin. If he can but acquire a ſafh- 
cient command over himſelf To as to refrain his 
tongue from àſperity, and from haſty expreſſions, 
he will Tind the ts 2998 of his angry 28 
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greatly facilitated. When the temper is correct- 
ed, the manners to which it gave riſe will na- 


ſtos, WM turally be ſoftened. Conceſſions will be made 
ava according to the dictates of politeneſs, and they 
>me, will be repaid with ample returns of civility. The 
ould comfort of the family, or ſocial circle, will be 
mil. o much augmented, that he who formerly ſought 
be- to pleaſe himſelf, by arrogating every thing with 
un. moroſeneſs, will find his end moſt effeQually 
and MW accompliſhed by conceding to others, in return, 

that reſpe and accommodation which is paid as 
ith- a debt with cheerfulneſs, but as a tribute with 
„„ reluctance. 


Since the corre cbm of a moroſe and ſelfiſh 
humor is attended with ſo much difficulty in 
age, it will become the anxious parent to exert 
himſelf in the prevention of it in early youth. 
be- But let him not ſuppoſe that extreme ſeverity 
re- Nis the beſt method of correQling ſelfiſhneſs and 
the WF ill- nature. Extreme indulgence is indeed highly 
nad Wl pernicious to the temper; but harſhneſs, ' on 
2m. WW the other hand, provokes and ronghens what 
pt: it means to mitigate, The angry paſſions of a 
parent furniſh alſo an example which a boy 
in I vill certainly imitate and Juſtify by 2 
m- WF authority. 


| - 
| 
| 
q 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the prevailing Practice of acting Plays by pri. 
vate Gentlemen and Ladies, writing and peaking 
Prologues and N. , and . Private 

_ Theatres. 


Natio comœda eſt. | i | Juv. 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes.— Honk. 


O F all the various imitations of life and 


manners which the arts exhibit, none approach 
ſo nearly in reſemblance to nature as the poetry 
of the drama, emhelliſhed by the actor's utter- 
ance, and be all the ornaments of the ſtage, 


Beautiful indeed are the images excited by the 


pencil; for color and truth of figure, and of 
attitude, almoſt vivify the canvaſs. But what 
Parrhaſius or Apelles can paint motion? Here 


their admirable art is found to fail; but dramatic 


poetry, accompanied with adtion, moſt amply 
ſupplies the defect, and giver to imitation. the 


air of reality. 


Arts ſo delightful, it might ;uſtly be exped- 
ed, would be univerſally purſued. The fact 


| onde with the theory. There is ſcarce an 


age recorded, or a nation deſcribed, in which 


traces of dramatic exhibition are undiſcernible; 


but in no country has the drama been more 


ardently cultivated than in England, where poetry 
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has had her Shakſpeare, and the hiſtrionic art 

her Garrick. | e 

pri So great have been the charms of the ſtage, 
ling that many in the genteeleſt walks of life, not 
vate 
with an ambition to wear the ſock and. buſkin, 
and to court the plaudits of a private audience. 
The profeſſion of a player was once unreaſonably 
degraded, It was an illiberal idea which claſſed 


thoſe who are able to expreſs the fineft fenfi- 


bilities of human nature with the refufe of fo- 
and ciety. Garrick was once, I think, miſtaken for 
ach Wl a ſhowman in the country, and treated, in con- 
try ſequence of that idea, with no great. reſpect. 
ter- ¶ He contributed greatly to add that dignity to the 
ige. profeſſion, which, when it is ſupported by an 
the excellence ſimilar to his own, it undoubtedly 
| of MW deſerves. The faſhion of acting plays, which pre- 
hat Wl vails in families exalted by rank and fortune, 


ere adds ſtill more reſpect to the art of acting, and 


\tic renders a ſet of men, whom the law has confi- 


pi bered as little fuperior to 'vagabonds , objects of 


the wonder and of imitation. The fineſt ladies are 
eager to emulate the graces and powers of an 


q. Abingdon or a Siddons; and lords and baronets 
fact have eondeſcended to be the diſciples of each 


an modern Roſcius. | 
ich Nothing can enliven a rural refidence more 
le; WM effectually than the prevailing practice of repre- 


ore ſenting plays in a neighbourly way by friends 
try and relations. Muſic, poetry, painting, fine 
dieſſes, — beauty, and Poliſhed eloquence, 


ſatisfied with being ſpectators only, have burned 


* 
— 
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combine to pleaſe all who are admitted to par. 


take of the entertainment. No rudeneſs and 
vulgarity interrupts the actors. The ſpectator 
or audience bring with them a reſolution to be 
Pleaſed ; and if they ſhould at any time feel dil. 
pleaſure, they have too much gratitude for the 
invitation, too much friendſhip for the proprietor 
of the theatre and the performance, and too 
much natural and acquired politeneſs, to expreſ 
their diſguſt. Thus all proceeds ſmoothly. Good 
humor reigns, and if vanity wiſhes to be grati- 
fied, why ſhould it be diſappointed, fince the 
cratifieation is ſo harmleſs and inoffenſive? 
But now enters ſome ſerious obſerver, and 
with a cynical air ventures to queſtion the inno- 
cence of theſe diverſions, ** O!“ exclaims the 
audience, © he is a methodiſt, a puritan, a ſaint. 
«© Hiſs him out of the houſe, and let us ſhut the 
© door and enjoy ourſelves without intruſion.” 
It muſt be acknowledged that his obſervations 
would be ill- timed and ill - placed in the theatre 
and amidſt the repreſentation ; but let us hear 
whether he has any thing to ſay on the ſubjed 
which one may liſten to at ſome leiſure quarter 
of an hour, while under the hair-dreſſer's hands, 
or while one is painting one's cheeks for an 
evening exhibition or performance. ; 
Since there are public theatres magnificently 
ſupported for the public amuſement ,-it is certain 
that the pleaſure and improvement to be derived 
from the drama may be. obtained without the 


trouble and expenſe of ſupporting and ſupplying 


* 
* Fr _ 
* 
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z private theatre; a trouble, which often en- 
groſſes ſo much time, as tg infringe upon im- 
portant duties; an expenſe, which leads to in- 


juſtice , embarraſſment, and ruin. | Thoſe who 


might otherwiſe have beſtowed their money and 
their time for the public benefit, or in works 


of charity, have found themſelves unable, and 


not inclined to do either, when their thonghts 
and incomes have been devoted to the expenſive 
vanities of acting, and maintaining with ſplendox 
the numerous requiſites of a private theatre. 
It may perhaps admit a doubt, Whether the 
various attitudes and ſituations into which im- 
paſſioned lovers on the ſtage are unavoidably 
drawn , .be favorable to thoſe virtues which tend 
to oroſhens the tranquillity of domeſtic life. 
Beautiful dreſs, enraptured ſpeeches , tender em- 
braces, inſpire ideas of love into the boſoms of 
thoſe who cannot harbour them without crimi- 
nality. It is a farther circamſtance unfavorable 
to morals, that moſt of the Engliſh comedies 
in the greateſt repute, are ſo ſhamefully immoral, 
as to recommend vice with all the embelliſhments 
of wit and ſhining qualities, and to diſcauntenance 
the moſt important and amiable virtues, by 
rendering the poſſeſſors of them ſubjeds of ridi- 
cule. To. hear ſuch dialogue as that of Congreve g 
and Farquhar is ſufficiently injurious ; but to 
commit 1t to memory , and recommend and en- 
force it by all the ſtudied graces of acting, muſt 
produce no good effect on the morals 0 the 


performer, They, whoſe profeion. it is are ji 
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likely to be hurt by ſuch dialogue, becauſe they 
are laboring in their vocation for ſubſiſtence, and 
often perform their parts with reluctance and 28 


a painful taſk; but the ladies and gentlemen ac- 


tors are volunteers: and may be ſuppoſed to 
adopt whatever character or ſentiments they ex- 
hibit from the deliberate act of their own choice. 
The love of the drama is by no means con- 

fined to the charms of the poetry or the pro- 
priety of the action. The diſplay of the perſon 
to advantage in fancied dreſſes, and in captivating 
attitudes, induces many to deſcend to the ſtage. 
Paint and gaudy dreſs diſplayed by candle - light 
appear with peculiar luſtre. To have the eyes 
of a large aſſembly fixed upon them at a time 
when they are decorated to the greateſt advan- 
tage, is a circumſtance very delightful to thoſe 
who live but to difplay themſelves and to court 
admiration. I fear I muſt affirm that the taſte 
for acting contributes much to the increaſe of 
vanity and folly, the tranſition from which to 
vice and miſery is too eaſy. 

What ſhall I ſay of the plain duties of domef- 
tic lite? They appear mean, vulgar, and trifling 
to the parent who labors under the theatrical 
mania. She who melts into tears on the ſtage 
at the fight of woe, can neglect her children, 
becanſe her attention to them muſt be in the 


retirements of the nurſery, where there is no au- 


dience to. ſee the tears of ſenſibility and reward 
them with applauſe. The time, as well as at- 
tention , 2 in che preparation for , and 


ind 


ac- 


N- 
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performance of a play , preclude the due d 
of parental attention to a family. Unfeeling pa- 
rents! who hypocritically weep to gratify your 
own vanity, and fend your ſweet babes from 
your boſoms to feel the pangs of real woe under 
the harſh and careleſs treatment of a mercenary - 
dien! While you are kneeling in all/the affected 
pathos of tragedy , there is one whom you have 
brought into a wretched world, and who is calling 
for you in the language of forrow ; but ye will 
not hear. They who are the mon apt to act 
ſenſihility, are often the moſt deſtitute of it. Let 
us ſee no more your black velvet train, your 
diſhevelled hair, and your white handkerchief. 
Be no longer defirous of perſonating the afflicted 
parent on the ſtage, but go home and be the 
good mother in your nurſery and at your family 
hre - fide. © © 

But not only the babes are neglected, but 
the tender charities of man and wife are loſt by 
the rage of acting in private theatres. The lady 
performs the part of a wife or beloved heroine 
with ſome libertine beau, who fails not to re- 
commend himſelf by the charms of his dreſs , 
perſon, and elocution; and the gentleman is the 
lover of ſome lovely object, to whom it is diffi- 
cult to pretend a paſſion without feeling it. It 
muſt be allowed that ſuch ſituations are dangerous; 
and the low ſtate of conjugal felicity and fidelity 
in the preſent age may perhaps juſtify the friends 
of virtue and good order in the endeayour to 
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private life, Perhaps the apprehenſions may be 


may be wiſhed, without offence, that the lover 
of it would be contented with the excellent 


taſte and ſenſe enough to be delighted with fine 


family circle? Pleaſure and improvement woulc 


are probably actuated by a fecret vanity , on 


diſcourage any prevailing practices which appear 
in the leaſt degree likely to diminiſh them. 
I will not attempt to exaggerate my deferir 
tion of the evils which may poſſibly ariſe from 
the prevailing taſte for ſcenical amuſements i 


merely imaginary. A caution can, however, de 
no harm, and may poſllibly prevent it. 

As the fineſt compoſitions. of the drama ma 
be ſeen exhibited in the greateſt perfection, it 


amuſements of the public theatres, If, indeed 
they are lovers of dramatic poetry, and poſle 


compolition independently of dreſs, ſtage - trick 
and ſcenery, why will they not acquieſce 
reading the beſt plays in their cloſet, or in the 


be the certain reſult of ſuch a mode of ſpending 
time, without the poſſibility of danger, pre 
vided the pieces were ſelected with due judgment 
and delicacy of choice, Expenſe, and a thouſand 
vanities and follies to which the practice of 
acting in private theatres gives riſe , would thui f 
be avoided. pl 

The faſhionable prolegae and * writen 
and ſpcakers, and the whole tribe of gentlemen 
and lady actors, whatever they may pretend of 
taſte for poetry and a love of harmleſs amuſement, 


of the moſt powerful motives of the human heart. 


/ 
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They unhappily purſue a conduct which is likely. 


o increaſe rather than to leſſen a foible, which 
not vice, is the fruitful parent of it. 


"CHAP. VI. 


F man as diſtinguiſhed from other Animals. 


T O ſurvey an object diſtindtly, to perceive 
the beauties' of its color. and the ſymmetry of 
is ſhape, it is neceſſary to place it at a diſtance 
from the eye. Man, therefore, it may be con- 
duded,, when he contemplates his own ſpecies, 
ſands too nearly to it to be able to examine it 
with ſufficient accuracy *. If indeed he were 
cdevated to the rank in which we conceive an 
angel, he might inveſtigate the nature of his 
{cllow creatures with a ſkill no leſs maſterly than 
that with which he now anatomizes a reptile, or 
analyzes a plant; but in his preſent ſtate, par- 
icipating the natufe which he undertakes to de- 
{ribe, the delineation muſt of neceſlity be incom- 
plete; for though it may be ſaid, that to do 
juſtice to the ſubject he has only to inſpect 
himſelf, to examine that nature and -thoſe pro- 
perties of Which his. own boſom is conſcious, 
jet it muſt be remembered, that to the mind 
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as to the eye, any exertion is more eaſy thay 
ſelt-contemplation. 

What man, therefore, can know TY eer- 
tainty of himſelf is but little; yet that little, as 
it conſtitutes. the whole of * knowledge on the 
moſt intereſting of all hay wand is to him highly 
momentous. 

It is obvious to a that man, after all 
his boaſted pre-eminence, reſembles the brutes 
in his birth, in his growth, in his mode of ſuſte- 
nance, in his decay, and in his diſlolution. In 
theſe particulars he muſt be numbered among 
the animals whom he has reduced under ſub- 
jection, and whom he often e e as mere 
animated matter. / | 

But man poſſeſſes reafon , and is fufficiently 
proud of the endowment. Reaſon, however, 
alone will not confer that ſaperiority which he 
haughtily aſſumes. Many among the tenants of 
the air, the water, and the grove, diſplay a de- 
gree of ſagacity which reſembles reaſon fo nearly 
as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from it but by 
the microſcopical powers of metaphyſics, or the 
partial medium of human pride, 

The dog and the horſe are the familiar com- 
panions and aſſiſtants of man, and every one 
may form an idea of their ſagacity, to which 
the epithet half - reaſoning ſcarcely does juſtice. 
There are many beings in the human form, and 
in a ſtate neither of idietiſm nor infanity, who 
yield to theſe animals in qualities allowed to be 
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mental, ſuch as quickneſs of apprehenſion, cun- 


ning in the accompliſhment of a purpoſe, and 


n memory. Inſects and birds in the ſtructure of their 


neſs equal the works of human dexterity; and 
in the provident care of their young, While their 
are is neceſſary, afford a model which man may 
imitate to advantage. : 

« But this is inſtinct,“ interpoſes an obj ect- 
or. I aſk how find and reaſon differ, =Y 
whether the ſagacity of man is not inſtinct, ſimi- 
ar in ſpecies to that of the brutes, though in 
many inſtances infinitely ſuperior in degree? 


But to what point do, theſe obſervations tend Z 
The degradation of human nature? To a purpoſe 
elenrially different. They lead to a concluſion 


that man 1s diſtinguiſhed from the brutes that 
periſh ; by ſomething ſuperior to reaſon. 


Philoſophers* have defined man, a two-legged 


ind unfeathered animal, and hides found other 
diſindtions from the beſtial train, in his power 
d laughing and ſhedding tears. BUT THE NOBLE 
D>»1ING!ION OF His NATURE IS, in my opinion, 
bis SENSE OF RELIGION, HIS IDEA QF HIS GouD. 
He alone among the numerous, tribes, into which 
lie has been inſpired, poſſeſſes the glorious 


privilege of recognizing his benefactor. He alone 


loks up to Heaven as his home, and thence 


ks comfort and ſupport amidſt the miſeries of 


a humiliating exile, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the World in a religious View of 8 


= E vanity of the world ſupplies an ample 
topic for declamatory invective. But though the 
florid language of declamation may diſplay to 
advantage the abilities of a rhetorician, and amuſe 
the curioſity of an idle hearer, yet it avails nale 
in producing a permanent conviction. 
General inveCtive againſt the world and its 
inhabitants is indeed impiety ; for they are both 
the creatures of God, and the moral as well az 
natural phenomena are conducted by his provi- 
dence. Men feel that there is good in the world, 
and to argue againſt experience cannot perſuade, 
but may provoke. 
The world has in it much evil; but the good 
preponderates: and to ſuppoſe the contrary dero- 
gates from the Deity. Even pleaſures , riches, 
honors, againſt which ſo much ſpecious oratory 
has been vainly exerted , are good in themſelves; 
and evil only in the exceſs, in the abuſe, and as 
they engroſs that attention which is due to the 
duties of piety to God and beneficence to man. 
Mr. Pope ſays, to enjoy is to obey; and it can- 
not be doubted but that the ſame benignant hand 
which reaches out a favor, deſigned that it ſhould 
be received and enjoyed. The roſe was not taught 
to breathe fragrance, and man at the ſame time 
forbidden to inhale the ſweets with thoſe noſtrils 
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which are furniſhed with organs for their percep- 
ton. External objects are furniſhed in great abund- 
ance and variety, and internal ſenſes formed with 
exquiſite ſenſibility to receive impreſſion from 
them, as the wax from the ſeal. 

But if the world is not contemptible, where 
i 55 truth of Solomon's emphatic ſentence againſt 

—“ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity?“ 

1 anſwer, that the corruption of the beſt 
tings is the production of the worſt. The va- 
nity of the world ariſes from the folly of man. 
This it is which has tranſmuted gold into droſs, 
ſubſtantial bleſſings into miſery. This it was which 
unparadiſed an Eden; and, if it were not con- 
trouled , would rob even heaven of its felicity. 

As this folly ariſes in great meaſure from the 
natural infirmity of man, and the depravity of 
his nature conſequent on the fall, there is too 
much reaſon to believe that it will continue to 
operate, as it has always operated, in rendering 
the world a ſcene of vanity and vexation. God 
made the world, and ſaw that it was good, but 
man has made * evil; but, ſince it is evil, it be- 
comes man to ſeek-a remedy or alleviation. And 
to whom can he fly for ſuccour in his diſtreſs but 
to his Maker, who, though he is juſtly dif-- 
pleaſed, allows himſelf to be approached as a fa- 
ther, and has given man leave to hope and con- 
fide that, after all his offences, he ſhall be viewed 
not with an eye of juſtice but of compaſſion. 

From a conviction of the vanity of the world 
duly underſtood, ariſes not a cenſure of Divine 


+. 
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Providence, but of our own folly ; and this leads 
directly to that humility and conſciouſneſs of de. 
pendence which conſtitutes the firmeſt foundation 
for the ſuperſtructure of piety. 
Religion and virtue will reſtore to the world 
its primitive value and beauty. Man makes the 
world ſuch as he experiences, either a ſcene of 
vanity and vexation, or of ſuch a degree of com- 
fort and tranquillity as is reconcileable with a ſtate 
of probation. | 


© H A P. VIII. 
of an excel ve Attachment io the World. 


\ y HEN a congregation hears their paſtor 
declaiming from the pulpit, with all the vehe- 
mence of ſcholaſtic eloquence, on the folly and 
wickedneſs of loving any thing ſublunary, and at 
the ſame time obſerves that he, like other men, 
has many objects of affection, is it to be ſuppoſed 
that he preaches to any uſeful purpoſe? Do they 
retire to their homes and renounce their amule- 
ments, their employments , their connexions, 
their purſuits? Some indeed among them may be 
pleaſed with the preacher's performance as with 
the taſk of a ſchoolboy, or the recitation of an 
actor; but they will not feel ſuch econviction a8 
will influence their conduct. And is it not their 
fault that they will not be perſuaded ? No; it is 

becauſe 
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becauſe the orator militates againſt common ſenſe, 
and againſt that reaſon which has been placed in 
the mind by Providence, as a lamp whoſe ra- 
diance, like the ſun, abſorbs the "ght of every 
interior Juminary, 1 _ 

What! exclaims the voice of common mne, 
am I to love nothing? Then why did God place 
in my boſom a heart vibrating with ſenſibility? 
God has made a revelation of his will in forming 
my organs of feeling and powers of reflection prior 
to, and clearer than any written manifeſtation. 

I muſt love many things in the word, children, 
parents, friends; comforts and conveniencies, a 
good character, and various kinds of excellence, 
whether moral, phyſical, or artificial, Beauty 
s ordained by nature to excite love; and if it 
filed, evil of a very pernicious ſort would be the 
unſequeneg It is impoſlible to perform the in- 
diſpenfible duties of ſocial life without ſuch a 
degree of love to things and perſons around us as 
ſimulates to exertion, It is not eaſy nor uſual to 
teach any ſuperior excellence in the practice of 
my uſefal or ornamental art without a love of it. 
xtinguiſh love, and you blot out the ſun of the 
moral world. 

When divines therefore liwelgh againſt the love 
of the world in terms ſo general, as prohibit the 
leaſt attachment to the neareſt and deareſt kindred 
and friends, to the moſt beautiful and excellent 
productions of art and nature, who can liſten 
with patience ? Infidels and  profligates arg 

6 14 
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multiplied by the fooliſh zeal and declamatory 
rhetoric of profeſſed teachers. 

The paſlages of Scripture , which forbid the 
love of the world muſt be underſtood with cer. 
tain limitations. * Love not the world, neither 
e the things which are in the world, ” is certainly 
a prohibition expreſſed in plain and ſtrong terms; 
but there can be no donbt but that the word 
Love ſignifies in this place an exceſſive and mil. 
placed eagerneſs of deſire. It means ſuch a love 
as excludes a love of all other things, and cauſes 
a neglect of duty. Experience often obſerves ſuch 
a love of the world as devours all other affections, 

and fixes the ſoul to the earth; acting in the moral 
world like the centre of gravitation in the natural, 


Affigit humi divine particulam auræ. 


Againſt ſuch a love of the world too many 
diſſuaſives cannot be urged. It defeats its own 
purpoſes, and is the copious ſource of miſcondud 
and miſery. 

The inordinate lovers 4 the world may be 
divided into three characters; the voluptuary, 
the miſer, and the ambitions man. I mean each 
of them exiſting in ſuch a degree as to convey 
the idea of idolatrous veneration for the objeds 
of their purſuit ; in a degree ſo unreaſonable 3s 
to exclude, in fondneſs for the creature, all ider 
of the Creator. 
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8 H A p. IX. 
07 the Voluptuary. 


U ND ER che denomination of the V oluptuary 
| deſcribe: the man who, from an exceſlive ſelfiſh» 
neſs, cannot be ſatisfied with that ſhare of ſatis« 
ellon which falls to the common lot of human 
nature, but endeavours to render the whole of 
his exiſtence one e eee ſtate of ſenſual 


indulgence. 


The folly of ſuch an intention, conſidering it 

mly in a worldly view, ſufficiently appears from 
this eireumſtance, that, ſuch is the nature of 
an, pleaſure of no kind can be uninterrupted, 
tough the external object ſhould remain im- 
utable, the internal organ of perception would 
ontract inſenübility from laſſitude. The Creator 
s wiſely provided, that fo felfiſh and uſeleſs a 
llign ſhould be puniſhed i in the rſt inſtance _ 
lilappointment. -. 

To be lovers of pleaſure more hay Javed of 
od, the giver of every comfort, argues a diſ- 
olition either fooliſhly thoughtleſs, or baſely 
grateful, It prevents all conſideration of the 
wſes for which, it is reaſonably to be concluded, 
ch a creature as man was placed in ſociety. It 
tlroys benevolence; for as ſoon might light 

d darkneſs co-exiſt in the ſame place at the 
ime moment as ſenſual ſelfiſhneſs with Chriſtian 
enevolence. In the purſuit of perſonal gratificas 


on, the true voluptuary regards not the injuries 
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he does to others while he can do them with in. 
punity. He chiefly ruins the innocent and unſuf. 
pecting; becauſe they are the moſt eaſily inſnared, 
He feels no compunction if he can with fafcty 
deſtroy the peace and comfort, the hopes and the 
fortunes of a family, in the gratification of a brutal 
paſſion. He deſtroys at the ſame time his own 
health, fortune, and reputation. But he thin 
himſelf (and plumes himſelf i in the appellation) 
a man of pleaſure. 

Let the frequenters of the tavern, the brothel 
the gaming-table , the horſe race, and all th 
tribes of faſhionable votaries of ſelfiſh gratification 
conſider ſeriouſly whether they may not be con 
prehended among the voluptuaries whom [I har 
thus imperfectly deſcribed. And if fo, let then 
alſo think whether they are acting the part of truly 
reaſonable and liberal men, whether their ſyſten 
4s not contemptibly mean and narrow, and whe 
ther He, whom they are not uſed to think of 
the God of purity ,- has not reaſon to be offendet 
with them; whether, placing themſelves for 
moment in the place of a Creator, they wou 
not be provoked with creatures who ſhould de 
baſe their nature ſo meanly, and, like them 
think ſo little of their benefactor. Would th 
not require that the gifts of time and abilite 
ſhould be employed in acts of beneficence, 
ſelf- improvement, in uſeful purſuits, and in pt 
moting the general benefit of ſociety. They 
wont to be proud and inſolent, and to deſpi 
the more ſober part of mankind for want of ſpill 
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but if they view themſelves in a true light, they 


will appear mean, little, and Wo of en 
or compaſſion. 

But happily they avs a power aſh raifing 
memſelves again to their native height and mag- 
nitude. Faith and repentance producing their 
genuine fruits, amendment of life and piety, will 


recover the favor of Him who, knowing the in- 
frmities of our internal frame, and the power 


of external objects, offers padde on repentance, 
and declares that the attribute in which he de- 


lights is meroy. What a ray of comfort to the 


weary traveller in the = of vanity! ! 


CHAP X. n 
"of the Miſer ſets 


| comune. under the. name | of Miſer, 
not only him who denies himſelf the common 
comforts of life for the ſake of ſparing the oputence 
in which he abounds, but thoſe alſo, in Whatever 
profeſſion or employment, who devote all their 


time and attention to the accumulation of money 


which they neither want nor ean enjoy, 
which they will not communicate, and which 
they relinquiſh reluQantly even when they reſign 
their breath. 


Men engaged i in the buſy ene ofcom- 
merce, early and late, and from their youth ta 


eld age, commonly _ themſelves, and are 
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thought by others, laudably and honorably, 
as well as uſefully employed. Obſerve the Ex- 
change, the Quay, and the Bank, what anxious 
looks; what airs of Fe egy e What 
an unceaſing din and buſtle ! You would think 

that man was created to buy. and fell ſtock, and 
that the happineſs of human nature depended on 
the price of Scrip and Conſols. 

Men thus ardently and conſtantly engrofled by 
e, cannot be ſuppoſed to have time or 
inclination enough remaining to ferve God accept- 
ably. Theſe, and they conſtitute a very numer- 
ous diviſion of mankind, may almoſt be ſaid to 
have dethroned the living God of heaven and 
earth, and raifed a golden image, in adoration 
of which they fall down proſtrate. 

There is no paflion ſo general as avarice. The 
principles of it are implanted in human nature ſor 
the wiſeſt purpoſes; but they are ſuffered by ne- 
gle, and even enconraged by miſconduct , to 
8 up to vicious exceſs. 

The education of boys in this country leads 
immediately to the encouragement of avarice. At 
the moſt teachable age many are taught nothing 
but the arts of keeping pecuniary accounts. Not 

only polite learning is deſpiſed in compariſon with 
that which teaches to ſecure what is called the main 
chance, but religious inſtruction is alfo neglected, 
either as a matter which may be poſtponed with- 
out inconvenience, or as of little conſequence, 

when weighed in the balance with the art of 
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thriving in trade, and raiſing a family by making 
2 fortune. n 
Before any Fisbeiple⸗ of virtue can be formed, 

or real and valuable knowledge obtained, the 
ſripling is often ſent from the place of ſuperficial 
education to the banks of the Ganges, there to 
heap np enormous riches, honeſtly, if he can; but 
atall events, to fulfil the ultimate end of his miſſion. 


Rem — fi poſſis, recte, ſi non, quocunque modo, rem. 


Many are engaged in the ſervile employments 
of a ſhop or warehouſe, without a religious idea 
impreſſed by parents or maſters, and without an 
allowance of time to compenſate, by perſonal ap- 
plication, the defects ariſing from their ſuperin- 
tendent's neglect. 

Can it be wondered, ſince this is hi cafe,” 


that we are a nation of elf; or devoted, in the 


language of Scripture, to the luft of the eye, 
and to covetouſneſs, which is idolatry ? 

Thoſe who fall into the ſnare from the defect 
of education, and the powerful enticement of 
example, are indeed to be compaſſionated ; but 
let them believe It a friendly voice which exhorts 
them, * amidſt all their purſuits after worldly. 
wellth, to ſeek the riches of divine grace ; for 

4 what ſhall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 

— world and loſe his own fonl—and what ſhall a 

man give in exchange for his ſoul?” _ | 

You have ſpent your life in ſome laborious 
commercial engagement, you have borne the heat 
of the torrid zone, for the ſake of acquiring treaſure3 
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and, in the activity of your purſuit, you hays 
not had time to think of God or of your own 
ſoul. But you ſucceeded in your purſuit. ' You 
are rich. You have houſes, lands, carriages, 
ſervants, » every thing which luxury and pride 
can demand and riches ſupply. But life is ſhort, 
and death approaches every hour. Remember 
that the King of Terrors is not to be bribed by 
the largeſt fortune ever brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, and that gold is drofs in the eye of 
Heaven. Think of theſe things, and amidſt your 
zurſuit of riches, learn to meditate on ſerious 
ſubjects, ſuch as the ſhortneſs of life, the nature 
of man; and his chief good, the exiſtence of a 
Deity , the poſſibility, at leaſt, that Chriſtianity 
may be true. I deſire you not to reſign your 
Property. A competency is certainly deſirable; 
and I know no fin in poſſeſſing abundance. 


But I defire you to enlarge your views beyond 
the ſphere of material things, beyond this world; 


and among the many ventures you have made 


to improve your fortune, I deſire you to venture 
ſomething in expectation of that, in compariſon 
with which the empire of the Mogul itſelf ſhall 
appear cantemptible — a HAPPY IMMORTALITY, 
AND THE FAVOR OF THE ALMIGHTY. 

Here is an intereſt, here a reverſion ,. which 
may ſurely juſtify your expending a little time 


and a few thoughts to ſecure it, eſpecially as 


you are fafe from loſs; for though you may have 
a probability of obtaining ſuch advantage, you 
incur no danger of loſing any thing valuable. 
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CHAP. XI. 
5 the ambitious Man. 


T. 0 minds not duly enlightened by Chrif- 
tanity , this world appears of ſuch value, that 
there is no labor or danger which they refuſe to 
undergo, however inconſiſtent with religious du- 
ty, for the ſake of obtaining a conſpicuous ge 
in it. 

If indeed this were our home and not our 
inn, it would be deſirable to be laboring after 
power and pre-eminence. But as we are only in 
our journey, and that a ſhort one, it is not worth 
our while to contend with eagerneſs, or embroil 
ourſelves in rivalries, for the ſake of a little ele- 
vation above our fellow travellers. Death will 
bring us all to a level in a few years; and they 
who in an humble ſphere ſhall have made their 
peace with God, will then be honored with dif» 
tinctions, in compariſon with which earthly ho» 
nors are but mockery. 

Yet I do not deny that man has natural ten- 
dencies to ambition, as well as to pleaſure and 
to avarice. And they may certainly be gratified 
with innocence while they tranſgreſs not modera- 
tion, elſe they would nat have been TY 
in the human heart. 

The principle of ambition in man is a deſire 


of power leſt he ſhould be oppreſſed, and of 
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honor leſt he ſhould be deſpiſed; but the defire 


of power becomes the Juſt of dominion, and of 
reſpect , unbounded pride. 

I mean to comprehend under the name of 
Ambition, not only the avidity of the conqueror, 
and the aſpiring aims of the hero and ſtateſman, 
but that mr of dittinction in common life Which 
produces à reſtleſs and an envious pride. 

A tranſient ſurvey of the world evinces that 
a great number of the human ſpecies place their 
chief good in being admired by each other. The 
faſhionable world, by whom I mean thofe who 
follow faſhion in all her extremes, ſeem to have 
no other wiſh but to appear pleaſing or great 
in the eyes of perſons honored with the ſame 
denomination. View the purliens of a court, 
or a frequented watering or bathing place, and 
you will eaſily ſee that the firſt endeavour of the 
greater part is to be noticed and admired. 
Scarcely any extravagance, or affeQation in dre 
or behaviour, is fo abſurd as not to be adopted 
if it contributes to obtain diſtinction. Virtues, 
vices, religion , irreligion charity, or ſelfiſh par- 
ſimony, fluctuate in the degrees of eſtimation 
and abhorrence in which they appear according 
to the capricious deciſion of faſhion; and many 
ſeem not unwilling , for the ſake of attracting no- 
tice, to ſacrifice their beſt hopes, their moſt in- 
diſpenſible daties, at the ſhrine of this fanciful deity: 

This is a love of the world which all who 
entertain any right ſentiments muſt condemn 35 
equally forbidden by reaſon and religion. In ſo 
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great a love for the admiration of mere mortals, 
and thoſe too the fillieſt of the race, there cannot 
be found the two great virtues required in every 
good man, piety to God, and beneficence to our 
fellow creatures. Ambition creeps as often as it 
flies. Its mean fervility to the great, and its 
contempt of the poor, are utterly repugnant to 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, Its connivance at vice 
and even compliance with it for intefeſted pur- 
poſes, its time - ſerving duplicity, are no leſs 
inconſiſtent with moral virtue. Its conſtant atten- 
tion to its objects, to courting the great, and 
to ſeeking opportunities of acceſs 10 the power- 
ful, occupy too much of the time and thoughts 
to permit: a due degree of attention to God, and 
to ſuch duties as our own perſonal kaltes and 
the wants of ſociety demand. 

Exceſfive ambition is chiefly viſible in the 
political world and in the profeſſions. The mer- 
cantile part of mankind are employed in amaſſing 


wealth, and feldom think of raiſing their families 


to rank and honor but by raiſing a fortune. 

In the clerical profeſſion ambition too often 
allures her votaries to a behaviour highly unbe- 
coming as well' as irreligious. 

Bat I cheerfully turn from a under topic. 
Let us examine the profeſſion of the law. As by 
a-ſtrange abuſe, civil and hereditary honors have 


been particularly laviſhed on this very ſecular | 


profeſſion, more than common ambition is found 


in the profeſſion of the law. Such is the eager- 


nels of purſuit in this profeſſion , that the mind 


% 
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ſeems to be chained. down, during the whole 


period of life, to worldly concerns. The pro- 
feſſional buſineſs of itſelf is indeed entirely ſecular, 
and there is a private concern at the. ſame time 
going on, the aggrandizement of a name and 
family, which, added to the public: labors, 
Jeaves little time and attention for religion. The 
world admires the abilities and aſſiduity of the 
ſucceſsful lawyer; and it would be ſurpriſing if 
the world did not admire its own ardent votaries 
The title perhaps at laſt arrives, and the ſucceſs 
ful candidate dies worn out with the labors of 
courting this world. With reſpect to the other, 
He myſt offer as an apology for his inattention 
to its concerns, that he had not time to think 
of it. But in the eye of ſenſible and conſiderate 
men, what is the applauſe of the world, a coro- 
net, and a family ennabled, in comparifon with 
the objects propoſed to our hopes and endeavours 
by Chriſtianity? Many things are commonly done 
in the law,, of which it may be candidly faid, 
that they are hard and unchriſtian, if nat ab- 
ſolutely diſhoneſt, even by the moſt celebrated 
profeſſors of it, in the courſe of a long and 
multifarious practice. If Chriſtianity be true, ſo 
long and warm an attachment to the world, its 
. buſineſs, and its rewards, cannot be venial. 
Thoſe who engage in political concerns, and 
aſpire at civil honors, uſually purſue their objects 
with an ardor which engroſſes the whole mind; 
and conſequently leaves' no room for attention 


to religion. How ſhall they work out then 
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alvation with fear and trembling, whoſe days 
and nights are given to the ſtudy of polities, 
and the paying court to patrons in power? Abt 
lity in the ſenate, and ſucceſs attending a long 
courſe of exertion, appear objects of ſuch mag- 
nitude, that every thing which religion has to 
offer is diminiſhed on compariſon, and too often 
eſteemed only the contrivance of prieſteraft co- 
operating with the arts of government. 

I all. along proceed upon the hypotheſis that 
Chriſtianity is true; and that being the caſe, all 
the ambitious in exceſs, that is, all who Puste 
fame and grandeur without attention to the King 
of Kings, are in a deplorable ſtate, though they 


may ſhine with ſtars, ermine , ribbons, and 


coronets. 


| 


— 
3 1 


„ 


CHAP. XII. 
Of re Man Y the World. 


Ti E luſt of the eh, oh luft of the eye, and 
the pride of life, are the ſcriptural names for vo- 
luptuouſneſs, avarice, and ambition. I have al- 
ready conſidered them ſeparately, and I now 
conſider them in union, and conſtituting that ad- 
mired character, the Man OF THE WORLD. 
The man of the world is a compolition of 
Init, covetonſneſs, and pride. Ugly names in- 
deed! and he is therefore particularly ſolicitous 


: 
| 
| 
! 
! 
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to varniſh them with graceful manners, orna. 
mental accompliſhments, and all the plauſibility 
df affected elegance and virtue. 

The man of the world founds his ſyſtem on 
two hypotheſes, both of which are erroneous ; 


the firſt, that this life is the whole of man's ex- 


iſtence ; and the ſecond, that, ſuch being the 
caſe, the chief good of man conſiſts in gratifying 


luſt, avarice, and ambition. 


This life cannot be the whole of 1 man's exiſt. 


ence, on the ſuppoſition on which I proceed, 


that Chriſtianity is true; and the experience of 
man previouſly to revelation, had determined 
the queſtion, that health, virtue, temperance, 
were more deſirable than any external advantage. 

But, Chriſtianity being true, vicious gratifica- 


tions cannot for a moment be ſuppoſed to conſti- 


tute the felicity of man. They are, on the con- 
trary, ſnares which lead to perdition; and to 
beware of them is the yaty eſſence of Chriſtian 
wiſdom. 

The man of the world, notwithſtanding all 
arguments from reaſon and revelation > gives him- 
ſelf up, at the various ſtages of life, and in va- 
rious circumſtances and degrees, to the luſt of 
the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of 
life. The man of the world then, however ad- 


mired in the private circle, applauded in public, 


honored with titles, md in rank, and loaded 
with riches, 1s that unhappy man who is ſaid in 
the n of the New Teſtament to be dead 


* 
* 
2 
of 
1 
1 
d 
1 
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in treſpaſſes and fins: And let him remember, 
that in the book it is written — 

„Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
6 terers, nor thieves, nor drunkards, nor co- 
« vetous, nor extortioners, ſhall enter the king- 
„dom of Heaven. . 

He muſt ſee from this paſſage only, and many 
more” equally in point might be cited, that it 
is impoſſible at the ſame time to be a man of 
the world and a Chriſtian. | 

This is a plain truth without digits on one 
hand, and on the other, without exggeration; 
ind with earneſt affection I entreat every man 
of the world to retire a little from the gaudy 
and deceitfyl ſcene, from admirers, from flat- 
terers, from ſeducers, to the death bed ſcene, 
to the houſe of mourning, and there endeavour 
to view his, own condition in its proper color. 
Happy will it be if he ſhall ſee the things which 
belong unto his peace in this his day, and be- 
fore death terminates the golden opportunity. 
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c H AP. XIII. 


of the, Danger of being led FR ü without 
Principles of Ms D 


Ir T is 8 the ſafeſt mode of advancing i in 
the journey of life to follow the footſteps of 
others, who, from pre- eminence of rank and 
| reputed abilities, may be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
the leaſt fallible knowledge. To derive. inftruQtion 
from books, time, attention , and judgment are 
neceſſary; but to tread where others have trodden 
before, little more direction is required than to 
uſe the eyes. The greater number therefore, 
from mere indolence, give themſelves no farther 
concern in ſettling their moral and. religions con- 
duct, than to obſerve the behaviour and ſen- 
timents of thoſe to whom wealth and civil honors 
have given a ſuperiority of condition. 

But unhappily many of thoſe who are thus 
| ſelected as models for imitation are themſelves 
under the influence of the moſt fatal deluſion, 
They have arrived at the pre - eminence which 
gives them the authority of guides, by purſuing 
| thoſe objects which are merely ſecular; and the 
artful 3 of which conſtitutes them truly 
men of the world. who, inſtead of being guides 
to happineſs, might often be conſidered as bea- 
cons 5 rendered conſpicuous, that they may ad- 


moniſh the traveller of danger in the vicinity: 
| | There 


> = 
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T boi cannot be a more - pernicious. miſtaks 
than to ſuppoſe wiſdom or right conduQ the neceſ 
ary attendant of ſplendor of appearance and. ele- 
ation of rank, and, in conſequence of ſo weak 
an opinion, to follow the example df the rich 
and great in affairs which eſſentially concern the 
happineſs or miſery of life. It is ſafe and proper 
v imitate them, with judgment and moderation, 
n the indifferent modes of dreſſing, entering a 
wom, dancing , or external behaviour; but to 


renounce religion, conſcience, virtue, health, 


and peace, becauſe ſome leaders of the faſhion 
fem to have renounced them, deſerves to be 
ſigmatized by a harſher name than folly, 
Truth is immutable. Whether the majority 
s for or 
il therefore who ſeriouſly wiſh to reach as much 
happineſs and perfection as they are capable 'of, 
employ their reaſon with humility and patience 
in the purſuit ofjher, and when they have found 


her, which on a faithful inquiry they will eaſily | 


do, let them follow her guidance with à firm 
attachment, uninfluenced by the falſe, ae 
brilliant lights of fickle faſhion. 

I mean not to inſinuate that all the votaries 
of faſhion are either irreligious or profligate. 
Many, I am convinced, from a falſe modeſty, 
and a reſpect for the world which it does not 
deſerve, appear lefs virtuous and leſs religious 


than they really are. But it is the appearance 


which ſeduces; and the appearance of profligacy 


in thoſe who are able to grace ery. SOAR 


2, 


— 


againſt her, ſhe remains unaltered. Let 


0 
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with the tinſel of rank and riches, is apt to allare 
the unthinking herd into an nn „ fatal to 
E Nene. cee 
Too much prehtevn 0 therefols' cannot be 
ſed in guarding all: who hope to be 'proficients 
in Chriſtian phildſophy agamſt that influence, 
which ſeduces more to vice, folly, and infidelity, 
than any books of the moſt ingenious ſceptics , 
F mean the INFLUENCE OF GRANDEUR - AND 
WORLDLY POWER; OPERATING ON Few n 
LESS BY A BAD EAM I.. 
101441 EST. 


0 i, R Pp. X IV. 
E a moral Life without Religion. 


15 ww 


— 4 


« Te; PAY. my debts. I 8. care to ;0jors no 
& body. I amuſe myſelf as I like, without in- 
« truding on the amuſements of others, I am 
« ; temperate, for 1 Und temperance conducive 
40 to health, comfort, and long life. I am an 
60 obliging neighbour, a conſtant friend, a peace- 
<_ able ſubject; but, after all, I am not religious 
ce Can I be eaſy without religion ? I n to a 


5 uin, TOR 


« For modes of faith let graceleſs Bee is, V3; 
10. His can't be wrong, whoſe its is in tho right.” 


4 * 
43 


ent is the ſoliloquy of many 2 man who 
maintains . decent character in — » and at 


ho 
at 
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te ſame time values himſelf in à freedom from 
what he calls the ſhackles of ſuperſtition. But 
ire without religion, fince Chriſtianity has 
peared}, is certainly of a queſtionable kind. 
The vol untary renunciation of a religion like the 
Chriſtian is at firſt fight a circumſtance ſufficient 
w render any virtue ſuſpected. A truly good 
mind will not eaſily relinquiſh its hopes „its con- 
blations, its friendly influence on human happi- 
ies and ſociety, So that there is great reaſon 
v ſuſpect, from the very pretenſion to morality 
without religion, that the virtue of the Pretend- 
a is defective and ſpurious. | * | 
Such virtue, though ſpecions in appearance 5 
will be found when duly analyzed nothing but 
ride; a vice the moſt repugnant to real goodneſs, 
the ſource of injuſtice to man and impiety to 
bod, of every vanity and of every folly, and a 
rice againſt which the diſpleaſure of Heaven is 
particularly pointed. 1 2 555 
Many cauſes of a worldly kind” cor ur to 
make men adopt the appearance, and even the 
mdice of various virtues. Reputation is in 
general neceſſary to ſucceſs in the projects of 
mbition and avarice. A man is often: "temperate 
nd juſt, becauſe the character of intemperance 
ad injuſtice would retard his advancement or 
Inure his intereſt ; or becauſe his habits of virtue 
lave been early Crag: by the care of parents 
and the influence of example; or becauſe he is 
ittle expoſed to temptation, or is ſecured from 
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many vices by conſtitution ayerſion, indifrens 
or .infixmity.......:\,, 4% | 

An inoffenſive conduc ariſing from .any of 
theſe cauſes is entitled to reſpect, or at leaſt to 
an exemption from ſevere cenſure; but it cannot 
deſerve the praiſe nor the reward of virtue pre 
ceeding from principle. 
I!mhis irreligious virtue is in moſt inſtances lie 
to be depended upon; for as it reſpects nothing 
but this world and the opinion of man, when. 
ever the intereſts of this world can be ſerved 
or the opinions of others ſecured by. ſecrecy 
there remains little to preſerve. it inviolate. 

Man is ſo weak, and ſo prone to fall inte 
vice and miſery, that it is certainly unſafe tc 
reſolve to walk without guidance and protedion 
when both are offered by an Almighty am 

Whatever ſophiſts , philoſophers . metaphyl 
cians, and witlings may ſay on virtue being it 
own reward, on the fitneſs of things, and o 
many. refined ſubjects totally unintelligible , ar and 
totally unregarded by the majority of mankind 
1 will recommend it to all, to ſtrengthen the 
ſorce of virtue by erecling round her the r ram 
parts, of een. Rin E 


0! 
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CHAP. XV. 


9 the Honor ro Men of the World a: as 4 « Subſtitute 
wo OT. | 


4 F 
N 


As SENSE of bin, as it is : ail un- 
derſtood in the intercourſe. of ſociety, means a 
determination to avoid contempt, by avoiding 
whatever contradicts the be or pradtices 
of people of faſhion. A On e 

If vices are faſhionable, thay de verfefily 
conſiſtent with this ſenſe of honor; indeed they 
ſem ornaments neceſſary to complete the cha- 
nder of a faſhionable'-man of honor. Experi- 
ence proves, that ſome practices and opinions 
utterly inconſiſtent with virtue, are often faſhion» 
able, or at leaſt not. deemed er u * the 
circle of faſhion 

The following habits and * are W 1 
eſteemed ornamental acoompliſdments - to the 
modern man of honor: gallantry in all its 
enormities, dueling, gaming, incurring debt 
without the power and inclination: to repay, 
pride and contempt of others, however virtnons, 
who are without rank and riches , extravagance 
in all expenſes, luxury, voluptuouſneſs, oſten- 
tation, effeminacy; or, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, every vice and folly — can — from 
the luſt of the fleſh,-the/Juſt of the eye, and the 
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pride of life, provided a certain 2812 0 
external decency is duly preſerved. 

And this proud overbearing principle, which 
has every” appearance of originating from the 
grand adverſary of mankind is to ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of any other guidance. The dictates o 
the ſenſe of honor are capable of direCting thoſe 
who poſſeſs it, if you will believe theinſelies, 
more ſafely and infallibly in the path of rectitude 
and happineſs than any . P ee from pbi- 
loſophy. and religion. 1.240 0593 Wrist 

I fear that He who rg parity of hear 
will not accept even laudable actions hen they 
proceed” from evil motives; but I am ſure that 
evil actions committed to pleaſe the world, pre- 
ſumptuouſſy and boaſtingly repeated, in defianee 
of all the lights of conſeience and revelation, 
muſt, in his aght, en om, cam * 

and ec: b Hoco 35 IO of 

Ho mean will appear that. vroad avs whe 
now- ſtrat about the earth with ſwords! ready to 
ſhed the blood of any one Who offends" them, 
 whentheſentence ſhall: ae ee Depart 
* from me, ye workers of iniquity.” +7 779 

I hope to leave it forcibly e on the 
minds of vicious men of honor, that, if Chriſ- 
tianity be true, their conduct, under this princi- 
ple, is repugnant to the will of God, and that 
their ſtate, though admired by many, and per- 
haps envied and imitated by the chonghrleſs, © 

truly dangerous and diſhonorable. 


- 
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| When, death approaches they will with, that 
in the ſeaſon of health and youth they had been 
Ed by the. ſenſe of religion, inſtead, of a, ſenſe of 
honor; A onna, too often unconnected with 
common honeſt y,; and invented and recommend 
ed by the pride and wickedneſs of the human 
heart in itt unxegenerate ſtate- The. ee 
cs of pride, ſas zug Son of Sirach, d ig when 
ade © one, departeth. from God and Ui heart, 3s 
phi- msd en neee bein bags; 


- 


eart 3 i) 987 lo 1078 11 nne! 
hey e "Ei H 4 XVI. e © 

that | 0 ien As rr tis 10 -$15vricinl ad ** 
pre bf the: Lane er- ane's: Self, the Nature of Man, 
nce 7% 4: 4800p +>and MN pas DAS let N 
„ n in 18 e Bus e d oh At K 
ant A 40M S807 #5 1. KEE) v4 S * „ 13 wn 
0 F one can ſappoſe a, man meyer to have ſeen 


cho che face of the earth but in the month of May, 
to one may conclude that he would ſcarcely be able 
m, b form an idea of its deſolate appearance in 
art December.; So men in the midſt of youth, health, 
55 kducing . pleaſure riches, honors, flattery, and 
the be obſequiouſneſs of all around them; can with 
r. diffculty conceive the evil day which nevertheleſs | 
ci- waits both them and all. the ſons of men. 
hat The miſery of man is a topie on which it is 
er- unneceſſary, to enlarge. All men are convinced 
cb it at ſome time in their lives by experience. 
| but all men do not eee reflect __ ity 


* 
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Hor prepare an antidote "againft 1 it, nor alleviation 
n it. | 

Men aſcerd 0 ths: ſkies and dive ai the 
1 in purſuit of knowledge; but they deſcend 
not into themſelves, hoy examine not your own 
nature. 

Tf they courted an eä, with you 

Tatves, „they would find them own frailty and mi. 
ſery the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of their charac- 
ter; and they would be ed by the fight to ſeek 
Nirength and comfort where alone it can be 
found, in the favor of the Creator. 
In a ſtate in which we are liable every moment 
to be deprived of all our ſouls hold dear, of 
relations, friends, fortune, fame, health; our 
ſenſes, and our peace; a religion which offers but 
a hope of comfort and ſupport from an almighty 
power, ought to be cheriſhed as the moſt valu- 
Able treaſure, far more precious than the Indies 
can beſtow, far more deſirable to à thinking 
mind and à feelin heart; than the youre of the 
Hrighiteft diadem in the univerſe,” i 05 190 

Vet how little is this treaſure valued in the 
_ buly walks of pleaſure, avarice, and ambition 
The moſt trifling allurements of the world: vil 
induce men to poſtpone or diſmiſs all thoughts 
. God and their dependent ſtate. 

But the evil day of ſickneſs, or old age, or 
deſecuon of ſpirits, will come, and will come in 
Peeuliar horrors to thoſe who have made no reli 
gions preparation. Things will then appear in 
a ſhape and color totally different from that which 
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they deceitfully aſſumed in the hour of proſperity. 
Think, O man, before the evil day comes, and 
mitigate the evil by ſecuring a retreat in the 
form under the wing of the Deity. © © 
Thou tottereſt, like the infant unable to 
walk without the nurſe's aid, when thou ven- 
mreſt to walk alone; but Cod is thy nurſing 
parent, and if thou wilt not in the fooliſh pride 
of thy heart reject his guidance, he will lead 
thee with all the tender ſolicitude of a parent; 
EL ay ener, _ ae rere _— 


CHAP. XVII e 
of the Necſty of being males 0 Senſe of 
5 1 e e . n 


i * 
N a boy Arete wich hob mal nid 
eſpecially in the ſeaſon of health and proſperity, 
man is wonderfully prone. to fall into ſuch a 
degree of inſenſibility i in all that relates to religion, 
25 is .charaQerized in the forcible language of 
3 by the appellations of Sleep and Death. 
If any man gives himſelf the trouble to recollect 
the time in which he has ſcarcely thought of his 
ſpiritual ſtate, or thought of it with great indif- 
ference, | will gr i a very large portion of 
his exiſtence. A e Fs HEL e 12403 
An habitual inſenÞbility becomes very difficult 
to be removed. It often ends in a diſeaſe which 


A 
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may be termed. 2 lethargyz. * diſeaſe fatalo th 
ſpiritual . 

The ſymptoms. of this Gileaſe may * parts 
underſtood. Mep who are ſeized with, it appear 
totally. immerſed in the purſuits of worldly: ob- 
jects, either think not all of religion, or think 
of it as beneath their ſerious notice, as the con- 
trivance of policy and prieftcraft, as fit only, to 
zwe fools, or women and children, as an inter- 
3 of real and important buſineſs, in life, 

wmnich they always mean the purſyit of plex 
— money, or advancement. hey conſider 
che Sabbath Day as an infufeus Toſs-of ue, 
ſeldom attend the church „ but, ſettle pecuniary 
accounts at home, write letters, ride out on 
parties of pleaſure, or travel. They are extreme- 
ly apt to cavil at the Sexiptures, and ridicule 
all pious people as weak or enthuſiaſtic. 

| Other ſymptoms of this lethargy of the ſoyl 
might be enumerated, but they are fimilar to 
thoſe ray. ſpecified, _— 4 abo to ob 
ſer vation. an 

A life n led maden faith — repent- 
ance is à ſcene of darkneſs and deluſion. To 
live without God in the ſpiritual world, is like 
living without the ſun in the natural. When 
the ſoul is turned away from God, a thick dark- 
| neſs overſpreads it, and night comes on; but 
artificial lights are ſupplied by the world, whoſe 
brilliancy is deceitful, and of ſhort continuance. 

There cannot be angreater misfortune than 
chis ſpiritnal inſenſibility; and God Almighty 
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ſuffers it not to become extreme but by man's 
own voluntary preſumption and pride. He ſends 
ſome affliction, which ſpeaks with a warning 
voice. It is er for a moment. It is ſilent 
again. The world approaches once more with 
all its allurements, and the n * re 
lapſes intoſ a fatal ſecurity. 

Extreme ſickneſs, and e en a 
of death, uſually awaken the dull ſpirit at;laſty 
and fow, « however. thoughtleſs they may have 
been in life, die without a pious ejaculation: 
dickneſs, and the dread of Ailleluten „ though 
efficacious, are painful remedies; how much better 
to be prepared by reaſon and reflection; ta ariſe 
from ſleep voluntarily, and withont a call ſo 
lond and ſo alarming to the human ear. 

The obvious means of reſuſeitating the ſleep : 
ing ſoub are prayer and attention to exhortations 
The word of God preached: in due ſeaſon, and 
attended to with faith and humility, has had 
wonderful effects on the moſt obdurate heart, 
Happy; Where the love of the world has not 
precluded all affection for things ſacred and divine. 

But the death of 4 relation, ſome 
beloved of the ſoul, is perhaps the moſt awakening 
ſeourge of Providence. Then the feeling heart 
is exceedingly. ſorrowful, and learns to look up 
for comfort to the —— of all conſolation. 
Whoever has not worn out his ſenſibility in the 
practices of vice, muſt on ſuch occaſions receive 
deep impreſſion. Let it ee _ Tue 
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watch leſt the deceits of the world efface it too 
ſoon. | 
And here I cannot ctielp Wee the faſhion 

of the age, which, 'on the departure of a parent, 
a child, ora wide; drives all the relations from 
the houſe of mourning, and from the ſide of the 
grave. No ſooner has the heart of ſome beloved 
object ceaſed to palpitate, than the family, which 
ought to mourn over the poor monument of 
mortality, and receive a due impreſſion from the 
melancholy ſcene, is hurried away to ſome 
diſtant reſidence, there to ſeek in diſſipation, as 
ſoon as decency will yn 3 1 wal: — m 
the dear departed. ' 

Providence einein to man on fach OC- 

caſions productive, when permitted to take el 
fect, of great improvement in all that concerns 
the ſtate of the ſoul, Theſe are the things which, 
if not prevented by our own perverſeneſs, would 
awaken us from the — — ThE SLEEP of 
DEATH. | 

In the . voyages . a 8 . 
cireumnavigator , We read, that in aſcending a 
mountain in Terra del Fuego, a tendency to ſleep 
ſeized the travellers, almoſt irreſiſtibly. But if 
the tendency was indulged, the conſequence was 
death. This remarkable effect bears a great ana- 
logy to what happens in our ſpiritual journey, 


dur pilgrimage through the world; and all who 


are wiſe will avoid that ſleep, from which they 
may wake no more in this world, and wale 
only at laſt to miſery. 


A try wy wy eb, . , yy ot Vx. == 
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I cannot do a more beneficial ſervice to my 
fellow-creatures than to admoniſh them of the 
danger of falling inſenſibly, from a love of the 

world, into this dreadful ſtupor of the ſoul. 
Thouſands and tens of thouſands feel themſelves 

perfectly at eaſe on the ſubjeQ; but let them be- 
ware leſt their want of feeling be found the 
numbneſs of a mortification. The ſurgeon pro- 
nounces the limb ſafe while pain is felt; but im- 
mediately prepares to amputate,' or gives up hope 
of life, on the diſcontinuance of ſenſation. 

A total freedom from ſolicitade on the ſubject 
of religion is certainly a moſt alarming ſymptom; 
and let us beware in time, left that wretched 
permiſſion 3d be —_ us, n on now, * 
take your reſi, 


CH AP. XVIII. 


Of neglefling Religion, „ and avoidin ing tie 


” Offices through the fear - 1 A evil 
9 of HR. | | 
O Uncan' the falſe bat ſpecious appearance of 


ſingular piety and righteouſneſs to promote the 
's mean purpoſes of ſecular intereſt, is. a deceit 
which juſtly deſerves the contempt of man and 

J the vengeance of heaven. The peculiar deform- 

ity of hypocriſy has given ſo general and cor- 

dial a diſguſt to it , * are fearful of 
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exhibiting my appehrünre of religion, wa Sep 
ſhould be ſuſpected of hypoeriſy. 
The averſion to hypoeriſy isjuſt; but 100 
ſing the proper limits, it has won a r end 
of irreligion, 
He who habitually negledls the various een 
offices of religion, which were wiſely inſtituted to 
preſerve a, regard to its eſſence, will inſenſibly be- 
come leſs attentive to it than he ever intended. And 
he who, fearing the imputation of over-righteouf- 
| neſs, and the appellation of a ſaint or methodiſt, 
treats things ſacred with affected levity, will in lime 
loſe all proper awe of every thing that is' worthy 
of religious veneration. He will be in danger of 
loſing theſubſtance when he diſregards the' genuine 
and unaffected appearances reſulting from it. 
| To be aſhamed of Jeſus Chriſt and his religion 
is to carry the abhorrence of hypocriſy to a dread- 
ful extreme. To be a Chriſtian indeed, is to be 
a greater character than was ever poſſeſſed by the 
renowned heroes and'> philoſophers of all Pagan 
antiquity. And he who, on proper occaſions, is 
unwilling to ſhow that he is a Chriſtian, and that 
he duly eſteems all the ordinances neceſlary to 
Preſerve a ſenſe of religion, has not an adequate 


idea of the dignity of the character he claims, and 


the value of the religion which he profeſſes. 

Let us manfully avow what we ſincerely be- 
eve; and not preſume to inſult the great King 
of Kings, by ſhowing that we eſteem the external 
inſignia of his ſervice badges of diſgrace. The cauſe 
of ny "wonld flouriſh more than it has yet 
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done, if all who feel its truth would, Funder the 
guidance of diſeretion, let their light fo ſhine before 
nen, that they might glorify 1 Father which is 
in heaven. © - 

There is no occafion to proceed to any extremes, 
to affect an appearance of being righteous overmuch, 
or better than our neighbours. - Such appearances 
are uſually ſuſpicions. But it is cettainly-unmanly, 
and diſgraceful to a Chriſtian to fear to avow his 
principles whenever the occaſion requires the 
avowal; or to be aſhamed of ſuch converſation and 
behaviour as becomes the profeſſed diſciple of J eſus 
Chriſt. Tt is a mean compliance with the vicious 
part of the world; a deſertion of our poſt from 
mere cowardice; a behaviour in a ſubject which 
would juſtly provoke an earthly potentate. 

Let it be our: firſt care to be ſincere, and i in 
adding, as that ſincerity, under the direction of a 
manly prudence, ſhall urge us, let us be totally 
regardleſs of the imputation of hypocriſy. The 
imputation may ariſe only from the ill- nature and 
envy of incompetent judges; but God knows the 
heart, and the perſecution of the wicked will 
only tend to render our r obedience to him more 
acceptable. Ok 

Dare to be what you are, and be' more ſoliei- | 


tous to be than to appear. Truth indeed may be 
feure, that though for a time ſhe may be miſre- 
preſented , ſhe will at laſt be known and honored ; 
for there is a feature in her face which, like light, 
ſtrikes the organ with irrefiſtible force whotiover the 
mifieiat obſtacles — view of i it are removed. 
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She has no occaſion to be uneaſy at the malice of 
thoſe who beſtow on her the name of ee 


Opinionum commenta delet dies, , c. 


It is certainly right to ſeek to pleaſe our - fellow. 
creatures by every inſtance of behaviour conſiſtent 
with honor and conſcience ; but to ſtand more in Wan 
awe of them , of their opinion, of their repreſenta. o 
tions of us, than of our common Lord and Creator, Ne 
is at once a moſt irrational conduct and an | Infule 
offered to Pong Majeſty of heaven.” 


CHAP. XIX. 


Religion originates neither in Prieftcraft, nor Weak 
neſs, nor Superſtition ; but is founded on the Me 
evident Suggeſtions of Reaſon, and the naturd arc 
Feelings of the human Mind. du 


Max. who ſtudy this RT only, and value Wot! 
themſelves on a ſubordinate wiſdom, which deſerves WW ho 
only the name of cunning, are apt to conclude Wi dil 
that religion and all its ſalutary reſtraints are derived Wn: 
from the policy of civil power erecting its fabric {Win 
on the baſis of the people's ſuperſtition. . The Wan 
prieſthood is ſuſpected of having been called in WI {ec 
to add a main pillar to the mary pile of P Be: 
architecture. i 

While this idea prevails, and great ingenni pr 


has been exerted to diſſeminate i it, * attempt Wl fir: 
to 
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ol to recommend the doctrines of religion in general, 
ay, or of Chriſtianity in particular, becomes ineffectual. 
| It is conſidered either as a crafty co-operation with _ 
power, Or as the fooliſh nen of a zealot s 

infatuation. | 

But it is evident from the Jada ions of oft. 
and the native feelings of the heart, that religion 
owes its origin to cauſes. far more reſpedlable than 
either policy or folly. 

To enter the liſts with the Atheiſts id — to 
engage in more than in theſe ſhort chapters L have 
been able to undertake. Indeed after all the at- 
tempts of libertines to attribute religion to policy, 
it has been july doubted whether a deal Atheiſt 
| erer exiſted. 
lf any other proof i is e than the viſible 5 
the works of the creation, every thing we ſee and feel 
ral around; I muſt refer to the fine arguments pro- 

duced at the lecture founded by Mr. Boyle. 
1 will only defire my reader to conſider what 
he has himſelf felt, and what he has obſerved 
lue others feel, under the preſſure of affliction, in the 
ves hour of fokmeds and at the ſuppoſed Aenne of 
00 BY dillolution. In "oppoſition to all that wit, or 
ed I malice, or miſapplied ingenuity have» advanced, 
rie 
he 
in 
cal 


in thoſe circumſtances he has found in himſelf, 
and obſerved in others, an irreſiſtible. impulſe to 
ſeek comfort and aſſiſtance from that Supreme 
being, in whoſe hands are the iſſues of life. 
Could this feeling, I will aſk him, ariſe from 
ity prieſteraft, worldly policy, or mere folly and in- 
"pt BY fcwicy? Was there not ſomething in his boſom, 
- 16 
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which told him, in language awfully convincing 


Verily there is a God. 


And if that ſentiment is founded on truth on a 
death bed, ſince truth is immutable, is it not 07 
added in truth throughout the whole. of our 
exiſtence wy in the day of youth, health, and prof- 
perity; and is it not wiſdom to be influenced by 
it before the evil day arrives, when there is dan- 4 
ger leſt it ſhould be too late for piety to atone for 
paſt omiſſions, and the long continued errors of ir 
pride and preſumption? _ of 1 

Death has been called e great T, roche Fey and 
approach him without learning the moſt import- 
ant truths, Wits, ſceptics, minute philoſopher, {Wing 
bow at laſt to this ſovereign inſtructor, and ac- Nati 
knowledge the vanity of their own imaginations We 
when. weighed in the valine with We leſſons of 

DEATH. the 
| I requeſt then the ſcoffer at religion , the frop 
tic, and the profeſſed libertine, to permit the 
ideas concerning the truth of religion which ariſe 
in extreme ſickneſs, the loſs of thoſe we love, the 
_ apprehenſion of immediate death, or any other 
alarming ſituation, to influence . P and 

practices through „ 
| They will then be far from employing: their 
abilities in the malignant office of depriving othen 
of that religion which affords ſolid comfort under 
every circumſtance, but will rather-moſt cheer- 
fully and gratefully ſeek their own e in 

faith and Piety. 
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ng, | by 
; 0 H A P, x x. 
not 0 attributing Religion ro the Prejudices of Edu- 


our Wl cation, and the undue Influence of parental 
rol- Wl ond ſocial 2 I 


for Ao the many Gundel cauſes aſſigned 
offer the prevalence of religion in the world, ono 
cf the commoneſt is the prejudice of education , 
7ew Mind the influence of example. 
ort- The pretended philoſophers are fond of allow 
ers, Ning that man is rendered, by the reſtraints of edu- 
ac- ation, an animal totally different from that which 
ons be was originally formed by nature. They allow _ 
s of ro argument to be drawn in favor of religion from 
the univerſality of religious ſentiments, becauſe, 


they urge, that this univerſality ariſes from the 
theMWcafty or fooliſh ſuggeſtions of parents, who teach 
riſe de doctrines. of religion as the moſt effectual means 
the ef enforcing and ſecuring filial obedience. 
ther But does a tendency to religion appear in thoſe 
and enly who have been religiouſly educated? The 


noſt neglected ſons and daughters of Adam, thoſe 


who, like the wild aſſes colt, are left to them- 
hers lives i in their infancy, are found to be as ſtrongly 
ider impreſſed with an idea of a God as the moſt cul- 
cer-Miivated diſci ples of the moſt refined philoſophy. 


They cannot give a rational account of any ſyſ- 
tem; but they fear God, and depend upon his 
lpport i in their afflictions. 
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J was much pleaſed with hearing a remarkable"! 
inſtance of piety in the very outcaſts of ſociety, iel 
thoſe whom nobody inſtrufs and nobody knows 
the vagrants diſtinguiſhed by the appellation. 
Gypſies. A large party had requeſted leave to re 
their weary limbs, during the night, in the ſhelte 
of a barn; and the owner took the opportunity 
liſtening to their converſation. He found their la 
employment at night and their firſt in the mo 
ing was prayer. And though they could tead 
their children nothing elſe, they taught them 
- ſupplicate in an uncouth but pious language, 
aſſiſtance of a friend in a world where the diſtin 
tions of rank are little regarded. I have been cr 
dibly informed that theſe poor neglected brethra 
are very devout, and remarkably diſpoſed to at 
tribute all events to the interpoſition of a part 
cular providence. But can their piety be attnf 
buted to the influence of education and the pr: 
valence of example? They have no education 
and they are too far removed from all communi 
cation with ſociety to feel the ſedueing Peer 
prevalent example. 

Whoever is converſant with the relations 0 
voyagers and travellers muſt know that the ptin 
cipal employment of many ſavage nations is 
due obſervance of religious ceremonies, and th 
all, with not a ſingle exception fully aſcertainec 
are fully convinced of the exiſtence of a God, ani 
of his actual, though inviſible government. Bu 
in ſavage nations there appears to be no educatiol 
and there is not, it may be concluded, polit 


of 


* 
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mning or n ſufficient. to 1 rendered 
eligion a faſhion, with a deſign to diffuſe it "Op 
xample, and facilitate obedience. 
on. of The truth is, religious ſentiments riſe: in the 
heart of man, unſpoiled by vice and uncorrupted 
y ſophiſtry, no leſs naturally than ſentiments of 
love, or any other affection. + 1 2ſt 

All that education effects in the countrits: of 
Chriſtianity is to direct / the natural tendencies to 
religion to that revelation of the divine will Which 
onſtitutes chriſtianity. Education, or ſubſequent 
inſtruction, is certainly neceſſary to teach this; for 
a man is not born a Chriſtian; but the knowledge 
f any: ſcience taught in infancy might as Well be 
alled the prejudice of W YGRtION as thecknow- 
ledge of e % 2144, 00 ee e 


{0m wet A r X XI L (1.6 cs pion? | 

; dane 0. in * . NF” . 1121 h OY, : 

of purfuing why Art of. Speating 10 ine Ruvluſton 
Rin $9: * "oft other Aris. % U e 

red : 


ns d renn provi rem. non vita x fequencar 
| 6 rk t ea Hon. 


LY 
L 1d "Wi rio LEE « 1 - 


Ir: is one reaſon 1 — eloquence. among the an- 
cents had more effect than among the modern, 
that they had not the art of printing, and that the 
moſt diffuſive method of communicating icleas in -1 
tie age of Demoſthenes and Cirero was oral utter | 
ance, The modes of tranſcribing written n 
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were ſlow, and the opportunities of diſtributing 

them few and incommodions. All therefore who 
wiſhed to raiſe themſelves to importance, or te 
benefit the public by their knowledge or the 
wiſdom , ſtndied to ein themſelves i in the 
arts of oratory. 

But in modern times, and ene in Eng 
und, there i is nothing which cannot be commu 
e in a few hours to larger multitudes that 
ever were aſſembled in an auditory, or than coulc 
poſſibly hear the voice of the loudeſt orator. Every 
day, and almoſt every hour of the day, teems with 
newſpapers; but among the' Athenians, when 
they defired to hear ſomething new, it was necef- 

ſary to aſk for intelligence of ſtrangers as they ar- 
rived in the port, or to liſten to the N eb 
toricians in the public aſſemblies. 

But not only from newſpapers , but from 
books alſo and pamphlets, the moderns are able 

to draw information, and to catch the fire of 
puhlio virtue or en, perhaps more-effeCtually 
than it was ever diffuſed by the harangue of 1 
ſpeaker. 

The art of printing, the wonderful diſpatch 
with which it is practiſed, the expeditions modes 
of publication, and the general love of reading 
' whatever comes recommended by the grace of 

novelty, have rendered the art of ſpeaking, « , 
+ mrtificial rhetorie, far: lefs requiſite in modern 
times than in the ages of antiquity, Vet it is fl 
ſufficiently uſeful and rer to en ww 
care in its cultivation, 


— — 
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But there have ariſen teachers who have la- 
bored to perſuade the world that the art of 
ſpeaking ought to be conſidered as the very firſt 
accompliſhment of human nature. Every oppro- 
brious epithet 1s beſtowed on the dead languages, 
and they who have devoted their lives to the ſtudy 
of them are repreſented as the ſlaves of prej judice. 
I cannot help thinking that their zeal in favor of 
an art which they have ſtudied, has carried them 
far beyond the limits of good ſenſe and propriety. 

Their precepts tend to make men declaimers 
in common converſation ; than which character 
few can be leſs agreeable, Let us ſuppoſe every 
man who ſits in à ſocjal circle talking only to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf for his powers of oratory. All 
would be ſpeakers and none hearers. Such ſpeakers 
ought to hire an audience to liſten to them at ſo 
much an hopr. The light of ſuch a meeting would 
be ludicrous and entertaining; but the ears would 
be diſguſted by jargon and diſſonance. The eaſe 
and the fimplicity of natural converſation would 
be loſt amidſt the efforts of art. Men of ſenſe, to 
whom nature has given the organs of utterance 
without defect, will never be at a loſs to expreſs 
themſelves with propriety, and with ſufficient 
grace, though they ſhould never have cultivated 
the art of ſpeaking in the arrogant gon of mo- 
dern rhetoricians. _ 

Much is ſaid on the defectivs ſlate of pulpit 
elocution. There are certainly defects in it; but 
I am not convinced that the precepts or examples 
of theatrical teachers, will introduce a ſpecies of 
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pulpit oratory in every reſpect to be approved 


It has long been agreed, that the elocution and 


action which become the ſtage are unfit for the 
pulpit. For what reaſon? Certainly becauſe they 
| diſplay too much art, or ratlier artifice, to appear 
with grace or dignity 1 in him who 1s to ſpeak the 
truth, as it is in Jeſus, with all ſincerity and fim- 
plieity. Some preachers are careleſs and indiffe- 
rent, and on that account greatly reprehenſible; 
but it is difficult to believe that men of ſenſe and 
liberal education, if they are earneſtly devout, 
and willing to exert themſelves, cannot deliver 
their harangues from the pulpit without the in- 
ſtructious of-a player. I believe there is reaſon to 
think that moſt players might receive inſtcuQion, 
even in their own favorite art of ſpeaking, from a 
clergyman of ſound ſenſe regularly and duly eul- 


tivated; but men of this character have 'uſvally 


learned witf their other virtues the virtue of 
modeſty. One hint of advice to them on the art 

of ſpeaking will, if followed, become more ſervice- 
able than all the inſtructione of a mercenary de- 
claimer. Let them ſpeak ſufficiently loud, diſtinAly, 
and earneſtly, Nature and truth will prevail over 


the hearts'of their hearers, when trick ang arũ · 


ce ſhall aſſault in vain. 


I beg leave to aſk the pretending eib A 


ther the theatrie manner would be tolerated at 
the bar? J udge, jury, plaintiff, and defendant, 
would unite in diſapproving it. They would feel 
ſentiments of anger and contempt at it. They 


would ſuppoſe themſelves to be inſulted by it. 


4 j 
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And the advocate would immediately ſee the ne- 


cellity of unlearning that part of his preparation 
the vor the eloquence of the bar which he had R 
hey in the ſchool of the theatre. 
ear In what department then is this ſort of oratory 
the Which the players recommend really uſeful? Not 
im- Wi converſation, not in the pulpit, not at the bar. 
ffe · ¶ It muſt therefore be remanded to che Place whenes 


it came, tb the ſtage. 

And however warmly the patrons of the art of 
peaking may declaim againſt my doctrine, I ſhall 
not be afraid to maintain, that it is infinitely more 
advantageous to cultivate the art of thinking than 


to WM the art of ſpeaking: * A ſtore! of various knowledge, 
On, Wl icquired by a good education with an improved 
1 2 MWiidgment, and with but a tranfient attention to 
ul- Wi thc art of ſpeaking, as it is ſyſtematically tanght, 
ly vin furniſh'a man endowed with à natural good 
of er and voice with ſufficient eloquence. ' The 
rt mind, the ſource . fromm which all true eloquence 
e- muſt flo ce is firſt to be adorned.” A man ſhould 


learn, like the diſciples of Pythagoras, to be filent 
a conſiderable time, that he may bh 

his attention on Books: Great talkers ale but little 
thinkers. | One might indeed ſuppoſe, that where 
there are many words there muſt alſo be many 
ideas; but experience evinces the poſſibility ok 
at alking long, loudly, and even rhetorically, with- 
%% ont knowledge, without e and without 
el common ſenſe. 7 © n 8 
y Does not reafon ſugg eff; that the fora qualities 
. Dould' be ſtudied before the ornamental? On 


e to fix 
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what is the ornament to be fixed if there is no 
ſubſtantial ſupport beneath it? The beauties of the 

_ Corinthian. capital reſt on a ſolid ſhaft. Does not 
reaſon preſcribe the neceſſity. of accumulating 1 
ſtock df materials before we venture. on expenſe 
and conſumption! ?. How can the water flow in 

the pipes of conveyance if there is none in the 
reſervoir? How ſhall he be a ſpeaker who, having 
attended only or chiefly to utterance, has neglecl 
ed to provide a ſtore of materials? Senſe, know- 
ledge, judgment, I repeat, are firſt to be ſought, 
and when they are acquired, a very little atten- 
tion to rules and practice will make an orator 


competently ſkilled for all the good purpoſes of 


his profeſſion. It muſt be remembered, that 
good man will not qualify himſelf viergly from 
vanity for oſtentation, but to do good, and to 
become really reſpectable by ſolid merit. But 
will words, however ſmoothly and affectedly ut 
tered, ſtand in the place of deeds, or of habitul 
and well confirmed {kill in an art, ſcience , or 
profeſſion ? | 

Indeed this is is a wordy age, and ſpeaking has 
done much more injury to the public than bene- 
fit. Public buſineſs is impeded, doubts and diff. 
culties unneceſſarily raiſed, and faction and ſedi 
tion foſtered by pre tenders to ora tory. . Ohe jan 
ſatis eft! Let not the next generation be educat 
ed, according to the earneſt advice of ſome, metre 
ly as praters. An age of praters! What a mit 
fortune to thoſe whoſe. ſituation condemns, them 
to be e Indeed the en 
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and the cauſe of learning and virtue, muſt ſuffer 
greatly whenever the taſte for ſpeaking ſuperſedes 


the love of reading and reflection. True wiſdom 
is the child of contemplation. Orators amuſe the 
vulgar and miſlead them. Orators, when they 
are only orators, that is, men who, poſſeſſing a 
flow of words, have acquired by habit an artificial 
method of laviſhing them on all occaſions, with 


little meaning, and without ſincerity, are the bane 


of buſineſs, and the peſts of ſociety. O Britain! 
if thy ſons had been more active and lefs talkative, 
thy grandeur would not have been cilgracetally 
diminiſhed. | 
The theatrical , declamatory , or ſophiſtical 
mode of inftruQing the riſing generation in the art 
of ſpeaking is no leſs hurtful to true eloquence, as 
an art, and as 4 matter of taſte, than it would be 
injurious to the commonwealth, if it were uni- 
verſal. The beſt judges acknowledge that elo- 
quence was ruined after it began to be taught by 
ſophiſts and grammarians in the ſchools, Of ſpeak- 
ing, as well as writing F ſenſe is the ſource. _ 
Sapere eſt principium & fons. Without knowledge 
and ſenſe, the nel elocution is but as a ſounding 
braſs and a tinkling cymbal; and diſtant be the 
day when Engliſhmen, among whom true elo- 
quence has often appeared in defence of liberty, 
mall be led to ſacrifice manly ſenſe to empty ſound, 
the lang of truth and nature to the tricks of 


ſophiſts and the declamation of ſchoolboy rhe- 
torie, and the tedious 1885 deluſive traſh of _ 


ing politicians, 


22 eee 
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CHAP. 8 


of the ce which FY 4 Cares of Life 
give to Poetry and the elegant Pleaſures of Ima- 
gination and of the Contempt thrown | upon them 


_ by Men of Buſi ingſs. b 


Procul, 0 procl © eſte, profani! 


1 ma more to prove che pi 
rituality of man than the exalted delight which 
he is able to derive from the operations of his in- 
tellect or his fancy. The pleaſures of ſenſe have 
indeed too much ſednQive influence on us all; 


but we are all ready to acknowledge that they are iſ 


tranſient and unſatisfactory. The pleaſures of the 
imagination „on the contrary, increaſe with in- 
dulgenee, and give a delight no leſs exalted than 
pure, and far more permanent nw ths gratihed- 
nen of ſenſuality. | | 
ol The very ſoul is charmed ain ou creations 
.of-a true poet. Viſions of bliſs. are excited, and 
the raptured reader enjoys in fancy all the hap- 
-pineſs of Elyſium. Language embelliſhed with art 
and harmony introduces the ideas into the mind 
-with irrefiſtible force, and the reader or compoſer 
* raiſed, in the hour of retirement, above * 
orb, to roam in fields of delight. 6 
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But his excurſion-is but tranſitory;” His natural 
wants, and his ſocial connexions, draw him down 
again to the earth. Vet the ſoul, conſcious of her 
kindred to heaven, will tf be ſtriving to eſcape, 
and will eye the golden fun, like an eagle confined 
in a cage. God has given it as a privilege to pure 
minds uncontaminated by intemperance and vice, 
to eſcape from the body and ſoar to its native elimes. 

Ambition and avarice, and the neceſſary bufi- 
neſs of the world, require ſo much time and at- 
tention, that but little is left for the delightful 
excurſions of the fancy. Indeed the men of buſi- 
neſs are ſo warmly attached to their own purſuits 
and modes of life, that they affect to deſpiſe the 
pleaſures of poetry as trifling and_nonſenſical. O 
blind and ſtupid! ye rob yourſelves of one of the 
ſweeteft alleviations of your toils; the pleaſant paſ- 
time which Providence has allatted man,to brighten 
his proſpedts, and to mitigate his ſorrows, Your 
ſouls are locked up in the iron cheſts: with your 


guineas, or confined in their flights to the regions 


of Change Alley and your accompting-houſes. If 
your dull toils are neceſſary as ſociety now exiſts, 
which J fear I muſt allow, be content with the 
profits and the honors of them ö but do not throw 
contempt on poeſy, whoſe origin is divine. 

The contempt in which poetry is held by the 
men of buſineſs is eaſily accounted for. They do 
not underſtand it. They know not its nature; they 
have never experienced its effects in themſelves, 
and therefore they are unable to eſtimate its power 
on the boſoms of others. One thing they clearly 
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ſee, a it gives them a diſlike to it. They ſee 
that it has no tendency to enrich or aggrandize; 
and they have heard, or obſerved, that the moſt 


ingenious poets have been remarkable for indi- 


ence. This alone is ſufficient to make them both 
— and deſpiſe even a Homer, a Virgil, and a 
Milton. What nonſenſe to be meaſuring ſyllables, 
and talking of purling ſtreams, ſhady groves, 
and moſſy banks, to a man who has no taſte 
for any thing but newſpapers, and who. is con; 
ſtantly engaged in contemplating the ſublime 
ſubjects of the conſols, ſcrip, annuities, and 
3 tickets! Such an one conſiders himſelf as 
. a Solomon when he compares himſelf with a 
man of rhymes, 1 * would call a Dryden 
and a Pope. | 
The majority of thoſe who are he ſlaves of 


covetouſneſs and pride, carry their contempt for 


poetry and. its admirers to the utmoſt extent; 


yet after all, their contempt indeed falls upon 


themſelves, for it ariſes from their ignorance. -- 

But many will ſay , that the love of poetry is 
incompatible with prudence; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed and lamented that a very warm attachment 
to it is apt, like all other e to engroſs 
the attention. 

The calls of a wife and children 2 and indeed 
of a man's own. perſonal wants, are ſo importu- 
nate, and at the ſame time ſo juſt, that they moſt 
be ſatisfied before particular attention can be paid 
to any mere amuſement. But there are few ſitua- 
tions in life where bulineſs is ſo * as not to 
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ilow ſhave leiſure. Poetry and the hs fine arts. 
ue admirably adapted to fill the intervals i inno- 
tently and pleaſurably. 
Let a diſtinction be made between reading and 
compoſing. They who are from choice or ne- 
ceſſity engaged in the affairs of the world ſhould 
be content with reading poetry, and never think 
of compoſing it. Others whoſe fortunes are eaſy 
and ſecure, may very honorably obey the impulſe 
of their genius and inclination in writing verſe, 
All I mean to contend for is the honor of 
the art. It has been ſadly degraded by the vo- 
taries of Plutus. It is far above any purſuits of 
which a narrow and mercenary mind is capable. 
This nation is mercantile, and if wealth is to 
engroſs honor, what is to become of the arts of 
of whom honor is the nurſe? The arts ſhould be 
or i encouraged in a mercantile people, becauſe they 
t; WM open, enlarge, and refine the human mind, ſo 
n BW to enable it to enjoy that wealth for which 
* MW nerchandize is inſtituted. Does the accumulation 
of money and the increaſe of property always 
n. contribute to happineſs and the dignity of human 
nt Wl nature? Experience evinces that a man may be 
ſs Bf nperlatively rich, and at the ſame time very mean 
and very unhappy. It is the improvement of the 
d mind, it is the exaltation of the ideas which, 
* rext to religion and morality, tend moſt to human 
it i tappinefs and perfection. 
d Let poets therefore be held in high Honor, 


* By poets I mean not trivial rhymers and common- N 


0 I Place verſifiers, but men to whom nature has 
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given ſuch a degree of ſenſe and fenfibiliry | 
enables them to tranſport their readers with eve 
paſſion or fancy which they mean to excite. Sue 
do not abound. Indeed the firſt rate appear but 
once in an age, perhaps in many ages. There 
are, however, in the ſecond rank conſiderable 
numbers at all times, to whom every enlightened 
and i liberal mind will be happy in beſtowing 
honors, as to the improvers and ſoothers of the 
0 human boſom in the ſoft hour of proſperous lei 
ſure, and alſo in the time of tribulation. n 


PPP 


W 
— 


| Curſory Remarks on ſome of the old Latin Poets, 
nothing of whoſe Works remain but Fragments. 
In a Letter. 5 H 


5 1x, 


four ages, according to a fanciful alluſion to 

comparative value of metals; into the golden, 

the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron age. Von 

deſire me to give you an account of ſome of the 
earlier writers whoſe names only have ſurvived. 

It is not indeed neceſſary to devote much of 

our attention to thoſe authors whoſe works are a 

| loſt; but at the ſame time, as it becomes every 

polite ſcholar to be acquainted with literary hi 

tory, 1 aan Ne communicate to you a few 
PR 


wo E Lana daſſies, you eh „are divided 
e 


5 


prticulars concerning ſome of them, and 1 wiſl 
they may be worthy. of your attention. 

Lucius Livius Andronicus was an epic poet. 
Diomedes affirms, that he was the firſt who ſuſ- 
nined with dignity the Latian Epos, and that he 
wrote a poem, entitled, Annales Liviani, which 
contained the annals of the Roman tranſaQions , 
n eighteen books. He alſo compoſed hymns to 
he gods, and an Odyſſey, which I apprehend to 
have been a play. The following verſes from his 
hymn to Diana are preſerved, and, , conſidering 
their age „they are well turned: 

p* | 
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Et jam purpureo Camel adds N . 
Baltheus & revocet volucres in pectore ſinus: _ 
Preſſaque jam gravida crepitent tibi terga pharetra 
Dirige aan wy certa ns canes. 


His fragments, as oy are now Colleflad, amount 
to about one hundred lines. 

Cicero and Ggllius affirm, that Do Me TP 
fable among the Romans. + Apud Romanos pri- 
num fabulam docuit. 

Very little is known of this poet; and to add 
more would only be to revive the fictions of the 
dle, He who puſhes his inquiries into ſubjecla 
on which there remain no certain documents, 1 in⸗ 
rites the deceptions of forgery. _ 

Ennins appears to have poſſeſſed a very Lonk- | 
derable ſhare of eſteem in the minds of Jome of - 


+ The quantity of the firſt ſyllable in Canis is ated Gao 
the time of Latina SLIvInG Andronicus. N 


{ 5 
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the beſt judges of antiquity. Scipio Africanus 


was his friend and patron, in compliment to 
whom he wrote an heroic poem on the ſecond 
| Punic war. Scipio was ſo well pleaſed with the 
poet, and thought that his poem had contributed 
ſo much to his honor, that he ordered the fta- 
tue of Ennius to be erected on his tomb as its 
principal embelliſhment.  _ | me 

Ennius was buried in the tomb, which gave 
occaſion to theſe verſes of Ovid. 


Ennius emeruit, Calabris in gan ortus, 
Contiguus poni, Scipio magne , tibi. 


Ovid conf him alſo in this line. 
— en maximus, arte rudis. 


Cicero, in his oration for Muræna, foeaks of 
Ennius in terms of high approbation. , Horace's 
well known lines in the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond 
book are perhdpe not to be underſtood as com- 
plimentary. | 9 


Ennius & 8 & des. & alter Bones, 
Ut critici dicunt I 


Though I believe ſome renders are of opinion that 

Horace is ſpeaking his real ſentiments of the old 

poet in the firſt line; yet the words ut critici dicunt, 
always appeared to me to imply a detraction. 

7 But there can be N dubious i in ne _ 
nion of Lucretius N | 
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Fnnius ut noſter cecinit, qui primus amæno 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam 
Per ary Italas omnium quæ clara clueret. 


Virgil, whoſe judgment taught him to add.a 
dignity to his verſes by giving them the len 
ir of antiquity, not only read and imitated 
Innius, but borrowed many lines and phraſes 
without, alteration. It was a bad return, when 


bmebody aſked him what he was doing with a 


hook in his hand, to ſay, ſe aurum in ſterguilinio 
wlligere. , It mul be acknowledged, that to the 


fined taſte and ear of Virgil, the rough verſes 
af Ennius muſt have appeared diſguſtful. In every 


jundred he might find one which was really 


beautiful, and which, oompared with the ſur- 
wunding: maſs, he might denominate a jewel. 


Ennius may juſtly be eſteemed the father of 


he Roman poetry. All. that ſpirit and elegance 
which has ſince charmed the world in the Roman 


Caſlics, may be ſaid to have originated in him. It 


vas the opinion of Joſeph Scaliger that it would 
be an advantageous purchaſe to redeem the works 
at Ennius with the entire loſs of Lucan, Statius, 


ilius Ttalicus ; and the later poets. 


It is a fine obſervation of Quintilian i in yaw the 5 
te fays, that We view Ennius with ſentiments 
3 | imilar to thoſe with which we venerate. a 

* grove which has acquired an air of ſanctity 
from its age, and in which the large old oaks 
* do not only exhibit an appearance of beauty, 

but in a religious awe. W 


4 


\ 


« you think to deceive me fo?” I am aſto- 


85 blerieſs. When I called upon you, I believed 


the perſon who denied her maſter to Scipio Naſica. 


tranſmigration. But this was only a e 


1 Horace ſeems to underſtand the whole a 
literally a dream. > 


— ws 
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There is a little ſtory of Ennius, which derive 
more importance from the relater of it, Cicero 
than from its own mherept value. Scipio Na 
ſica called upon Ennius, who ordered his ſervant 
maid to deny him. Scipio knew that Ennius 
was at home; but however returned contentedly 
and without uttering a murmur. Ennius, a fe 
days afterwards; called upon Naſica, who com 
ing himſelf to the door, without opening It, ex- 
claimed, © He was not at home. Why, how 
& now, ” cried Ennius; © 1 know your voice, do 


e niſhed, ” replied Nafica, © at your unreaſona- 


«your maid. when ſhe declared you were not a 
«© home, and will you not believe woe. when! 
« tell you ſo myſelf?!ꝰ | Na 

In his private life he is ſaid to have been re- 


cane for temperance and frugality. He is re- 


corded to have lived in a little houſe 6n Mount 
Aventine, and to have kept but one maid, poſſibly 


It is ſaid that he ſeriouſly pretended to poſlels 
the ſoul of Homer by means of the Pythagorean 


vition. He ſays himſelf, ' 


Miki viſus Homerus adeſſe poets, | boy 


$i | 
He was not averſe from the 3 joys of wine; 5 and an 


5 2 It 
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Nec unquam niſi potus ad arma 
proſiluit dicenda. ; 


Ennius wrote many books. He poſſeſſed a 
jery fertile genius, and a vehement ſpirit. His 
words were unpoliſhed, and not ſufficiently ele- 
ated above the ſtyle of ordinary converſation. 
He compoſed Annales, and the Wars of the Ro- 
mans, in twelve books. 

His moſt extraordinary work was his Phagetica, 
or the Art of good Eating, in which he deſcribed 
tie moſt, agreeable kinds of food, and the places 
in which they were to be procnged..- This kind 
of poem was not without ſeveral models. The 
ſubject ſeems to have been ſuch as many writers 
and readers took particular delight in. There 
had been one celebrated Greek poem on the ſame 
ſubject, by Archeſtratus. 25 

He wrote many tragedies and comedies; bat 
none of his- works have deſcended to us in their 
entire fate. There are ſeveral fragments of the 


nins wrote in a very ſpirited ſtyle, and often 
nixed very fine verſes with his diſcordant com- 
poſition. The firſt line of the Annales is remarkably, 
crumbling and ſonorous. It is a great curioſity. 
Horrida Romoleum certamina panga duellum. . 

The firſt e e of the ſecond book begins ma_ 


.0 Romole, Romole , dic 0. 


be 
There i is N ho one fragment of the eh 
or Art of Eating. He compares the Scarus, * | 
It Havor, to the brains of * 


lanales , from which it is eaſy to collect that | 
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at quid 
Scarum prevterit cerebrum Jovis ? 


This poem ſeems to reſemble Dr. King's Art 

\ of Cookery , written in imitation of the Ars 
Poetica of Horace. 
The reſt of his fragments confiſt of the remain: 

of his epigrams, of his Scipio, his Epicharmus, hi 
Aſotus, his ſatires, and of twenty-ſix tragedies. 
Though we cannot collect a complete idea of 
any one of his works from the fragments, yet they 
are valuable curioſities, and deſerve great care in 
their preſervation. They remind ns of the ruins 
of ſome great city or temple, and we read them 
with ſentiments in ſome degree reſembling thoſe o 
the curious traveller while he ſtalks among the 
venerable remains of Balbec and Palmyra. 


CHAP. IL | F 
of oppor ng the TROY Y the g Republic | 


A; LL human arts are found to flouriſh or — t 


according to the degree of eſteem or of contempt 
in which they are held by the general opinion. 
Poetry, eloquence, and whatever conſtitutes polite Wl © 
literature, cannot exiſt under the chilling | influence 

of negleq. The ſunſhine of favor is neceſſary to þ 
expand their bloſſoms and mature their fruit. | 


lite 
nce 
to 
uit, 
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reh in any art requires conſiderable ap- 
plication as well as a natural capacity; but there 
are few who will apply their abilities with eon- 
fancy to ſuch ſubjects as are attended with no 
honor, and at the ſame time with little advantage. 

It is therefore of conſequence to literature, 
ind to the improvement of the human mind, 
that the dignity of the literary republic ſhould be 
ſupported. In that republic, as well as in the 
political, the brighteſt and moſt laſting luſtre of 
character muſt be derived from the merit of the 


conſtituent members; but in both there are ex- 
trinſie circumſtances which cannot but occaſion | 


2 very powerful influence. 

One of the moſt injurious events that can hap» 
pen in the learned ſtate, unlike the civil in this 
inſtance, is a general diſpoſition in its members 
to trade with their produce. A mercenary au- 
thor by profeſſion is not likely toi conſider the 
truth or propriety of things, but to comply with 
the reigning taſte and principles, in whatever 
ſubject he adopts for his recommendation. Im- 
morality, infidelity, and falſe taſte in the fine 
arts will be recommended, even againſt convie- 
tion, by him who, with little principle, turns 
the honorable profeſſion of letters to a craft, 
and renders its firſt object, ndt the advancement 
of learning, but the acquiſition of lure. - 

The public, though deceived for a time, will 
be at laſt diſabuſed; and, finding error and folly. 
propagated by the kiodks it has admired, will 
loſe much of its regard for books in general, 
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and for univerſal literature. The good author 
will be confounded with the bad, and their num- 
bers will in courſe be diminiſhed. They who 
wonld otherwiſe have ſhone with luſtre in the 
ſchools of philoſophy and the arts, will be temp- 
ted to ſhun the ſtudies from which. no honor 
redounds, and to join the _— r in the 
Purſuit of gold. 


\ 


— 


Nam 0 Pieria quadrans tibi nullus in umbra 
Oſtendatur, ames nomen W ne ; 
Et vendas, Kc. 


. has an immediate tendency to impair 
genius. It draws off its attention from the ſub- 
lime and beautiful objects of art and nature, di- 
miniſhes the love of truth and liberty, and con- 
fines the mind to the narrow contemplation of 
profit and loſs, the price of: the TY 1 * 
premiums of afury. : | 

I divide the members of the tine republic 
into two ſorts, writers and readers; and J ven- 
ture to affirm, that the excellence of writers de- 
pends greatly on the judgment of readers. If 
the taſte of readers is capricious or erroneous, the 


popular writer, who aims at applauſe , will be 


under ſtrong temptations to conform his writings 
to it in-oppoſition to his better judgment. For 
inſtance, if the rage had continued for that kind 
of writing which is denominated the SHANDEAN, 

many men of parts and abilities would have en- 
deavoured to imitate it, though it is conſeſſedly 
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regular and indefenſible by the beſt laws both 
of right reaſon and ſound criticiſm. If the ſtyle 


of our Britiſh Offiari had been univerſally ap- 


proved, there is little doubt but that our poets 
would have copied it, though it is not conform- 
able to true taſte, nor to any one of thoſe elaſſi- 
al models, in the admiration of which the various 
ages and nationg of the world have fo long been 
united. Nothing is ſo irregular and anomalous, 
but it may become faſhionable; and when it is 
once faſhionable, it will become a model. e 
The dignity of the republic of letters is much 
lowered by the publication of many novels, pam 
phlets, and newſpapers, Newſpapers are not con- 
tented to treat on the prevailing topic, the news 
of the day, and the ſtate of the nation; but they 
enter into philoſophy, criticiſm , and theology. 
They do not expreſs themſelves on theſe important 
ſubjects with diffidence , but determine with that 
ar of ſuperiority which real merit alone can claim, 
but which ignorance and, vanity is apteſt to 
aſſume. Illiterate readers are eaſily miſled by 
them. No books can counteract their effects; 
for where one book is introduced and read, a 
tonſand newſpapers have had the advantage of 
previous peruſal. I do not intend to infinuate, - 
that the papers are always culpable and deluſive; 
but, from the frequency of their appearance, 
nd the quantity which they are obliged to fur- 
nh, it will happen that traſh and falſhogd will 


often occupy. an ample ſpace in the beſt among 


them, a "Mb: 3 OO FETP » AY ' LOAF, VS 8 : „ 
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If witling -publications conveyed no impro 

| eee and ideas, yet they would ſtill be in- 
jurious to letters, dae they engroſs that time 
which would otherwiſe be beſtowed on books 
of eſtabliſhed character, and ſubjects of incon- 


teſtible importance. Books, as they ceaſe to be 


wanted, ceaſe alſo to be valued. The majority 
of waders, in conſequence of their depraved taſte 
- and deficient knowledge, become incapable of 
forming an adequate idea of works py 
learned and eminently well compoſed. 
Dictionaries, compilations , and works difti 
buted in weekly nymbers, being intended ſolely 
to ſerve the purpoſes of intereſt, often appear in 
a mean or oſtentations form, ak detract from 
that reſpect which is due to real knowledge and 
original compoſitions. They multiply books 
without adding any thing to the ſtore of ſcience; 
this alſo contributes to lower the 929 58 
value gf books and their compilers. 
e quantity of any thing valuable na- 
turally depreciates it. A market overſtocked re- 
duces the price of the commodity. Gold would 
ſoon loſe its value, if every ſtream reſembled the 
Tagus or Pactolus. When the diſpenſers of 
ſcience, wiſdom, and taſte, were but few, they 
were hanared extravaguntly, Others, who may 
poſſeſs the ſame degree of ſcience, wifdom, and 
_ taſte, will be leſs honored, becauſe they ſucceed 
thoſe who were firſt in time, and produced 
their inventions when books were © multiplied. 
Vanity , or the love of praiſe, . „ 


tn, — d | wy — &@ wy . — 2 
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1 great number of books; but avarice produces 
many more, Vanity, however, aims at excel- 
lence for the ſake of applauſe; but avarice con- 
deſcends to proſtitution for the ſake of gain. The 
public is diſtracted with the number of publi- 


T cations , and the ignorant and injudicious often 


nrebaf at a conſiderable price that which is of 
no value. In conſequence of frequent diſappoint- 
ment and injury, they ceaſe to procure books 
eren of allowed merit, and ſit down with a pre- 
judice that the literary . abounds with 
fraud. 
When this is the caſe „ E, is the A | 
of learning? True merit is confounded with the 
falſe ;, and, in conſequence of general contempt , 
v much diminiſhed. 

It is certainly an object of great concern to 
human happineſs, that good letters and folid 
ſcience ſhonld be duly honored. When they 
have decayed, not only ſtates have been involved 
in their decline, but the ee , and welfare of 
human natnre. | | 

It muſt be cenkelfed 5 that one of the moſt 
obvious and "neceſſary means of railing the eſti- 
mation of modern literature-is to take care that 
whatever is offered to the public ſhall have a 
ſufficient degree of intrinſic merit, to deſerve and 
to repay” its notice. Let none be writers wha 


have not firſt been readers; or, to ſpeak more 


plainly, who are not qualified by natural abilities | 
and acquired attainments to give pleaſure and in- 
formation by their compoſition. But who ſhall 


* 
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enforce: this law? Human affairs will in many 0 
| reſpects take their on courſe, and defy- con- 
trol. And perhaps it would be wrong to re- 

{train the efforts of enterpriſing poverty, or even Wl " 

to refuſe the pleaſure which attends the indul- tl 

gence of innocent vanity. ol 

Thoſe writers indeed who, for the fake of SY 

name or for luere, pnbliſh works which militate Wl 
againſt learning and religion can be excuſed by Wi 

no apology. They are not only the diſgrace of Wl ? 

the literary republic, but of all n and of t 

the human race. | V 


m : 


97 Oeconomics, and particularly as it was confi. 
dered as an Art or POTS oF the rags ons f 


3 logic, ien „ phyſic, ack; mer phy c 
fics, ſhould be exalted to the dignity of arts or ill t 
ſciences excites no ſurpriſe ; but that the art of e 
managing a houſe and family ſhonld be placed il 
on a level with them appears rather wonderful, Wl 
Yet it is cextain that ceconomics were taught as t 
2 ſcholaſtic ſcience by the ancient philoſophers: t 
and there ſtill remains a very curious book, in b 
which Xenophon has recorded the dodyines of Wl © 
| Socrates on the ſubject of ceconomy. At firſ 0 
ſight, one is apt to imagine that philoſophy has | 
| e from her province when ſhe enters an BY | 
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domeſtic management, and it wonld appear ridi- 
culous to ſend a houſekeeper. or a huſbandman 
to Socrates for the improvement of good houſe- 
vitery or agriculture ; yet it muſt be confeſſed, 
that there is in the work of Nenophon nothing 
of impertinence, but a great deal of good ſenſe 
moſt elegantly ad. : | 
Notwithſtanding the air of Toperiority which 
is aſſumed by logic, ethics, phyſics, and meta- 
phyſics ,. it muſt be confeſſed that, conſidering 
the influence on human happineſs, the greateſt 
value ſhould be placed on economics ; for the 
others, as they are treated in the ſchools „ are 
little more than ſpeculations, and have but a 
very limited influence either on the ne or 
the enjoyment of life. | 
But the true paterfamilias, or ates of a 
family, is one o the moſt reſpectable characters 
in ſociety, and the ſcience which directs his con- 
du, or reforms his miſtakes , is entitled to pe- 
r eſteem. Such is that of economics; and 
though it be true that the wiſdom obtained by 
experience is the leaſt fallible, yet it often coſts 
ſo dearly,, that the intrinſic value ſcarcely com- 
penſates the price. Whatever philoſophy 1 is able 
to anticipate it, certainly deſerves attention; and 
there is nothing in which human induſtry and 
happineſs are greatly converſant which may not 
be improved by thoſe who confider it with the 
diſpaſſionate attention of ſound philoſophy. | 
Much of the miſery which prevails at preſent 
in the world is juſtly to be imputed to the want 
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of ceconomy. But economy. is uſually miſt. 
derſtood. It is confined in its meaning to parſi- 
mony, though it undoubtedly comprehends every 
thing which relates to the conduct of a family. 
Frugality is indeed a very conſiderable part of it; 
hut not the whole. It is the judicious govern- 
ment of a little community inhabiting one houſe, 
and uſually allied by all the ſoft bands of affi 
nity and conſanguinity. The perſon who exe- 
cutes ſuch a government ſhould be eminently fur- 
niſhed with prudence and benevolence. 

The rage for faſhionable levities which has 
pervaded even the lower ranks , is fingularly ad- 
verſe to the knowledge and the virtues which 
domeſtic life demands. Dreſs occupies the greater 
part both of the time and attention of many; 
and the conſequence is too often ruin in polite 
life, bankruptcy in the commercial, and miſery 
and diſgrace in all. ( 

It might be attended with great advantage to 
the community, and to the happineſs of particu- 


lar perſons, if ſome part of the time and atten- 


tion beſtowed on the ornamental parts of educa- 
tion were transferred to thoſe arts which teach 
the prudent management. of domeſtic concerns. 
The conduct of children in the age of infancy 
requires conſiderable {kill as well as tenderneſs, 
and how ſhould ſhe know how to enter upon it 
. whoſe whole time has been ſpent in learning the 
polite accompliſhments, which, though they add 
much to gracefulneſs, make no pretenſions to 


utility. She muſt be guided by ſervants , nurſe, 
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ind medical practitioners; but ſurely it would 
be ſaler and pleaſanter to poſſeſs ſuch a ſkill as 
hould prevent her from lying entirely at the 
mercy of ignorance, nir, 5 men and 
preſumption. | 

As to muſic, wh ich Madlen ſpend o much time 
i learning, it is well known that they ſeldom 
practiſe it when they have entered into the mar- 
ned ſtate, Many other accompliſhments there 
ue which ceaſe to attract attention when once 
they are engaged in the care of a family. It is 
terefore probable that the time conſumed in the 
xquifition of that which is confeſſedly of no uſe 
to them, might be employed in acquiring ſuch 
nowledge as would enable them to contribute 
greatly, to the happineſs, of the man to whom 
they ſhould give their hands and hearts, and of 
the children which eee =o the pledges r Weir 
lore. 

I by no means ws thera to Xenofhow! * 
doerates for inſtruction in domeſtic management. 
Their own- parents ſhould. communicate the re- 


llt of their experience and obſervation on the 


ſubject. Above all, they ſhould inſpire them 
with a love of home, and the pleaſures and 
nrtves of a family connexion. 

Complaints have been made that in the pre- 
ent age, marriage is not ſufficiently prevalent, or 
t leaſt, that good huſbands are not numerous. if 
The men who appear t6 be inſenſible to female 
charms alledge in excule | for their not ſoliciting 
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ſome lady in marriage, that ſuch are the 
five manners, dreſs, and amuſements of the faſh- 
ionable part of the ſex, and ſo little their {kill 
in conducting a family, and ſuch their igno- 
rance of œconomy , that to be married is often 
to be ruined even in the midſt of affluence. 
The viciouſneſs of many among the ſex 
enables vieious men to gratify their deſires at 
a ſmall expenſe. All the meaner part of man- 
kind, of which perhaps conſiſts the greater 
e „ are unwilling to incur the danger of n 
diſſipating their fortunes in ſupporting a woman m 
who can contribute nothing to the alleviation te 
of their cares by prudence and diſcreet economy. or 
In every view it appears. moſt clearly, that 1. 
nothing would contribute more to the happineſ if +: 
of females, and indeed of men and families Will of 
in general, than a cultivation of that know- M 
ledge which is in hourly requeſt , and without ll 
which there can be little permanent ſecurity ha 
in the moſt exalted rank and abundant afflu - 
ence. -Socrates judged wiſely therefore in rank- 
ing economics among the moſt n and he- 
norable arts. e 


of of the A 7 Supeiition in the G 8 | 
of the late Dr. NE a. 4 e e . 


on his cat pres 


ie I een ee men 

Taz® bene rue e wes have lately ar- 
ived at any very diſtinguiſhed degree of fame Have 
fvored the cauſe of infidelity,” It is therefore the 
nore pleaſing to the friend of reyelati and of 
mankind to obſerve one of the moſt 11 
ters of our on country zealoufly religious. 
one had heard that Dil Johnſon vas devout; but 
[ believe few entertained an adequate idea der his 
warmth and ſerupulous regularity in tile offices 
of devotion un the publication of hiv Prayers and 
Meditations. | # Jo HOG AARP; OH 7T; ee N 

They exhibit the writer in alight i m uch he 
has ſeldom appeared to His reader He uſually 
puts on à garb of di and command. His 
Rambler is written in che ſtyle of authority. His 
prefaces to the poets/are dictatorial. — 
i eaſily induced t Believe that packe as Aviking 
feature in his charhcter. But he nd et 
the book of prayeri ant meditations than de feed 
him in a ſtate of true dmility. No uſfectatienm iti 
the ſtyle. No words of unſual occurreinte. \Brery 
expreſſion is ſnch*'as' i Well adapted 46 frail 
mortal, however improved by ut or 


nature, willen he 2 th 
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The reader is thug i in ſome degree gratifled by pr. 
obſerving a man, who Had al MWa ys appeared to him Wl «c 
as, a ane wortal and Exempt | from, human Mi 
8 feeling an. Leknowledg ging, Wich, all p 

mility, the *common' "weakneſſes of wy uman Wl 
—— N n 
It would be the partiality of prejudice to aſk Will id 
that the volume which; 1, am pow. conſidering hi of 
guite free, from all, mans, of fuperſtition,, Io be Wl n 
uneaſy becauſe gne has through miſtake, drunk a ve 
 ogaful, fehl in g. cup of tea aus Kaste cah, 
argyes.a, ming not, entirely under the regulation I re 
Feb reafone,; To pray for the, dead ie, I think Mil 1: 
at, eaſt, Neu; hut I. a ppprebentive. tha dt vill N . 
ſupject him to.the.charge of ſuperſſition amonz ib br 
ried andi ſeyere, in gochinalpeligion. % n= 
A Upon the Whole, "thongh, re are many ap 
parent weakneſſes in the volume, which, render it ef 
a cauſa of wonder and, debate and ↄffence among 
menu Hit Joes, honor to the writer ita 
_ Þxgof af, remarkable. pigtyz b And With reſped to 
abe e e is man hut a compligtion 
——— Da who ſhall preſumgte'de- 
that chey are yeakneiles* Mary 
7805 nde r pe ihm. 25 nch: axe fr hf 
5 lei? an ble 9l:jpdgng thay, Dr. Johnſen 91 Bi * 
vhogn AB Shir Gn in fh wanP Car in Thai 
10 lh ST Hinder, ANATHFER, is SVS ile 9 
believe it the,mgpſt;ſcoppplons, partigu large. ts 
— religion duties deſerxe ahm 


; RPre-honeraþle man thatghaGoffuperbiian 
Man 1s a moſt wretched being una e 
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protection of divine favor; bow can it then, be 
wondered that he is ready to attend to the minus 
 ciccumſtance Which, in the hour of EG, 
appears likely to ſecure it? 1 * 
Before we condemn Johnſon, let us examine 
our pn conduct, and conſider whether the con- 
fdence in Which many of us live, and our ne lect 
of religiqn, is not a weakneſs, more deplorable 1 — 
my thing in what is called the perlen ul Fi is 
pious mag. „ 
| While L am ſpeaking of Dr. J ohnſon, I cannot 
ion refrain fram adding an obſervation — his ſtyle. 
nk, It always. appeared to me, and I believe is no- 
will generally thought, that he had ſelected Sir Thomas 
the Brown as his model of Kyle in the compgſition of 
ic: he Ramber./.. + 4. 414; 
ap- l ſelect a few phraſes from. the Vulcan Eunohs 
it WY «f Brown in confirmation of my opinion 
ng " Imegllectual aevi Þyt remniuiſoeptial 
5.4 Wl © evocation. /;.,... | zd: ions: 
We hope it will, not be yngonſidered thas 
"= * we baſh je no PRA Waben inthieclabys 
: * Tint s ; "13.6, £7: 11. 2117 4 
Wy « For not atwining the . anos oo are 
bly Wl © fain to omit the ſuperconlequepces, coherencics, 
, beures, or tropologies, and are, nor ſome. ho 
hs i © perſuaded by fire beyond their literalities. 
0 WM . © Theip. individual imperſections being great, 
the * they, are Moreover r ae 
4 
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as Being divided from truth themſelves, they are 
dec yet further removed by advenient deception, * 
We n their apprehenſion with aricla- 
« tion. 
Theſe paſſages I have ſelected, not becauſe they 
are the moſt ſtriking, but becauſe they firſt oc- 
g A thouſand inſtances of ſimilarity might 
be produced, if the whole volume were ſearched, 
and if the limits of my paper would admit then, 
Though Brown is an excellent writer, yet it 
muſt be allowed that he is pedantic; and that he 
preferred: polyſyllabic expreſſions derived from 
the language of ancient Rome, to his vernacular 
vocabulary, even in inſtances where it was equally 
elegant and ſignificant. Had he ſought the foun- 
tains of antiquity only when thoſe of his own 
times were dry, he would have deſerved eſteem 
for enriching the Engliſh language, and he might 
have been juſtly held up as an example for imi- 
tation; but he appears to uſe ſingular and magni- 
ficent words from oſtentatious motives; and what, 
after all, does the uſe of them prove? that he wa 
acquainted with the Latin and Greek languages, 
and that he was a learned etymologiſt. Senſible 
readers are not perſuaded of an author's general 
learning or ſolid wiſdom by the poly” of his 


language. 


But, notiaitiiainig this 33 Brown muſt 
be acknowledged to have contributed much to 
The copia verborum, by'introducing words which 
in his age were uncouth, but which are now be 
come elegant and familiar J eknſon 8 2 
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1 2 bi and improver of the Engliſh 
language, did right to ſelect an author who pre- 
ſented him with a model for coining new words, 
Perhaps he was led to ſtudy Brown in order to 
qualify- him for the compilation of his lexicon; 
but, after all, it is certain that his moral writing 
would have been more extended, and conſe- 
quently done more ſervice, had he choſen a ſtyle 
more ſimple, and leſs obſcured to vulgar re _- 
ders, by polygon words of Latin and Greek _ . 


gs. 


CHAP. VI. 
A Ramble of a benevolent Man. . 
Vir bonus eſt qui prodeſt quibus potelt, nocet nemini. 


% 


SIR, 


Tax weather was -comarſiobly ſerene, and: * 
reſolved to leave my book- room to enjoy the 
yernal ſeaſon. I walked careleſaly from field to 
held regaled with the ſweet ſmells which aroſe 
from the new mown hay, and cheered by every 
appearance of plenty and tranquillity. External 
objecls have a powerful effect in ſoothing the mind 
of man. 1 found myſelf ſympathizing with the 

appearance of happineſs around me. Every ruder 
paſſion was lulled to reſt, my heard glowed with 
benevolence, and I enjoyed for a . time 2 
* of perfect felicity. e 3 


5 
- 
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As I roamed without any ſettled purpoſe, my bi 
feet carried me to the city. Curiofity led me with! 
the crowd into the Seſſions Houſe; and as I had“ 
Juſt left a beautiful ſcene in which all was peace, b 

] could not but be particularly firuck with thek 


contraſt of the preſent noiſe-and tumult. I heard 
two trials, in one of which a wretch was convicted 
of murder, and in the other a cauſe was in debate 
which appeared to involve great numbers in the g 
crimes of frand and perjury. The alfercation of 

the pleaders, and the prevarication of the wit- 
neſſes, contributed to complete a ſcene by noi 
means adapted to infpire exalted ideas of human 
mature. 

I baſtily left the place, when, to my Wel 
cation, J found that in the very court of juſtice 
I had been robbed of my watch and handkerchief. WM © 
While I was lamenting my loſs, and encouraging 

| | Jome ſentiments perhaps rather too unfavorable to 
1 my ſpecies, I was ſuddenly involved in a crowd, 
| collecteti with eager curiolity to ſee two hackney 
| | coachmen terminate a diſpute by the exertion of 
| their firength in fingle combat. The parties were 
| N nearly equal, and terrible was the conflict. The 0 


blows re ounded at a great diſtance, and preſently 
I beheld them both covered with blood and dirt; 
ocking figures to the imagination. The ſpecl- il ' 
tors txprefſed no wiſh that the combatants might 
he ſepatated; but ſeemed delighted when a violent 
| | blow took place „ and diſappointed when it was 
fpent in air. I wiſhed. to interfere and promote 
an amicable adjuſtment of the matter in diſpute; 
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but I found, my efforts ineffectual. I vefitured to 
propoſe the ſeparation of the poor creatures who 
were thus-cruelly bruiſing each other, to a Jolly 
butcher ) ſix feet high and three feet broad, but 
he gave me an indignant look, and threatened to 
knock me down if I dared; to interpoſe. I found 
indeed that the comhat afforded exquilite pleaſure 
to the crowd. Some rubbed their hands with 
glee, ſome ſilently grinned, While others votifer- _ 
ated words of encouragement, and others, ſkipped 
for joy. Great pleaſures are however of no long 
duration, and this amuſement was terminated by 
one of the combatants ceaſing to riſe on receiving 
1 violent ſtroke on his left temple. . Down he fell, 
and the ground ſhook under him; and though he 
attempted three times to riſe, he was unable to 
ellect his purpoſe; and the whole circle agreed 
that he was as dead as a door-nail. The conqueror 
had only loſt three of his fore-teeth and one eye, 
and all agreed that he had acquitted himſelf like a 
man. The crowd, which had been ſo, much de- 
lighted with the fron, no ſooner ſaw it coneluded, 
than with looks of diſappointment they began to 
diſperſe. I took the opportunity of examining ' 
the ſtate of the vanquiſhed party, and found him 
ſtill alive, though almoſt in need of the means 
which are uſed by the humane ſociety to 
;Pliſh his complete revival. An officious Rk 
ance haſtened to his aſſiſtance with a dram of bran- 
dy, which contributed greatly to accelerate his 
1 He no ſooner roſe than he poured forth 
2 volley of dreadful imprecations on his limbs, 
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which had already ſuffered extremely. Inftead ef 
thanking me or any of the ſpectators who had en- 
deavoured to reſtore him, he ſwore if we did not 
Nand out of hisway he would fell us to the ground, 
We readily gave way, when the hero, putting on 
his clothes, walked away, turned down an alley, 
and was ſeen by us no more. 

My reflections on this ſcene were ſuch a} 
tended to the degradation of my ſpecies; and not 
being in very good ſpirits, I determined to enter 
a coffee-houſe, and ſeek amuſement by a peruſal 
of the newſpapers. I'ſat down, and happened 
to caſt my eye over the laſt column, which con- 
ſiſted in nothing but narratives of rapes , rob- 
'beries, and murders. Though I knew that this was 
'not at all uncommon, and that every day's paper 
of intelligence could furniſh ſomething of a ſimi- 
lar hiſtory, yet being in a melancholy mood, [ 
was particularly ſtruck by it; and haſtily laying 
_ down the paper, and paying for my diſh of cot- 
fee, I put on my hat, and reſolved to walk to 
my little rural retirement about four miles from 
this turbulent ſcene. 

As I walked along, I could not help calling 
to mind with ſentiments of extreme regret, the 
pleaſing ideas with which I had ſet out in the 
- morning, All was then tranquillity and bene- 
- volence. But I had ſeen, in the ſpace of a few 
hours only, ſuch pidtures of human miſery and 
perverſeneſs, as could not bnt occaſion uneaſineſs 
in a mind not utterly deſtitute of ſympathy. 


„ 
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Surely, ſaid I, nature, or the God of nature, 
en- never intended that man ſhould be ſo degraded. 
not Wit is paſſion which deforms the beauty of the 
nd. moral world; it is wickedneſs and the neglect of 


religion | which renders man more miſerable than 
the brute, who is happy in his inſenfibility. What 
then can I think of thoſe writers who argue in 
defence of immorality , and againſt revelation ? 
What of thoſe governors of the world, who beſtow 
no attention in preſerving the morals of the com- 
mon people, and encouraging the teachers of ſuch 
doctrines as conduce to the railing of the reptile 
man from the voluntary abaſement in which his 
evil inclinations are able to involve him? Let the 
vas Wi magiſtrate, the clergy, the rich and powerful of 
der every occupation, whoſe example is irreſiſtible, 
ni- Wl exert themſelves in diffuſing virtuous principles 
„Ind practices among the people at large. Such 
ng Wl benevolence, more beneficial than all pecuniary 
of · bounty, conſidered only as preventing temporal 
to WW miſery, cauſes man to approach nearer to his 
m benignant Maker than any other conduct. To 
that Maker, ſaid I, let thoſe who have charity 
ng i ipply themſelves in prayer for the diminution of 
he Wi evil of all kinds, and the extenſion of happineſs 
he I and peace. 
e- I was muſing on ſuch ſubjects when I found 
w 8 "yſelf at the door of my little cottage. The 
id i evening was beautiful. The clouds in the weſt 
ſs were variegated with colors, ſuch as no pencil 
has yet been able to imitate. My garden breathed 
ddors, and diſplayed the bloom of ſhrubs, ſack 
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as might adorn the Elyſian fields of the Pbets, 
All conſpired to reſtore the tranquillity of the 
morning; and when I retired to reſt, my ſpirits 
being compoſed, I ſoon ſunk into a ſweet ſleep, 
pleaſingly interrupted in the morning by a 
dream, which as it appeared to have ſome con- 
nexion with the ideas which I had ee in 
the day; I ſhall relate. | 
I thought I was on a large wink: portion over 
with flocks of innumerable ſheep. They appeared 
to ſtraggle without a guide. Many had their 
fleeces torn by brambles, ſome were loſt-in a 
barren wilderneſs, others* were purſued by vol. 
ves, and not a few were conſtantly engaged in 
annoying each other with their horns. There was 
a general bleating in a tone expreſſive of great 
diſtreſs. I pitied the poor creatures, but ſaw no 
hopes of affording them relief, till I turned my 
eyes to the eaſtern part of the plain, when | 
beheld a venerable ſhepherd with his. crook in- 
viting the ſheep into a fold, through which ran a 
_ delightful ſtream of clear water. Many ruſhed in, 
and began to drink with avidity. The alteration 
in their appearance was in the higheſt degree 
pleaſing. The lambs played. about without any 
fear of the wolf, and the ſheep lay and baſked in 
the ſunſhine, or ſonght refreſhment in the «coo! 
| ſhade. The ſhepherd's looks were benevolent 
beyond expreſſion. He made uſe of every entice 
ment to hring the ſheep into the fold, but man) 
would not hear his voice, and ſome ſeemed to 
hear it, but perverſely ran away from him. | 
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aw thoſe who were fo unhappy as to refuſe to 

enter, periſh. miſerably by falling from rocks, by 
amine, by the violence of the wolf, and by dil- 

eaſe, I turned from the painful proſpect to ſee 

the good ſhepherd and his fold; and I thought at 
the cloſe of the day he led the ſheep into a green 

paſture; the verdure and fertility of which was in- 

creaſed by, the gentle river which flowed ene 
the middle of it. 

1 was ſo delighted wits 8 that I was 
going. to call out to the TREAT in an- ecltaly of 
joy, when I awoke. 

I coald not but, lament the abſence of is 
plealing a, viſion z but the ayocations and neceſ- 
ities of life called me from my bed, which I 
left with reſolutions of devoting the reſt of my 
life to the alleviation of evil wherever I ſhould 
find it, and to the ſecuring of his favor who can 
lead me from the-vale of miſery to the waters of 
comfort and the fountain of life. . 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
A CONTEMPLATIVE RAMBLER. 
; ; N | SPE. * f 5 


*® 
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CHAP. VII. . 
| On the Style of Prayer, particularly of Biſhop An- 


drews's Rata as . IM Dr. Horne. 


"=w Give me, aid an ancient 1 whatever 
% may be good for me, though I ſhould negled 
& to pray for it, and deny me whatever may be 
© hurtful, though I ſhould ignorantly make it 
e the object of my ſupplications. 
| This may be called a lacpnic prayer. It ha 
always been much admired. The perfect reſig- 
02 to the Divine Will which it implies, ren- 
ders it a model for the imitation of Chriſtian piety, 
Our Saviour himſelf ſeems to have diſapproved 
of long prayers; and the invaluable prayer which 
he has condeſcended to dictate to erring mortals, 
is remarkable for its beautiful brevity. It might 
have been reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the pious 
compoſers of prayers would have been deſirou 
of imitating their great Maſter in the conciſeneſs 
of their petitionary compoſitions. But diffuſion 
and repetition have been one of their moſt con- 
ſpicuous blemiſhes. There is no doubt but that 
the practice which prevails among ſome reſpec. 
able ſects of filling up a long portion of time, in 
their public ſervice, with extemporary prayer, has 
contributed greatly to increaſe the length of 


Prayers beyond the limits both of reaſon and oſ 


| lincere and attentive devotion. 
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The human mind is ſo formed as not to be 
able to retain any ſentiment in a great degree of 
fervor during a long time. But prayer without - 
fervor is, I fear, an unacceptable ſervice. And 
this is the reaſon why brevity in prayer is expreſily 
proved by Him to whom prayer is to be offered, 
and who conſequently muſt know what is, moſt 
zreeable to himſelf, and what ſort of ſervice is 
the moſt expreſſive of man's ſincerity. 

The greater part of the Engliſh liturgy i is very 
jaſtly admired, as furniſhing a fine example of 
ſupplicatory compoſition, The collects are re- 
markably excellent both for conciſeneſs and fer- 
ror of expreſſion. But it may be doubted whe- 
ther the whole of the ſervice, comprehending three 


parts, intended at firſt to be ſeparately uſed, is 


not longer than can be attended to devoutly even 
by the beſt diſpoſed. The compoſition of moſt” 
of the prayers is ſo well adapted to human wants 
ind infirmities , that it might perhaps ſuperſede” 
the neceſſity of any other prayers,” were it not 
found that the frequency of their uſe diminiſhes 
conſiderably the warmth and ſeriouſiiefy' which” 
otherwiſe they ate calculated to inſpi 17 
Books A ee ee dere | 
ae therefore very uſeful; and they are certainly 
not to be examined with great ſeverity of judge- 
nent, Zut there is a little volume, entitled, 
Devotions of Biſhop Andrews, from 
the Greek by Dean Stanhope, which lately at- 


tracted a IAG W 


were raiſad- to an uncommon ab by th 
lowing paſſage in the preface. 


fol. 


4 The heart, already enlightened: * 3 


& with piety and charity, will here find ſome- 
<& thing exactly ſuitable to its /inward, motions, 
< and the moſt /i ignificant and beautiful words 
„ wherein, to utter its holy deſires, and thoſe 
& gracious ſentiments which, without this help, 
« would perhaps break forth with gk accuracy 
„ both of method and expreſſion. .. But the 
<« leſs perfect Chriſtian, Who has not 700 made ſo 
% much progreſs in the ſehool of piety as the 
former, may reap ſtill greater benefit from this 
& work, It will tend to ar t% him in #nowledge 
© and practice... Indeed what; leſs can 
„ be expected, when a + bagk. of this nature is 
* compaſed of materials taken out of the Holy 
<«< Seriptures, and very ancient liturgies, Which 
& bear the names of St. James, St. Baſil, and St. 
* Chryſoſtom, collected and put together by the 
e moſt judicious workmen in this way z ſuch 1 
were the perſons mentioned in the title page. 
% Pr. Andrewe, once Biſhop of Wineheſter, ad 
« Dr. Stanhope, late Dean of Canterbury. 
After reading theſe and other igel an. 
Preface, which are equally. ſtrong, in the, praiſes 
of this little manual, it; will nat be thought ex- 
traordinary that I took up the hook with great 
avidity. I admired the pious ſtrain of ſoms ot iti 
but I could not help thinking stat che valgable 
n are alaigragnds: by. ſome. pallages almoſt 
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fdiculous. I tranſeribe the following from the 
doſe of AN ACT OF FAITH FOR FID AVW. 

« O, deareſt Saviour, impart to me thy whole 
& ſelf ; ſary let every part and act of thind: have 
& its ſaving influence over m. 

« Sanctify me by thy ſpirit ,: feed — Bl 
then me by thy body; ranſom me by thy blood; 
% waſh me in thy water ; heal me by thy ſtripes ; 
® refreſh me by thy ſweat; hide me in thy wounds.” 

| take, the liberty of aſking any candid; reader 
whether ſuch. petitions are the natural effuſions 
of ſincere-Hevotion , whether they are not rather 
of a trifling and whimfical turn, and whether 
they do;not! open a door for the ſeorner? Let 
u pray with. the ae 'L At ales: us: pray with the 
der ſtanding alſo. tac rl 

I know: it» will be aud, than while 2 forenel 
pyer' gives no offence to the ſimple and-wells 
meaning devotee for whom it was chieily:defigned, 
t is a matter af little moment Whether it pleaſe or 
dipleaſer che faſtidious eritie and the captious wit; 
But ta / this I. anniſt reply, that it is certainly of 
mportanch not to furniſhi in any religious com- 
politian real oceaſion either fan cenſure or der̃i- 
lon; and. might addithat it appears ta be an 
affront: tarthe:Majeſty;-of heaven, toreffer>up a 
petition to: Gd in aftyle and manner-inwhoech we 
ould be-afliamed:to adfreſedweartbly potentate; 
A triflimg m quibhlingg a nonfenbcal prayer can 
«ver be , the: rad uction itif a mind vanketionifſh 
(derotion-atlante tional and Gncerg, Sp Tor 77% 
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. T intend not to- cenſure the editor, whom 1 
conſider as one of the beſt ornaments of our 
church. The blemiſhes of this little book came 
not from him, I venture to: affirm, but from 

Dean Stanhope, from Biſhop Andrews, or from 
fome older writer. I have no copy of the original, 
and cannot therefore diſcover whether the above 
| prayer is faithfully: tranſlated from it. - Bat I thi 
it cannot proceed from Dr. Horne, whoſe judge- 
ment and beautiful ſtyle in the ere e of on 
tional feelings I have often admired. | 

The language of a prayer ſhould be's natural 
and warm from the heart, yet at the ſame time 
reſtrained and chaſtiſed by good ſenſe, 'otherwiſef 
it muſt degenerate to the nonſenſe of the-dorard, 
or the madneſs of the enthuſiaſt. Dr. Johnſo 
_ deſerves great praiſe for the ſimplicity and energy 
of many of his prayers. Nothing of his uſual ſtyle, 
his long words, or formal periods, is to be of 
ſerved in them. His good underſtanding ſuggeſted 
to him the impropriety of all affectation i iP x 
laid aſide all pretenſions to wiſdom e and wut 
humility, which muſt always become the-greatelt 
of mortals, approached the 3 eighty 
It is certain that uprightneſs err 
vent piety are the beſt beauties of ſupplic 
writings. | He to whom prayer is addveſſed en | 
ſiders not the form of words, and the trucioraul | 
of periods, but the faith; the ſincerity, che e 
rity of the poor petitioner. II che heart in right 
6617 


? 


vill paſs unnoticed.) Vet it is echt e Nalonable 
v take care, according to the beſt df bir[Ktiow- 
edge, not to offer up prayers in Which there is 
any known defect unworthy a creature furniſhed 
bY the Creator with thoſe” intellectual powers, 
which ſorely can'1 never be more horl6tiliy' exerted 
than in the ſervice of Hith Who gave tien: 

« T'uſe not to run 'taſhly into prayer,” fa 11 
Howell,“ without a trembling p reredent medi- 
5 en and if any d Wööslid intervene and 

grow upon me; I check myſelf and ree% m 
. exif and this is incident to long prayer, 
which are more ſubject to'n man's Weaknels and 
u the devirs ' malice.” 2 Raa, Fa, n 41911 
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As! 81 og: hither ts! mk mytel' fen me fi — 
bgnes of a profeſſion whit requires great - 
aton and confinemerit; I am reſolved to — 
iſe of all the methods which this ingenid an 
plite place has invented for the valuable pufpo 
«killing time. Recuſtomed to reading ab THA 
ways been; „L eannot omit books While 1 b 
2 19 
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the means of amuſement; but I am forbidden by 
my. phyſician, to read any thing but what is called 
ſummer-reading , and therefore I am a. frequent 
lounger at the circulating library. By the; way, 
1 beg, leave. to give you a, hint, that if you do not 
contrive to make your Winter Evenings ſuramer- 
reading, they will not he much noticed in the 
repglitory of knowledge, POP Lam now, "ering 
you this letter. 3 
As I often fit and 88 in che n [hare 
an opportunity of hearing what books are, in the 
moſt requeſt; and I am frequently. not , ile 
2 with obſerving the great eagerneſs; with 
which tomes, totally unknown to me, Who have 
made books the ſtudy of my life, are damunded 
of the librarian. The firſt queſtion ing 
the ſhop I found to be yniverſally — Have) you 
any thing new ? I ſhould have ſuppoſed that the 
publications of the laſt. year would have deſerved 
this epithet; but I found by obſervation that 
ſcarcely any thing is eſteemed new but what is 
juſt advertiſed; and.'almbſt:: wet. from the preſi 
Curioſity ſeems to be the great ſtimulus of the 
ſubſcribers; idle curioſity, as I may call it, finde i 
ſeems. to ſeek its own gratification in dependently 
of all geſire of increafing.the ſtore. of knowledge; 
improving the taſte, or gonfirming the principles. 
I have ſmiled at hearing a lady admire the de- 
lach ot ſentiment which the author of N 
which ſhe. had juſt been reading, muſt poſſeſ | 
thongh ap it to be the production of foe Ut 
p . deſtitute. of learning and * 
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nc ledge of life and manners, andi furniſhed 
with the few ideas he had by reading the novels 
da few preceding years. He had inſerted in the 
ile page, By a Lady, and various conjectures 5 
nere often hazarded in my hearing eonoerning = 
the authoreſs;/ Some hinted: that they were ac⸗ 
quainted with her, and that it was arlady of 
quality.” | Others knew it to be written aby an 
xquaintance of their on; While all in 
derting 91-44 muſt be by a lady, the ſentiments 
vere ſo  cliaraGeriſtically:: delicate and refined. 
You may comjectute how .cich I; a diſpoſed 
v laugh when I knew it to be the ee of 
comb · maker in Black Boy Alley. 
I confeſs: I had been much more -ontnerfuny 
n a college library than in a cireulating ane; | 
nd could not therefore but be aſtoniſhed at the 
umber af volumes which the ſtudents would 
devxour. The Helluo Librorum', or Glutton of 
books, was a character well/known at the untver- 
ity, and mentioned by the ancients; but I be- 
leve their: idea of him is far exceeded n : 
i fair ſubſcriber at the circulating library,” I 
hve known” a lady - tead twenty volumes in 
week during two or three months ſucceſſively) 
To be -fuze::they. were not bulky: tomes ꝙ ſuch 
s thoſe of which it was: predicated. that à great 
book was a great evil.“ The print in the pages 
of moſt of them, to ſpeak in the mechanical 
lyle of menſaration, were tliree inchey-by ſons 
ud a "ha 1 che blank paper exceeded thiy 
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They would, T think,, do right: to inquire 
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printed int quaptieyriayrateatt half anbaim non 
rages eomputationyd bd ef erb vet af br 
© ;Now+3; Sir:; Jam not. ane of thoſe vaio itneat 
Altea to cenſure ths mꝗde of riding; fer 
am of opinion that it ia often lveryꝭ ini ocent; anc 
ſometimes not eee een 
Lhers:are certainlyrmamimovelis which, thoug 
Larlar antun inthe litrrary/v,,H] d,; are not with 
ont merit; and of atvery virtuous::tendency 
Moſt: on them 8 redomnijend: beneyolence 
and: thberblity x for it is the facit of the nge tc 
affadt i chaſe qualities; vant oLufoaſho>thinks, i 
Converſation: is uſually conducted } ſrareely fo ma 
ny opportunities ocοναẽ f imbibing benevolent 
and virtuous ſentiments from it as from the d 
dent books of a-circulating libmry: Ifay decent 
for Ic am ſorry to bbſef ven thatiin:the War 
of new books Which the librarians are oblige 
to purchaſe , ſome have. a tendensy to diffak 
everyrkind of evib:whiew can miſlead the under- 
A and corrupt the; heaptioi mom e v1 
+y:Thefanger n 
Seer. has: che recommendation of nobeltyſĩnducec 
mer to take up my pen and write ta yon, hoping 
that Llanight: ſuggeſt a caution on the ſubject to 
Bme of:your: fair readers , who, I ate pchave 
+ rFeconne1t6; al circulating dJibrary ſolely to improve 
nnd amiiſe; themſelves iwhile/under;the hair · drei- 
Era oper ation. n o „ rats lo n 


the character of every baok they read before: they 
* it inte their My" room, and _ the 
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0 prevent the ew wNαůch ariſes; — art 
zmpting- things beyendluthe altrength to nature 
tems to have given Hany ani¹s that inſtincti ve 
howledge 0 their unt. ef ability Mien pra- 
luces caution. The bindti mauer cleaven-the. neſt: 
vhile - it: isrcallowv unleſo by / an aceicdentab fall; 
nd when qs plumage ita gro to a conſiderable: 
legree of its * b Art fights! 
t a time) nden mig to lofs-fight off 
parent ond aro I an Ald icl the wings: 

a acquired Arevgtho anch ility that it-leaves) 
de branches or thee ground and dares to doar : 
udauntedy imgthe 
be neſt ande the, foſtering 


onſoians; 4 bak power, appears to me 
v take plaee in the human rind at the puerile 
*; and eannot hdp thinking it truly amiable;; - 
ſt it is: ſtigmatizad with the odious name of 


1 to gaanz 5H o MIt an9ovy. 


»figlcs of ain, unmindinl of 

feathers: whitht lately; 

ipplied; i$;with armathrand protedtion. 10m Enn 
Something of a, Henilar Aiffilence,) ariſing from 
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more ſolicitous to diveft> their children "of 1 
than to furniſh them with any grace or aecompliſſi 
ment. They often _fucceed, by dint of gre 
pains, in thus forcing the roſe- bud to expan 4 
its immature. leaves; but I. fear they are great 
miſtaken in their management, Want that the 
uneaſineſs at ſeeing their en diffident i is totall . 
miſplaced. [2 

If indeed. the diffidence Which they lame 
were likely to continue through life, I agr. 
with them that it would be a great misfortin 
It would prevent'exertion im à thouſand inſtall 
ces where exertion would be rewarded with pr 
fit and honor; and: it would occaſion the chil 
much cauſeleſs ànxiety. But in general there 
no danger of its :continnance beyond the perio 
of immatotity\, at Which it is certainly natural 
and rather» pleaſing and graceful in the eyes WM 
ſenſible: obſervers. I contend that it is” cnuſef 
by conſcious inabifity / ariſing from your; 4 
that it will of itſelf give Plac to a proper con! 
dence on the ſubſequents conſeivtiſneſs* of pox 
matured and confirmed h ee 

I believe 1 may go Karte, and aſſert," / thi 
this unfaſhionable difficenee Whieh many fathefſÞ 
and mothers labor td rentiove,” even in the ter 
der period of early inſiney „ is favbrable t 
growth in mental vigor and Virtuons prineiple 
All who are to excel in future muſt devote a pra 
vious time to diſcipline Hef who would o 
day ſpeak muſt firſt liſten. And, to return t 
che — to Which — IOeery's 
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b well known to the findents i in ornithology, „or at 
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east to thoſe admirers of the feather&Q race cal- 
ed bird-fanciers, that the fineſt ſinging birds 
lien when young to the old ones , and even 
Wy when they have learned the notes, venture only 
Y to record, as thoſe gentlemen expreſs it, that i is, 
s ſing in a ſoft low tone, almoſt as if they were 
named of being heard. I have often heard the 
J blackbird, who has afterwards made the woods 
WJ refound with his melody, trying his ſkill under 
che covert of a hawthorn, in ſo low a warbling 
II ſcarcely to be rr in the covert of 


the grove.” 
The mind collefs images of See tad Aditi 
opinjons during the immature ſtate at which it 
ſarcely ventures to. employ the tongue in utter- 
ance. And when a ſtore of ideas is at laſt ac- 
eumulated, it feels a ſpontaneous confidence 
founded on conſcions merit; and ſhines at a 
mature age with a luſtre which it would never 
have diſplayed, if, inſtead of collecting ideas, 
it had been indulging its Own pride in uttering 


= vivacious nonſenſe, 


I am of opinion that men of the greateſt 


J genius, of fine imagination and ſenſibility „ Were 
5 of neceſſity timid and diffident in the puerile 
period; and I wiſh parents not to infer from the 


| | diff Genes and filence of their children that they 
ue naturally ſtupid. There is indeed an ap- 
k pearance of diflidence which ariſes from real dul- 


neſs ; but there is a real diffidence cauſed by ex- 


IY <6 of ſenſibility, and it is a favorable preſage 
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ture. 8 will ena — 2 dit 
.criminate duly before they decide on the abilities 
2 their children from the appearance of timidity 
or ſhineſs in company, and diffidence in ſaying 
or doing any thing which, their age has not 
afforded them opportunities to learn. They will 
be cautions of removing this veil which. nature 
- furniſhes for defect, as ſhe guards the bloſſom 
before it has acquired ſtrength, ſufficient. to. admit 
of full expanſion. If the bud, which would na- 
turally expand in April or May, were rugely 
opened in March, what fruit could juſtly, * 
pecled in Auguſt and September? 21 
Nothing is more common than to obſerve 
parents introducing boys of eight or nine years 
old into company, to balls, and to aſſemblies, 
with the profeſſed intention of wearing, off that 
ſheepiſhneſs (for ſuch is the ignominious term) 
which they have unfortunately contracted at ſchool 
or in the nurſery. Neither is he ſuffered to be 
ſilent, leſt his friends ſhould attribute ſilence to 
dulnek. Contrary to his inclination, the poor 
boy muſt force himſelf to be ꝓert and loquacious 
to all whom he encounters, or he will be ridi- 
culed and reproached for ſtupidity. Unfortunate 


miſtake! If he ſhould become a proficient at this 


early age in the ſchool of audacity, to what a 


height of impudence will he arrive in manhood? 


of impudence unſupported by knowledge, or 
any real merit which could juſtify even confi- 


dene. Too many in this age are trained in chis 
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miſtaken; plan, which is the reaſon why we com- 
monly meet with pert young men, who over- 
power all around them with noiſe, Who are 
incapable of rational corwerſation, Who are ayoide 
ed by all ſenſible perſons, and who aſſociate 
with the only characters who can enjoy their 
company, gameſters, horſe- jockies, phaeton- dri- 
rers , drunkards, and debauchees. Their miſ- 
taken parents ſucceeded: too well in diveſting them 
at an early age of that diffidence which; was 
natural, which was becoming, and which would 
have been the means of preſerving their innocence, 
their characters, theix health, their fortune, every 
ting by which life is embelliſhed, and death 
| WH rendered les. formidable 0 * human nature. 6 
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Of Smegneſs—Contentments wel a Competency, 2 


Viritur parvo bene · 1471! be „ ee 


Aunr He „ avarice, folly, reſtleſſneſs of 
conſtitution, tempt men to launch their little 
and frail barks into the wide ocean of the world, 
where great numbers are inſtantly ſhipwrecked, 
nd, of thoſe who eſcape deſtruction, the greater 
part, after a dangerous and troubleſome voyages 
return empty and dilappointed. . 

It will be ſaid that 2 ſpirit of enterpriſe i is 


Br 
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uſeful to the public, and whatever miſery it may 

| produce to individuals; ſociety, upon the whole 
receives ſo. much benefit from it, that it ought 
not to be diſcouraged. This I mean not to deny 
and all that I contend for is, to convince thoſe 
who are furniſhed by Providence with a-comy 
tency of worldly good, that it is wiſer to fit 
down and enjoy it contentedly , than to hazard 
the loſs of it, and of tranquillity and virtue, in 
the purſuit of aggrandizement and ſuperfluou 
increaſe, There will be always a ſafficient num 
ber of needy perſons to ſerve ſociety. by the 
ſpirit of enterpriſe ; and I am by no means con- 
vinced that -a man of competent fortune; dwel- 
ling reſpectably among his neighbours, perfor- 
ming the duties of a Chriſtian, and a good maſter 
of a family, is not more ſerviceable to ſociety , 
both by his actual beneficence and his example, 
than the adventurer who flies -to the! Indies for 
the augmentation of a ſtore, which is already 
more than ſufficient for ſupporting a reſpeCable 
appearance , and furniſhing every real comfort 
and convenience. 
It appears to me that, after the admonition 

of every moraliſt, few men form a juſt eſtimate 
of the dnration of human life +, and that ther 
inattention to the obvious truth , that it is ſhort 
and frail, is the cauſe of their laboring inceſſantly 
for thoſe things which they cannot have time 6 
enjoy- The few years of extreme old age , 


| # Quid bor! fates bahnt t. Dt dhe 
Multa ? | | | Hot. 


they ſhould ever arrive at it, they reſolve to 
devote to eaſe and ſelf - - enjoyment. | And it is 
rue that they might enjoy old age, if their old 
ige ſhould be healthy; but the probability is, 
that it will be loaded with infirmities, the con- 
ſequence of exceſſive anxiety and laber of mind, 
and perhaps alſo of the ill effects of foreign cli- 
mates. But it is moſt likely that life will termi- 
nate before the period of contentment ſhall arrive, 
ind that they will drop into the grave in the 
midſt of their toils and danger, enn 
monuments of human blindnem̃m. 

Contontment is a virtue more frequently. re- 
commended by moral writers of all ages than 
any other; a proof of its importance, and at the 
lame time of the inefficacy of their recommenda- 
tions of it. I believe it never was leſs pradliſed 
than in the preſent age. It is quite unfaſhionable. 
A man of parts who does not endeavour to 
mwgment his fortune and raiſe his family is eſtee- 
med in the world deſtitute of proper ſpirit. All 
ae therefore on the wing for higher ſtations : 
Alps on Alps arife. No exaltation of rank is 
high enough. No opulence ſufficiently abundant 
to fatioly the | eternal we ad the man of 
ſpirit and enterpriſe. 

I fear indeed this is a sb that this 
world occupies the firſt — in the affections of 
many, and that the external goods of fortune are 
deemed by them the only advantages, worthy of 
purſuit. But this is a lamentable inſtance of 
human error: even if this world were the 
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ha. of- man's exiſtence., yet; health * con- 
tentment are ſtill worth more than the rank of a 
Marquis, and the reer of the zichef b. 
derer of the Eaſt. e 
Theſe refleions wil 3 0s a alem 


lately, received, and with the inſertion of which Lo 
I ſhall cloſe this re ee e e rn * 
$7: Sins Ly 

wy I + "i By Oe et Te RS Pi; 

1 BEG ive t to e uy bebe you A few: « cirevm- 4 
ſtances of my life, which may poſſibiy afford . 
ſome hints for ns inſtruction of others, under 4 
your direction. s % #710; f 
1 am ches ybunger u SU worthy" Heber 4 

in London, Who, on his deceaſe, left mie poſſeſ- 8 


ſed of five hundred a year. My brother” had at 
leaſt a thouſand. My friends 2 dviled me , in 
order to improve my fortune to an equality with 
my brother's; to go to? the Faft Indies, Where 
I had many friends, and a üngularly fine op- 
portunity of making à rapid increaſe of my 
patrimony. I happened, however, to be attached 
to an amiable young lady „ Whoſe friends would 
never conſent to her leaving England; and love 
ſtronger than avarice. I abſolutely refuſed 
to go notwithſtanding the reproaches which were 
thrown on ry! want of ſpirit 5000 00 21 
My brother; though more amply provided 
for than myſelf, was of a different diſpoſition; 
and had no attachments to ebunteract its im- 
_ ence; On NR meterceminoBy he conſidered 
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with himſelf that the opportunity was too valu- 
able tb he loſt, and reſolved inſtantly to accept 
the great advantages; which be ſaid I had ſo 
nſbly relinquiſhed: He accordingly let his heau- 
ul villa and gardem iin a ſweet village near 
London; and ſet ſail in the firſt EaſteIndiaman. 
I as glad to be delivered from ithe imp 
iden of my friends, and in a very ſhort time 
aſter my brother's departure I married the object 
o my firſt affections, a lady of little fortune, 
but of ja ſweet and cemtented diſpoſition.” Five. 
hundred a year; though: a very pretty income, 
| knew was not ſufficient to ſupport the epenſes 
of faſhionable liſe in the metropolis ; and as we 
both loved retirement and domeſtio happineſs , 
ve determined to bire a houſe in South Wales. 
The bouſe was not large, but genteel. It 
tood in the midſt: of a little lan and upon an 
eminence Which commanded a view of: the neigh- 
bouring river. Phere was a good heighboure: 
hood , <conſiſting«chiefly:of genteet families: who! 
had Wi on mall fortunes, with a datermi- 
nation tõ enjoy themſelves and their friends 
nther in an elegant ant comfortable ſtyle f viſit · 
by than with: oftentation. 7 Ait 101 fist 
1 ſoon found that in this place my fivs hun- 
dred pounds a yean gave me great influence. In- 
deed as the neceſſaries of: life were ver cheap / 
and the ww afotivlngeragal#4e was-an-afflnent; 
income. 1 wiſhed not to ; overheaty but; a I: 
| chbour inclined det cr” ee. 
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Goa 
reſpeRt than was conſiſtent with n 
courſe, I took pains to decline it. I uſed hoſpi- 


tality. I took ne exceptions to any individual. 
I diſtributed the fragments from my table to the 


poor. I never entered into any diſagreements , | 


but as an arbitrator; and in conſequence af this 
inoffenſive conduct, I was univerſally beloved, 
and, I muſt.confeſs, as happy as: I beliere the 
of Ait will allo wß]1. 

Many years paſſed in this retirement; and 1 
never was at a loſs for ſuhjecis on which I might 


employ my active powers, and prevent that mi - 


ſery which ariſes from the want of ohjecta to 
excite exertion. My family , which confiſied of 
my wife, and of three boys and a girl, furniſhed 
a lively ſcene. - I often devoted a conſiderable 
part of the day to reading with my boys, who 
were inſtructed in claſſical. learning: at a neigh- 
ſchool, over which ar very: good ſcholar 
preſided.) Rural ſports: occupied ſome time, and 
I never objetted to a game at whiſt or quadrille 
when it was agreeable to the parties whom we 
viſited. I pretend to no particular modes of liv- 
ing, unleſs» to be contented and eaſy, with every 
reaſon for being ſo, is to be particular; . 
I often heard m my brother; and in Amoſt 
every letter for fix years he talked. of returning 
and enjoying his acquiſitions. At laſt he ae- 
tually returned with an enormous fortune. He 
paid me:a viſit, and quite overpowered us all 
with. the ſplendor of his 'equipage' and /netinue. 
No nobleman in the * had ever 


222 me. „ TiC 


ſerious ſolicitude. He could not retrench. He 
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entered the country with ſo much oſtentation. I 
could eaſily, ſee , though he was not unkind. or 
void of e affection, that he conſidered us 
a greatly beneath him, mean in our ideas and 
modes of living, and as, not at all calculateto 
refleft honor upon him in his elevated Ration, 
His vifit., was but ſhort; and, though we gave 
him the moſt cordial 11 was never re- 
eatec. 

; It was not difficult to gain intelligence of his 
conduct. His profuſion was ſuch, as could. not 
fail to he the ſubject of converſation. . There was 
indeed no extravagance which the higheſt, rank 
of nobility. ever indulged which he did not ea- 
gerly adopt, from an idea that it added to che 
poſſeſſion. of wealth the luſtre of gentility. 

After a few. years ſpent. in this ſtyle, he en 
to find his reſources leſs copious than at his firſt 
arrival, Creditors were importunate. The ſteward. 
remonſtrated; but pride and vanity. had gained; 
too powerful an influence to be reſiſted. He 
determined to have recourſe to gaming, at once 
a gentee] and eaſy. mode of ſupply it he ſhauld 
be ſucceſsful; Unacquainted with the arts of 
profeſſed gameſters, he ſoon became their prey, 
and in fix months was ſo reduced as to be 


obliged to mortgage his paternal eſtate. . 


He now. began. to.confder his fituation-widh 


could not ſurvive the ſhame of living in| a ſtate 
of poverty or dependance among thoſe whom! he 


ted to feed with luxury at his table. He v 
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wretelied;” He could think but of whe expe 
dient. He muſt return at the age of five- and 
forty to the Eaſt Indies) under many difadvan 
tages, to raiſe another fortune. 
After a thouſand painful thoughts, e em 
barked once more to traverſe half the globe, and 
to live in à moſt unwholeſome climate for the 
purpoſe of returning at fifty to live the ſame 
turbulent and luxurious life in England. Provi 
dence ſhortened his labor. He was loſt in the 
paſſage; and the little property he left in Eng 
land- was afterwards ſold to pay three ſilling 
| in the pound to à hundred creditors. 
Tweep over my brother's misfortunes; but a 
the fame time I cannot but congratulate myſel 
on the choice of my youth. I have enjoyed, 
and ftill enjoy, with the bleſſing of 'a kind Pro- 
vidence, every comfort and convenience which det 
a reaſonable mind can deſire; and I hope others if + 
may be led by my example to know when they tte 
are well; to be contented with a eompetency , b. 
and to truſt in a benevolent Being, ho can 
cauſe à little ſtore to ſupply more real pleaſure by 
to the contented mind than the fortune of a ne 
Clive could beſtow! I often think of rome tf 


Fo 
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2 od 'petis hic eſt, OE: Ibo 
Bib Ulubris, animus fi te non deficit æquu , 5 
Vite duke brevis, ſpes vetat nos inchoare ue. 1 
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But I ceaſe quotation: >: One Uſe of my re- per 

tizement js, that J have accumulated many WY a 
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pophthegms and adages of ancient Une and 
of moſt of them I have Experienced the truth. | 
for the Preſent adieu. 5 | 


* 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Elevation of Sentiment and Charatter as 
neceſſary to Magiſtrates who wiſh to be We 
and reſpectable. | 

I condition of human nature is ſo frail 

that it may almoft appear ridiculous in any man 

oſtentatiouſly to aſſume the appearance of gran- 
ich eur and+ dignity. Vet there are perſons who 
ers tem to poſſeſs a. native weight which adds to 
ey teir words W and to their action, 

y , bree. 

an This endowment, whatever it . is intended 

re by Providence for the communication of good 

and the prevention of evil. Thoſe who poſſeſa 

— em to have a natural claim to command, to 

oil pre-eminence, to the honorable and im- 
bortant offices of the magiſtrate and the legiſlator. 

But in the confuſion of the preſent ſcene, 
nches uſnrp the authority which nature intended 
br her favorites; and it is common to ohſerve 

e. perſons inveſted with civil and official import- 


ace, whoſe natural infignificancy expoſes their 
* 3 
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perſons ta contempt, and renders their office in 
effectual. A Lord Mayor of London, for in 


ſtance, raiſed from a low origin by fortunatg | 


events in trade, deſtitute of education and natu 
ral dignity, degrades at once the office and him 
ſelf by the advancement, of which he was ambi 
tious. He becomes more conſpicuous by eleva 
tion; and the meanneſs which would paſs unno 


ticed, or might even be palliated in his natural 
ſtation , becomes, when he is inveſted with the 


old chain and the ſcarlet robe , a ſolemn moc 
ery of magiſtracy. 


Much of the contumacy of the common peo 


ple has, I think, ariſen from the want of pery 
fonal authority in the magiſtrates. In ignorant 
ages the mere robes and inſignia of office might 
command reſpec ; but in times when, if tew 


are profoundly, yet, all are ſuperficially learned 
much more is required to ſecure a voluntar 


deference. than the exaction of it by force, of 


the inviting of it by oſtentation. 
To ſecure reſpect, a mind muſt be viſible ; : 


mind furniſhed with knowledge and enlarged 
with liberality. Without diſintereſiedneſs ng 


public character, however remarkably Ahnen 


ed; by talents, natural or acquired, can be long 


illuſtrious. Opinion or eſteem. is, the. foundatior 


of authority; but how is, opinion or eſteem to 
be conciliated in favor of a man who has bought 
his nominal honors, and knows not to act, ta 
ſpeak, or to think conſiſtently with the elevated 


place to which his vanity, hag aſpired? 
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If vanity did not uſually cloſe the ear to the 


e in 


r in Ie of advice, I would venture to whiſper to 
nate y candidate for public honors , that he will 
natu bably derive no real credit from them if he 
him conſcions that he has not enjoyed the benefit 


mbiW liberal education, He may be very re{- 
leva able as an honeſt man, and a good maſter 
nno g family , in private life, but in public he muſt 
tural contemptible without an elevation of fentiment 

| theWrrcſponding with the elevation of his rank. I 
moc n that in ſome inftances this elevation is viſi- 
where education has been defeQive. Strong 
uts and a long commerce in the world have 
plied the defect; but theſe inſtances are not 
common as to juſtify the generality of unedus _ 1 
ned rich men in ſuppoſing that they are fur- | 

hed by nature with talents, knowledge, and 

ihority ſufficient to qualify them for rule, for 

fices of public dignity and importance. 

Theſe reflections m_ _— by the: fol N 


wing letter. 


S E 


I AM a foreigner wk have frat a year or 

o in England, ſolely for the purpoſe of im- 
wring myſelf in a nation which is reſpected 
koughont Europe, as exhibiting a ſtate of im- 
movement and a generoſity of e wen 
Klects honor on human nature. 
When I came to London I was anbietet 
being introduced to the acquaintance of thoſe 
hom I was told were the: principal magiſtrates, 
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one of whom annually reſided in the magnif 
cent manſion of magiſtracy, and rode, as I ofte 
ſlaw, with triumphal pomp in a gilded vehicle 
through the ſtreets of London. I found it b 
no means difficult to be introduced to' a public 
feaſt, where I endeavoured to form an intimaec 
with the chief magiſtrate. I ſucceeded fo far as 
to be invited to a private dinner with him, anc 
à few of his brother aldermen, and members 
of the common council. 1 88 
The entertainment was ſumptuous and genteel, 
But converſation. was my object, and I ſpared 
no pains to lead to ſuch ſubjects as TI though 
might afford me the moſt valuable information. WM” 
I mentioned ſeveral of thoſe topics' connected 


with Engliſh hiſtory in which I had read that q 
the city of London had a principal ſhare; but: 
my remarks cauſed only a vacant ſtare, and re- 43 
ceived no other reply than ſuch as —* ] do not 4 
„% know , Sir — I really forget, Sir — Give me : 
<< leave to help you to a ſlice of ham, Sir.” J ' 
thought my-converſation might be ill-timed, and 4 
therefore ſaid no more on the ſubjed of hiſtory, a 
but joined in the general topics of the day. . 
Pardon me, Sir, but I could not help bluſhing 5 


for two or three gentlemen in gold chains who 
exprefled themſelves ungrammatically and vul- 
garly on the commoneſt ſubjects. I am a for- 


eigner, and therefore muſt not pretend to be 2; 
critic iff your language and pronunciation; but 1 
appeal to you whether — Them things — Ti 
here weal— My;jvite.” —are reconcileable either 
to grammar or the elegance of polite converſation 


nth 
fre 
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T onght not to be cenſorious, nor am I dif- 


noſed to deride; but I cannot help obſerving , 


that the magiſtrates appeared from the general 
urn of converſation to be far leſs well informed 
ind leſs liberally minded than their ſtations re- 
quire, If the merchants and gentlemen of the 
metropolis are no better accompliſhed than the 
moiſtrates of my acquaintance, I own I ſhall 
ole ſomething of that reſpect for your nation 
which I entertained while I was at home. 

| intend to write my travels; and if I were 
to give an accurate account of thoſe of your 
principal perſons in the corporation of London 
with whom I have aſſociated, I fear 1 ſhould 
front a people to whom I owe gratitude. The 
lignified magiſtrates of the firſt city in the uni- 
rerſe would appear to be on a level with the 
Bourgeois. I dare ſay, and indeed am well in- 
formed, that there are members of the court 
who are polite and well-informed gentlemen; 
but that too often pragmatical perſons offer 
themſelves for the ſcarlet robe who ought to be 
contented with the leathern apron. 
to view things as a philoſopher and coſmopolite, 
and I cannot but think that the degradation of 
tie magiſtracy muſt be injurious to the police, 
the morals and the liberty of your ae 
Pardon my tan, and believe me , 


Your's, 8 | 


A SWISS, 


I endeavour - 


— — 


here the moonſhine was intercepted by the i 


„ bre Populee cum tamen ſequatur , flet noclem 
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CHAP. XII. 


Miſcellaneous Literature. 


„ Ms. Huet cenſures Virgil for an ove 
. in the following beautiful deſcription of tl 
Nightingale bereaved of her young: 


Qualis populea mœrens Philomela Sub umbra 
Amiſſos queritur fetus, quos durus arator 
Obſervans nido implumes detraxit; at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 
| Integrat, & mceſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 
Georg. IV. 511. 


The poet n the Nightingale fing under tl 
Made of a poplar, and then tells us that ſhe ſur 
in the night. Flet noctem. How,” ſays M 
Huet, can the night and the ade of t 
_© poplar be reconciled ?” 

If this were an overſight, the charwing pla 
tiveneſs of the paſſage would redeem it from 
vere cenſure. But might it not be a moonlig 
night? and might not umbre ſignify the gloo 


liage of the poplar? 
$ 2. Mr. Heyne defends Virgil in anoth 


and perhaps in a better manner. Huetii 
“ Ciſtelvetri reprehenſiones hnjus loci, uti u 


8 ab ignorantia poetice cum rationis & art 
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« tum ordtiohis profectæ ſunt; umbta tam pro- 
prium & perpetuum eſt arboris attfihutum, ut 
* ad cauſas phyſicas at tethpota, reſpectus plane 
non habeatur. | 
Virgil is thought by the ſame eritic to have 
had in view'the elegant ſimilitude in the Idyllid 
of Moſchus. 4 Idyl. ver. 21. . 
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la Cerda, who is copious as uſual in quoting 
both Greek and Latin parallelifms to this place, 
has omitted this from Moſchus. Virgil, fays 
Mr. Pennant, © ſeems to be the only poet among 
* the ancients Who has attended to the cireum- 
* ſtance of this bird's ſinging in the night - time» 
© They muſt have been very inobſervant; but 
the truth is, the poets, according to their 
manner, dignify any bird which ſings plea» 
* ingly with the name of the Nightingale,” 


Verum & queritur avicula ob ſuos pullos 

Pereuntes, quos ſævus anguis adhuc parvulos 

In denfis arbuſtis devorat ;ipſa' vero cifcum ipſos - 
Volat ſtridens admodum acnta voce pia mater, 
Neque ſane poteſt filiis opem ferre ; nam & ipſa 
Valde metuit accedere ad immite monſtrum. 
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$ 3. It has been remarked „that in many in- 
| Nances poets are inaccurate hiſtorians of nature, 
They endeavour chiefly to pleaſe ; which pur- 
Pole can be effected by beautiful language and 
imagery, without any ſtrict regard to truth of 
repreſentation. Some very eminent poet, if I 
miſtake not, makes the gudgeon riſe at a fly, 
whereas every angler in the ſchool of Walton 
knows that gudgeons feed at the bottom, and 
ſcarcely ever were known to emerge above the 
ſurface in purſuit of the winged inſet. But the 
gudgeon ſtands for any fiſh , more poetico. 
Mr. Gray, a philoſopher as well as poet, has 
I believe, made a little miſtake in the firſt ſtanza 
of his fine deſcriptive- Elegy, from not attending 
to a cuſtom in the rural economy of this country. 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


If he meant that the ploughman leaves his plough 
at the tolling of the curfew, or at the approach 
of darkneſs, he has fallen into an error; for the 
ploughman leaves his work at three o'clock in 
the afternoon in all the counties in which I have 
had opportunities of making remarks on the 
caſtumi of agriculture. But perhaps it is not ſo 
univerſally ; though I ſhould imagine the prac- 
tice of leaving off ſo early ariſes fram an ex- 
perience that to plough from ſix o'clock to three 
is a ſnfficient day's work both for man and beaſt. 
But I hate hypercriticiſm; and perhaps Mr. 
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Gray meant , more poetico, as I have ſaid before, 
by the ploughman any ruſtic laborer. But whe- ' 
ther it be ſo or not, he muſt be a faſtidious reader 
who is hurt by the trifling miſrepreſentation amidſt 
ſo finely colored paintings; yet, as Horace ſays, 
* ficka VOLUPTATIS cauſa ſint proxima veris, ” 


it is right to preſerve truth of repreſentation even 


in poetry, where the ſacrifice of it is not attend- 
ed with pecnliar advantage to the prime purpoſe 
of the poet, prodeſſe delectando. 


..... —: 
1 CHAP. XIII 


Of the Practice of printing emphatic Words in 


Itelics or Capitals. — CER of it—if 1 not af 
fedted and exceſſive. 


1 is the practice of many writers to mark witk 
Italics thoſe words which they wiſh to be par- 
ticularly noticed by their readers; but they have 
been cenſured for it by ſome who ſeem to think 
it an affront to the reader's underſtanding. The 
practice has been, like moſt others, carried to a 
ridiculous exceſs; for when almoſt every word is 
ſcored, dihin en! is nearly as much deſtroyed as 
if nong had been marked with a note of variety. 
But J conſider the change of character, When 
an emphatic word is to be marked, a very con- 
venient and efficacious mode of accentuation. 
There are no accents appropriated to the purpoſe 


j 


—— 
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of emphaſis in the Engliſh language, and there- 
fore Italics and Capitals have been uſed to ſupply 


the defect, and have done it with great advantage. 
Theſe varks of diſtinction, as I have Hinted | 
before, in order to retain their iſe, muſt never be 


applied but when greatly requiſite, otherwiſe they 


confound words ahd paſlages of little foree ahd | 
moment with thoſe which are truly energetic. 

The reader will on moſt occaſions ſtipply the | 
proper accent, and mark the emphaſis by the ex- 
erciſe of his own ſagacity, But yet there are 
paſſages in the beſt authors where the reaſons 


for emphaſis on different words are ſo evenly 


balanced, that the reader is at a loſs to know 
which ſcale preponderates and different readers, 


Placing accents in different places, underſtand 


whole ſentences differently. The modern practice 
of printing the leading words in Italics at once 
decides and prevents equivocation. 
The writing of words, on which the argdmen 
depends, or which ate worthy of. remark either 
for force or beauty, in capitals, has the eſſect 
not only of marking the emphaſis, but alſo of 
roufing the reader's attention to that which the 
writer thinks neceſfary to be attended to in effect- 
ing conviction, or in elucidation. 

The ancient mode of writing Was remarkably 


deficient in Minction. It often made no ſepa- 


ration of ſections, chapters, paragr#phs; often 
none between words, as appears from the inſerip- 


| tions on ancient marbles, 
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As therefore the diviſion of works into chap- 
ters and paragraphs is a.fvery great improvement, 
rendering books pleaſanter, more intelligible, and 
more eaſily retained in memory, ſo alſo the recent 
practice of- printing words in italics or capitals, 
diſtinftionis aut emphaſis gratia, is to be conſidered 
as a farther ſtep to improvement, as rendering 
books more luminons, and conſequently more 


| * and uſeful. 


The late author of Hermes eatried the practice 
to an exceſs bordering on an affectation ſimilar 


to that of Sterne — in his — daſhes — which are 


proper enough to mark an apoſiopeſis, or a natu- 
ral pauſe, but loſe all effect when they occur 
too frequently, and without neceſlity. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of living after a Model, fing upon ſome good Man 


to imitate in our Condutt, Behaviour , Studies, 
Converſation ; an eaſy and probable _ of ar- 
riving at Wi iſdom. | 


Many of the AM of Ha contribute 


little to the improvement of the orator , and ſerve 


only to diſplay the profeſſor's ſubtilty. But the 
advice which they give on the ſabjedt of imitation 

is truly valuable, as it conduees immediately to 
facilitate practice. They adviſe their ſcholars, aſter 
the preparatory learning is acquired, to chuſe a 
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model of ſtyle , according to which they may 
ſhape their own; and not only the beſt writers and 
orators, but alſo the beſt painters, ſculptors, and 
architects, have found it the eaſieſt and moſt in- 
fallible mode of acquiring what the Greeks call IE 
or an habitual eaſe in the practice of their arts, to 
follow the footſteps of ſome excellent predeceſlor. 
The art of life may derive advantage from 
rules intended only to facilitate the acquiſition or 
practice of the humbler arts, which adminiſter 
to pleaſure, to pride, or to convenience. Let | 
him who would live, well, like him who wiſhes | 
to write well , chuſe a model, whom he may 
imitate with a judicious and diſcriminating, not | 
with a blind and ſervile, imitation. | 
A caution is neceſſary, leſt the imitation re- þ 
commended ſhould become an odious ſpecies of | 
affected reſemblance, leſt it ſhould be ſo cloſe as Ml | 
to deſtroy all originality, and leſt it ſhout dege- 
nerate to an apiſh mimicry. | 


 Simia quam ſimilis, turpiſſima beſtia, nobis! 
ENNIVUsò. 


Such an imitation muſt be contemptible. Seneca 
gives a good idea of the ſort of reſemblance to 

be ſought, when he ſays, © the imitator of a ſtyle 
ſhould endeavour to be like the original, not with 
the ſame exactneſs as a picture is like the perſon 
repreſented, but as a Child reſembles the features 
of its parent.” Similem eſſe te volo, guomodo 
3 , non Pony imaginem. 


C r r 
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a The firſt care is to ſelect a proper perſon for a 


pattern, and then to diſeriminate between the 


qualities in his character which are ſuited to our 


genius, ſituation, rank in life, and profeſſion, 


and thoſe which, however admirable in him, 
would be ill- placed and ridiculous in us. With- 
out this attention, we ſhall fall into the error r of 
thoſe whom 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile ; 


we ſhall be affected, and loſe our native character, 
without gaining an adfciritions one of equal value. 

A. judicious man will naturally ſelect ſome 
perſon in the ſame profeſſion or employment, of 
ſimilar views, and of eminence in the particular 


walk of life into which himſelf has entered. 


A clergyman, for inſtance, it is moſt proba- 
ble, and commonly moſt expedient, will imitate 
a clergyman; a lawyer, a lawyer; a phyſician, a 
phyſician ; and ſo in all other departments of life. 

The character which forms the model may be 
either living or dead. There are many lives of 
men in all profeſſions written with accuracy, and 
with a minute detail of particular circumſtances. 
They may be often- better known, and more 
eaſily imitated, than living characters, eſpecially 
by young men, who cannot be much acquainted: 
with the world” at leaſt with eminent perſons, 
in a degree ſufficient to know all the requiſite 
circumſtances concerning them. 

[ will deſcend to particulars. Suppoſe the 
young man in orders , and that he fixes upon 
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/ | 
ſome eminent character, by which to regulate 
his private life and his parochial conduct. Sup- 
poſe that perſon to be Biſhop Wilſon or Dr. 
Hammond, or any others of thoſe many honor- 
able members of the church whoſe bodies art buried 
in peace, but whoſe names live for evermore, _ 

In every ſituation of life which appears parallel 
to theirs, he will aſk himſelf how they wonld 


have acted , and he will find an anſwer by ob- 


ſerving how they really did act. Two or three ſuch 


models will furniſh precedents which, with a little 


adaptation to modern times, will afford a directory 


for all conduct. Judgment is certainly neceſſary; 


and I have already ſaid that a blind imitation of 
any model whatever is not to be approved. 


Some have recommended not only the imita- | 


tion of a perſon of excellent character, but the 
habit of ſuppoſing him always preſent, ſeeing and 
hearing us on all occaſions. We may thus make 
him our privy counſellor, aſk ourſelves what hs 
would ſay on ſuch a point, what advice he would 
give, and whether we ſhould be aſhamed to act 
as our inclination prompts us in his real preſence, 
Thus he; becomes vite duz, & morum magiſter. 
What I have ſaid of a clergyman's chuſing a 


model may be applied to all other profeſſions, 
and indeed to all occupations, from the king to | 


the mechanic. A good model once choſen will 
aſſiſt them all in the journey, as a hand- poſt directs 
the traveller on a wide waſte or foreſt, or as the 
lamp from the beacon guides the mariner on the 


ocean. They muſt full vie cheir qwn judgment, 


and exert their own efforts, or they may loſe their 
way even in full view of the light-houſe. 

Civil hiſtory has always been extolled as the 
great teacher of wiſdom, But its leſſons are chiefly 
political, and kings and ſtateſmen are principally 
concerned in them. Biography is the ſpecies of 
tiſtory beſt adapted to teach wiſdom in private 
life. There are many lives of Engliſh worthies 
which cannot be attentively read by an ingenuous , 
young man without exciting an ardor of virtue, 
But living models may be alſo very advan- 
ugeouſly ſelected by the aſpirant after excellence. 
The danger is leſt the choice ſhould fall on a 
wrong character. Splendor of rank, riches, 
tonors , Ration, are too apt to recommend pat- 
terns which exhibit only a. vicious exemplar, 
whitened. and gilded by the hand of faſhion. 
Envy and 5 are alſo prone to add de- 
brmity to characters really beautiful. So that 
de choice of living examples is more difficult 
han that of the departed. 

But, ſo long as a good model is choſen, there 
$ little 1 but that the means of arriving at 
cxcellence will be facilitated, whether the choice 
all on the living, or on thoſa who are out of 
he reach of envy. 

The precept of einten in the art of rhe- 
oric muſt be obſerved in life. Diu non niſi optimus 
wiſque , & qui credentem ſi 10 minime fallat, _ 
bs oft, | 

But let not the imitation even of the beſt au- 


tors or the beſt men became a plagiariſm eithex 


i Writing or in life. 
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CHAT: XV. 


4 "EP Exhortation to Sabolars— ſuppoſed to be 
addreſſed to them by a Preceptor. - 


<6 1 AM truly ſenſible of the important truſi re- 
poſed in me, and cannot but feel a ſolicitude to 
diſcharge it with propriety. I will not May that 
the pecuniary emolument ariſing from it is by any 
means indifferent to me. No man would ſacrifice a 
his eaſe and enter into an anxious employment, lit 
Without a deſire of thoſe rewards which are allotted My 
to induſtry. And it is equitable that he who is 
willing to ſtep forwrad and render himſelf exten- 
fively uſeful to others ſhould derive ſuch advan- 
tages from his exertions as may render his old go] 
eaſy and reſpected, or provide for the wants of: 
riling family. But I muſt declare, on the other 
hand, that the ſatisfaction proceeding from 
conſciouſneſs of performing the duty incumbent 
on me, and rendering a ſervice equivalent to the 
recompenice , ſweetens every labor, and give 
additional value to the pecuniary compenſation. 

e You are placed here for two purpoſes; the 
improverfient of the underſtanding, and the for 
mation of virtuous principles for the guidance 0 
your moral conduct. | 

“Improvement of the underſtanding is ap 
parently the firſt. object in your entrance at ſchoo! 
bur it cannot be doubted but that improvemen 


of the heart is really eſtcemed by thoſe to who 
| "+ bv 
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jou are moſt dear, at a higher price than the fineſt | 
ccompliſnment of the moſt cultivated intelleR. 

It is your buſineſs to unite theſe eſtimable Sb 
(ts, and to ſuffer your hearts and underſtandings: 
io vie with each other in the purſuit of excellence. 

«© Of theſe lectures which I have inſtituted 
s 2 laudable method of employing a Sunday 
evening, the principal purpole is to promote the 
owledge and the practice of the Chriſtian reli- 
ion; and in the performance of this purpoſe, L | \1 
fall of neceſſity be led to recommend the pureſt | | 
yſtem of morality.” Ethics, improved and exalted 
by the Chriſtian religion, become the guides to 
ral wiſdom and ſolid happineſs, to Which they 
could never attain when taught n the (vents 7% 
« heathen philoſophy. TAS 

In the religious part of your education, it is 
lot expected that you ſhould be engaged: in the 
profound diſquiſitions of theology. The plain 
octrines of the religion which you have been 
uught to profeſs muſt be explained to you; but 
le principal buſineſs is to open your hearts for 
he reception of thoſe ſentiments: and precepta | 
thich eonduce to the direction of your actions 1 
the employments and n of ne „ 
ubſequent life. oye 

In the firſt place, I wy thew nil you of 
be neceſſity of reading the Scriptures; that is, 
o drinking the ſacred waters at the fountain. 

gut to read the Scriptures. with advantage, 
udgment is neceſſary; and as judgment at your 
v is not mature, you muſt teck and follow as 
2. 21 
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directions of your inſtructors. At your age the 
plaineſt and . moſt perſpicuons paſſages will beſt 
deſerve and reward your attention. The hiſtori- 
cal parts of the Old Teftament will entertain 
you, if you conſider them only in a claſſical view, 
as valuable paſſages of ancient hiſtory ; but J 
chiefly refer you to the books which more imme- 
diately conduce to moral inſtruction, ſuch as the 
Proverbs, the Book of Eccleſiaftes, the Wiſdor 
of the Son of Sirach, and the admirable Bool 
entitled Eccleſiaſticus. I muſt indeed lament that 
this fine remain of ancient wiſdom is not inſerted 
in the common editions of the Bible. | 

* The prophetical books will not at preſent 
afford you much inſtruction; becauſe they cannot 
be underſtood without a larger ſhare of prepara 
tory learning than you can be ſuppoſed to poſ 
feſs at your age. But I adviſe you to read ſever: 
of them for the poetical beauties which they con 
feſſedly diſplay. Iſaiah abounds with ſuch beau 
ties, and Jeremiah is by no means deficient i 
them. Many of yon have read Mr. Pope's Meſſiah 
and could not but have obſerved that fome of it 
moſt pleaſing beauties were taken from Ifaiah 
The learned Dr. Lowth has diſplayed, with grea 
accuracy and taſte, the beauties of ſacred poet 
in the lectures which he read as Profeſſor of n 
in the Univerſity of Oxford. { 

If you read the Old Teſtament with a taſks for 
its beauties, you will accompliſh two importan 
purpoſes at the ſame time. : You will acquire 
knowledge of the Holy Bible, which is you 
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zaty; and you will improve your taſts and judge- 
nent, which is your buſineſs as ſtüdents in che 
courſe of a polite education. Sr 41H 
© The New Teſtament requires the Pecüliar 
tention. of every one who profeſſes himſelf a 
Chriſtian, But here alſo judgment is neteffary 
o direct the ſtudent in the mode of his ſtudy. 
To one who has not the requiſite ſhare of intrö- 
Iutory knowledge, the Goſpel will appear to 
ontain many difficulties: '' As you cannot 5 
gage in theological ftudies, 1 muſt recommend 
to you to take up the Teſtament With that 
umility which becomes all human creatures, but 
nore particularly perſons ſo young as yon arb, 
ad ſo deſtitute of all that know-iedge wie ean 
mable you to form a deciſive opinion in divimty. 
lou will do right to pay particular attention to 
he ſermon on the mount, and to that admirabſe 
tome of all moral philoſophy , „the rule of ding 
) others as we wiſh them to do to us. If you pay 
le obedience to this precept, you Wilt ry 
Inte in determining What 1 you'l all act { 
henever difficulties occur 
„It will however be proper that 5c end 
t an early age familiarize to your mind tfie lan- 
nage of the Seriptures, in all their parts, chough 
ou ſhould not be able fully to oomptehend It. 
lou will thos treaſure up many uſeſul paſſages 
Laer memory, whieh, on many occafions in 
courſe of your hves, may be uſeful; A very 
5 acquaintance with the words of che Old and 
% Teſtament; oven Before any adequate ideas 


4 


indeed, who are capable of a ſentiment ſo enlarge 
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of their meaning have been obtained, has beet 
found uſeſul in — life to the r 
divine. 5 
And here I cannot, but ima on thi 
prevalent neglect of the Holy Scriptures, a negle 
which too plainly indicates a faint belief in th 
doctrines which they contain, and which :ough| 
to animate every parent and inſtructor, in the buf 
ſineſs of infuſing religious ſentiments and a reve 
rence for the Scriptures while the mind is mo 
ſuſceptible of deep impreſſions. You, who con 
ſtitute a part of the riſing generation, will exer 
yourſelves in removing an evil Which menaces th 
ruin of the national morals and{proſperity.; The 


as this ,exhibit a manlineſs of mind, which is th 
more honorable to them as it is uncommon a 
their age, H "32.3 e 

In the religious part of anreden 
would be a diſgraceful omiſſion to neglect th 
catechiſm. The catechiſm of the Church of Eng 
land is conciſe, yet, as a catechiſm,, \ſufficient| 
inſtruclive. It is plain and unadorned, and fo 
that reaſon. the more excellent. I know it ha 
enemies, who. complain; that it is too ſhort , ant 
that it teaches. doctrines which they do not adm" 
or underſtand. I recommend it to you as a uſeful" 
though humble guide, and I wiſh; to warn yo! 
againſt Mat pride of heart which induces ſom 
perſons to ſlight it, and from that ſpirit of cenſc 
riouſneſs, which cauſes in others a: diſlike: of a 
that contradiQs their own peculiar perſuaſion." 
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mdy to receive valuable inſtruction from whats _ 
ter party or ſect it may proceed; but, unleſs 
there is ſome real and ſolid objection to the mode. 
n which your fathers have been /inſtrufted. +I 
viſh you to. adhere to it with a dutiful veneration. | 

« Archbiſhop Secker's lectures on the cite- 
iſm, are very uſeful explanations. They are 

ain in the ſtyle, and purpoſely adapted to the 

inderſtandings of the ſimple, You: will not in- 
pect them for the , graces of language, or the 
ioures of rhetoric, but for. information. an. the 
mnciples of Chriſtianity. 03, FOY een 

« From the Scriptures themſobreny: the cate- 
ciſm, and Secker's lectures, you will derive as 
nuch knowledge in the department of religion 
s yon can reaſonably be expected to acquire at 
jour ſehool. Let theſe conſtitute a foundation, 
m which you will be conſtantly making fome. 
addition, either theoretical or pracicab, during 
te future courſe of your lives. 

But all this will avail bur littte, unbeſs you 
d your prayers and praiſes. Make it then a 
mle never to be violated, to pray night and 
morning”: It is indeed true that in this and other 
chools it is uſual to read prayers at the com- 
nencement and at the cloſe of the day; but, I 
m lorry to ſay , that theſe are often conſidered. 
s mere. formalities; Vou will pay attention to 
ele, and you will alſo repeat otlier prayers at 
hing down on your pillow or riſing from it. 

* You vill in vain expect ſuceeſs in your 
ladies unleſs you wplore ben fern 5 
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heaven: or if you ſliould be permitted by Provi 
dence to make a proficiency in knowledge fo 
the ſake of others, you will not derive from you 
acquiſition that degree of happineſs which you 
would otherwiſe enjoy. Von muſt aſk the Give 
of every good gift for that moſt valuable gift 0 
literary improvement. 
Vou are apt at your age to be thoughtlel, 
You enjoy health and ſpirits. You are ttrangers 
to the cares of the world. Cheerfulneſs indeed 
becomes you; but let me prevail with you when 
J entreat you to conſider the value of time, 
and the importance of making a good uſe of it. 
_ , 5, Conſider your parents. Form an idea of 
the. anxiety which they feel on your account. 
You muſt have obſerved how eagerly they wiſh 
for your improvement. They feel a laudable 
ambition which prompts them to deſire that you 
may arrive at eminence in whatever profeſſion or 
employment you may hereafter be engaged by 
Frovidence. To them it would be a painful fight 
to ſee you contemptible and unſuceeſsful. But 
nothing can vindicate you from contempt, or 
inſtfte your ſueceſs ſo effectually as perſonal merit, 
or the qualities of a good diſpoſition, adorned 
with a competent mice of mn eee and 
accompliſhments. | 
- ©. Your: parents hs all ane lies = theix power 
to promote your improvement; but, * after all, 
they cannot but know that it remains with your- 
ſelves to give efficacy and final good ſueceſs to 
theic endeavours: The mind is not like a vellel a. 


- 
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into which may be ponred any quantity of What⸗ 
ever the poſſeſſor chuſes to infuſe. It is rather 
like a plant which, by the operation of its own 


by the earth. 

« But, not to dwell on amilies „ it is certain 
that your inflruflers can ſerve you only i in con. 
junction with your own efforts. 


ſelves if you have any regard for your parents , 
whoſe happineſs entirely depends on your con- 
duct; if you have any regard for your on 
hone „ ſucceſs, and comfort; if vou in to 15 
uſcful and e in —_— aa 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of ome falf-created Mi len 1 


by SY R. 


or Un DER a felgnad name, or anonymonſly, I 
its can divulge without a bluſh ſome errors and 
ed misfortunes which 1 ſhonld not chufe to acknows 
ad ledge in my own 1 To my Ticks ul 
deride me. | 

er From the d lenbncten of my waking: glaſs , 


I, and the praiſes of my friends, I was led to con- 


r- clude at a very early age that I was beautiful. 


to 4s it is natural to pay the firſt attention to that 
el I en which we chiefly value . 1 devoted 


327 
internal powers, inobides the nutriment afforded : 


Let me then entreat you to exert. your- 
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much time and care to the contemplation and 
improvement of my face. The ſmalleſt pimple 
or redneſs gave me great uneaſineſs; but there 
was one blemiſh which almoſt broke my heart. 
One of my fore-teeth grew irregularly, and had 
at one corner the appearance of decay. This 
alone I imagined ſufficient to counterbalance the 
effect of all my other graces. But as I read the 
pretenſions of dentiſts in their advertiſements, 

— mortification did not yet terminate in deſpair, 
| I applied to an operator, who confidently 
aſſured me that he could replace my tooth , by 
an art known only. to himſelf, in ſuch a poſition 
as to render my rows of +vory and pearls, as he 
Was pleaſed to call them, perſectiy unparalleled. 
J ſubmitted to his hand” and he twiſted a wire 
round my teeth, which for ſix weeks gave me 
exquiſite torment ; but the hope of removing the 
blemiſh afforded 'me ſolace under it. The pain 
and peculiar diet which I was ordered to purſue, 
brought on a fever which killed all the roſes in 
my cheeks, and had nearly killed me. The wires 
were taken out, and my tooth remained wy 
un the ſame ſituation. 

As I had ſuffered ſo much in attempting to 5 
violence to nature, I reſolved to ſubmit to her 
in future with patience; but the little appearance 
of decay, which I have hinted at before, became 
2 BLACK SPOT, and prognoſticated, as the doctor 
ſaid, an epproighing caries. This was. terrifying 
indeed? Any thing on earth Was tolerable in 
compariſon with a caries, Nay, I. know not 
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whether, in the agonies of my mind on ths ap- 5 
prehenſions of it, I ſhould not have ſubmitted 


cheerfully to death rather than have lived with à 
black ſpeck on a front tooth. But hope once 


more ſhone upon my boſom. A kind dentiſt 


ſtored my ſpirits by declaring that he was poſ- 
ſeled of an art which would prevent all bad con- 
equences, and continue the beauty of my pearly 
omaments , ſet between be, unſullied during 
life. | 

The remedy was tranſplantation. I ſubmitted 
to extraction with a ſtoical heroiſm. A chim- 
ney - ſweeper , who attended at my fide, parted 
with his beſt tooth for a ſhilling, and it was 
planted reeking with blood and warm with. life, 
in the ſocket whence the odious tooth with the 
black ſpeck had been juſt drawn. I was now mn 
a ſtare of exultation. I ſaw that my gums might 
defy old age and decay, and gloried in the idea 
of having almoſt found out the art of rejuveneſ- 
cence, My triumph was but tranſient. A tumor 
and inflammation enſued. The pain J ſuffered is 
not to be deſcribed; but I was ſtill a heroine, 
animated with the idea that the pain was but for 
a ſhort time, . that the nnn would be 
or life, 11. 5 

I became ſo ill as to he under the neceſſity. 
of ſeeking medical advice, Shame prevented me 
tom informing my phyſician! of the cauſe of my 
ines. He was at a loſs to account for it; but 
from the appearance was induced to preſeribe 
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large doſes of mercury. The diſeaſe ſtill conti- 
nued, and I loſt ſeveral of my teeth and a great 
part of my gums and palate. My lips were diſ- 


torted, or corroded, in a frightful manner. The 


* at laſt infiſted on the neceſlity of my 
undergoing what he called a ſalivation. He ſaid 
my life depended upon it, I ſuhmitted „and pre- 


ſerved my exiſtence; but how ſhall I deſcribe 


what I felt on looking into the glaſs. Every 
appearance of old age and deformity. I will 
leave to your imagination the ideas of horror 
and grief which tormented my heart. I gave up 
all pretenſions to beauty, as indeed I well mightz 
for my countenance was the picture of every 
thing diſguſtful. Think of paleneſs tinged with 
a livid yellow, ſhriveled ſkin, corre lips, 
and toothleſs gums. 

I tind upon inquiry that the Na whoſe 
tooth had been placed in my gums was laboring 
under a complication of the filthieſt of diſeaſes, 
and that the tooth inoculated them all on me. 
I have heard that I am not the only vidim 
to ſuch follies and unnatural practices, - I under- 
derſtand the tranſplanting of teeth is extremely 
dangerous, even when the perſon from whom 
It is taken is healthy; but it is likely that a 


healthy and temperate perſon would eſteem him- 
ſelf too much to part with his teeth for money. | 
He muſt be an abject wreteh, and one whoſe | 


veracity, if he declares himſelf nn can never 
be ſafely relied on. 
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That my life is ſpared is a mercy ſcarcely de- 
ſerved, I hope to ſpend it in acquiring a more 
ſolid mind and judgment than I poſſeſſed, when, 
from the dictates of vanity, I ſuffered myſelf to 
conſent to an unnatural violence, cruel to an- 
other and moſt injurious to myſelf. It will con- 
tribute ſomething to atone for my folly, if by 
communicating the conſequences of it. I warn 
others from its imitation. Adieu. | 


8 1 Ms | 

IT, pleaſed Providence to give me a ftrong 
conſtitution, and having a life of perfect eaſe and 
plenty, I began at the age of eighteen to grow 
rather plump, not to ſay fat and corpulent. 
Shocking words thoſe! and to avoid their being 
applied to me, I reſolved to have recourſe to 
ſuch methods as I had heard were effectually uſed 
in reducing the body to a moderate ſize. I drank 
vinegar copiouſly, and all acids that I could pro- 
cure. I lived upon vegetables, ſcarcely taſting 
animal food. I laced fo tightly, as to ſqueeze 
myſelf into half my natural dimenſions ; and I 
ſweated myſelf every day between two feather 
beds till I was ready to faint. Theſe methods 
were not unſucceſsful. I gradually ſhrunk to a 
lady all in and bone. I felt great complacency 
in ſucceſs; | but I was little acquainted with the 
conſequences which were ſhortly to enfue. The 


ſtate of debility to which I had reduced myſelf, 
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ſoon brought on what the phyſicians called an 
atrophy. And a moſt ſhocking figure I made. I 
looked in the glaſs with many a wiſhful ſigh after 
my departed plumpneſs. I was obliged to call 
in a phyſician ,. Who, diſcovering the cauſe of my 
diſorder , recommended what he jocoſely termed 
kitchen phyſic. He gradually led me from milk 
and eggs to roaſt beef, plumb-pudding, port 
and ale. He ſays I was at death's door, and in- 
deed I helieve it; for my face in my looking 
glaſs looked juſt. like a Death's head ſculptured 
on a tomb-ſtone. I now laugh and grow. fat; 
and, thank Heaven, am in a fair way of 8 
vering ſome ſhare of that health which I fooliſhly 
deſtroyed. I hope my example will warn others 
from falling into ſimilar dangers, who may not 
have ſtrength of conftitution ſufficient to eſcape 
them. It is a ſecret that muſt go no farther; but 
I am to be married next week to a gentleman 
of large fortune, and every other qualification 
requiſite to make the ſtate happy. If I had 
continued ſo thin and ghaſtly.as I once was, I 
believe he would as ſoon have thought of marry- 
ing one of the en in Surgeon's Hall as 
me. Adieu. | e 
Another correſpondent informs me that 5 hav- 
ing pimples in her face, ſhe clandeſtinely pur- | 
chaſed a quack medicine, which ſhe took with- 
out advice and without judgment , till*at laſt ſhe 
brought on a diſorder which had _— e 
fatal. | | 
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I have heard many complain of having caught 
colds, fevers, and-a long train of dreadful dif- 
eaſes, by dreſſing in the faſhion on firſt coming 
out aftera long confinement i in their bed-chambet. 

Many alſo complain of nervous weakneſſes, 
occaſioned by an abſtinence, ſuch as hermits, and 
anachorites hardly ever pradliſed, an abſlinence 
from ſuch kinds and quantities of food as are 
really neceſſary to the ſupport of nature, an 
abſtinence proceeding from a deſire to preſerve 
their ſhape, and to perpetuate their youth and 
beauty , but which cauſes extreme ens apd 
premature old age. 

I wiſh young ladies to be. duly ſenſible of the 
value of health as well as of beauty. Beauty 
indeed is ſcarcely compatible with ill health; hut 
if it were, it really would be a bad exchange to 
give up health for beauty. Under the languor 
of diſeaſe, and the torment of pain, many will 
one day lament that deſire of improving their 
perſons which led them in their youth to violate 


nature, and to weaken the foundations of the 


whole fabric, while they were 5 eng to 
geen Qs front. | 


/ ; 
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c 11 A p. XVII 


Y the Profs 97 ion of a Schoolmaſter in look of 
liberal Education. 1 


* he 14 


On croit ment, qu'il eſt plus honorable de conduire 
en qualité de cep; une troupe d'ouvriers, ou 
de payſans qu 'on nomme ſoldats, que de comman- 
der a de jeunes ſcigneurs, & de leur former le coeur 
& Veſprit. OS as CARACCIOLL. - 


N 


5 10 
As S nothing ende more to the encou- tig 
ragement and increaſe of excellence in a pro- 
feſſion than the honor beſtowed upon it, and 
the eſteem in which it is held by the world; it 
is an uſeful and laudable effort which ſome bene- X 
volent writers have made to raiſe ſore employ- . 
ments of à moſt important uſe from the contempt . 
into which they have unfortunately” fallen. 
Every one is ready to allow the importance of 
education, yet few entertain a due reſpect for M 
the profeſſion which is to adminiſter it. The * 
world is governed by names; and with the word | 7 
Pedagogue has been aflociated the idea of a pe- hy 


dant, a mere plodder, a petty tyrant, a 8587 
grinder , and a bum- bruſher. | 

But as the profeſſion is not only in the very 
firſt degree uſeful to ſociety, but attended with 
peculiar hardſhips and difficulties , it deſerves the 
recompence and alleviation of eſteem. - 
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The ſchoolmaſter's employment has been com- 
pared to the puniſhment inflicted on the Danaides 
and on Syſiphus. His labor knows no end; for 
ſuppoſing one ſer of ſcholars at' one time to be 
attentive and to improve, yet they are ſucceeded 
ſoon after by new ſcholars, 1 the whole work 
s to be recommenced. ane e Oh 

He languiſhes over the repetition of rules and 
precepts, which have nothing amuſing to his 
fancy, or improving to his underſtanding. He 
zoes his round like the mill horſe, ard his ears 
ing with caſes, declenfions, genders, conjuga- 
tons , Propria que maribus , and As in d 

4 | 

Oecidit miſeros eranibe repetita magiſros. 

nid Fi A in ſchola 1 viſum 

. br fatebor: illam eadem penſa retractandi , 
* eoſdemque vicies vel tricies ſeriptorum errores 
eee neceſſitatem. ann. 2; 


He is ating Sh thoſe who. continue in 
his company unwillingly, and are impatient to 7 
be gone; among the petulant, the peeviſh, the 
de, the inattentive , the angratefuly, „ and, the 
efraftory. =, 


1 Quark ingratus mh, > totos 22 verſari 
inter pueros, inter invitos. plerumque, & ſub- 
4 „ frictis veluti auriculis boram „ quæ e carcere 
emittat, expectantes; | inter petulantes moro- 
"ſos, pigros , reluQantes diſcipline ! * 
1 GksuRR. 
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- He, inhales duſt and impure air, and his 


ears are never relieved from noiſe. His Patience 
and temper are continually. put to trial: he hears 


about him an inſtrument of torture, and is fre. 
quently obliged to- inflict puniſhment with the 
ſeverity of an /executioner. 

If he ſpare the rod, he muſt hs: 097 
buſied in reprimanding; admoniſhing, remon- 
ſtrating, and adviſing thoſe who hate him for 
his pains; and, if they can have no other re- 
venge, delight in giving uneaſineſs, by teaſing 
the temper of their beſt friend, their foſter father: 
Few occupations exerciſe the temper ,. or tend 
more to ſpoil it, than that of a ſchoolmaſter. 

He is hable to inſult and affronting behaviour 


from the ſenior boys, who are but too apt to 
reſent with rancorous virulence the exerciſe of 


that diſcipline on themſelves, which they at theſame 
time have ſenſe enough to know is no more than 
the maſter's duty. 11 9 
He is expoſed to continual en 
The tongue of every boy in his ſchool, however 
filly or malicious, has a tale to tell concerning 
his miſtakes, his miſmanagement , his ſeverity, 
his partiality , his parſimony. Himſelf and his 
family are painted in the blackeſt colors which 
malice can invent J and infantine inexperience 
concelve. 
The maſter is uſually blamed for the faults 
. nature. A boy is ſtupid or idle, and learns 
nothing. He 1 18 removed; ; the maſter loſes his 


ſcholar and the emolumnts attending him: but 


that 


, 
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that is not ſufficient , he loſes ſomething of his 


peace and his character: for the boy is removed 


in ill humor. The parents and friends cannot 
bear that an imputation ſhould fall on the boys 3 
and therefore the whole load of cenſure, ag 
vated with a thouſand falſhoods » is laid on the 
maſter's negligence or inability. 

If he. ventures to vindicate himſelf, 4 is 
under the neceſſity of laying the blame on the 
boy, which his generoſity will often not permit; 
or if a regard to himſelf and juſtice compels him 
to ſpeak, the offence already given is aggravated 
beyond all bounds, and both the boy and his 
friends become implacable enemies for life. 


„ Illud in primis zgre ferebam, fi cum boni 
me viri officio fundtum eſſe putarem, expoſtu- 
latum venirent mecum & queſtum injuriam ii, 

aquorum me liberis optime conſuluiſſe, mihi 
conſtabat. GESNER. 


Theſe are only a few among the many evils 
which torment a profeſſion highly uſeful, and 
even neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſociety. It muſt 
be confeſſed that in ſome caſes there are the allevia- 
tons of lucre. It muſt be confeſſed that the 
world is not ſo bad as not to furniſh many boys 
of a docile and amiable diſpoſition , and many 
parents who are grateful and candid. But till 
there are few employments in life attended with 
more irkſome labor, more liable to ill uſage, and 
leſs well rewarded by thoſe whom it ſeryes, than 
that of the ſchoolmaſter. a 

2. | 22 


* 
* 
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It is, I ſaid, in ſome caſes lucrative ; but it 
ſhould' be remembered , that the lucre, when it 
is conſiderable , uſually ariſes from the boarding 
and lodging of pupils in the houſe, and not from 
the buſineſs of inſtruction and the labor of a ſchool. 
And where the pupils are lodged and boarded 
in the houſe, the ſuperintendent's trouble is 
tenfold greater, and the ill- uſage to which he is 
expoſed not to be deſcribed by language. 
The caprice and ill-humor of many boys is 


ſuch as is never to be ſatisfied. As they know 
little of the true natare of things on one hand, | 


fo on the other they are prone to judge of them 
with precipitancy. As they have not yet felt 
the ill uſage of the world, ſo they want that ſort 
of ſympathy for others which experience only 
can teach. They cenſure all who are concerned 
with them without judgment and without mercy. 
They delight in doing miſchief and injuries for 
diverſion ; and, upon the whole, the ſuperin- 
tendent of a number 6f boys in his own houſe 
has a taſk ſomething like that of a keeper of a 
mad-houſe, a gaol, or a collection of wild beaſts. 
Yet ingenious and learned men ſometimes ſub- 
mit to this taſk voluntarily. They certainly do, 
and upon the principle of chuſing the leaſt of 
two evils; ſor it is better than to ſtarve, and to 
involve a family in all the evils of Poverty. 


Want is the ſcorn '6f every. wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule, 
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Hard neceſſity forces them to ſubmit to the 
yoke, and when their ſhoulders have become 
galled till they are callous, they bear it with a 
patient inſenſibility. 

Yet if we take our ideas of the buſineſs of 
the inſtructor from the 285 what can be more 
pleaſurable l 


Delightful taſk ! to rear the tender thought , 
1 To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
W To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
d, WI To breathe the enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 
m The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt ; 
elt Oh ſpeak the joy! —— 


ly | there were no perverſeneſs , obſtinacy, ingra- 
ed Wiinde, and ſtupidity, the taſk might, to a bene- 
wlent heart, be delightful. There is ſomething 
or uuly agreeable in aſliſting the efforts of a youth- 
-n- Wi! mind which is at once truly ingenious and 
aſe ingenuous. And certainly many virtues may be 
z Wivantageouſly exerciſed in bearing with ill uſage 
ad doing good ts thoſe who . and deſpiſe you. 


Jam vero parum mihi non dicam generoſus 
ſed humanus videtur cui non maximam volup- 
" tatem adferat ingens que in ſchola offertur, 
bene faciendi occaſio. Ducuntur in ſcholas 
; '& fidei pæceptorum committuntur parvi ho- 
mines, rerum omnium imperiti & rudes, ad 
* vitia omnia proclives, Quod majus præſtari 
* vel ipſis, vel parentibus ipſorum & cognatis , 
* vel rei publicz adeo ; beneficium poteſt, quam 
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"ii rudibus animis ea inſtillentur, unde pro ſtu 
« pidis, prudentes; pro mutis, infantibus certe 
" facundi; pro malitioſis & turpibus benef 
&« fiant & honeſti; pro impiis denique, Chri 
< tiani? Si doctorum opera fiant boni viri, qu 
« & ſnis ſupereſle rebus, & przſidio elle ſui 
familiis „& ornare rem publicam, pro capt 

* quiſque ſuo, poſſint? Equidem liquido con 
ct firmare poſſum, hac me vel fola cogitatione 
« ſzpe abſterſiſſe, que: offerebantur , moleſtias 
« ſatis compenſatos labores judicaſſe meos , fi ve 
& ad unum eren ille fructus quem mod 
21 dixt , 7 n 1 * GESNER. 


It i is a fine opportunity of ſerving human n 
ture and one's country, and I admire the phila | 
thropy of thoſe who, from ſuch pure motives 


are influenced to undergo labors ſo. ſevere, con ex! 
tumelies ſo inſulting , ſlanders ſo unjuſt , ingrati fa. 

| tude ſo baſe. I fear the number is ſmall. M: 
1 5 5 900 
ix ſunt totidem quot to 

Thebarum portæ vel divitis oſtia Nili. of 

The greater part ſubmit to the labor with t = 
common ſtimulus of human exertion , the hop * 
of gain; and when it is conſidered that parenſ hb. 
purchaſe not only eaſe and exemption from ti - 
toil of inſtruction and the trouble of their chi ter 
dren's ill humor, not only accompliſhments vil cee 
ful and ornamental, but alſo food, accommod: ple 


tions, and Kabitabibn for their offspring, 
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gin of the maſters ſhould not be conlidered as 
earned too eaſily. If the maſters acqnit them- 
ſelves well in an undertaking ſo arduous , they 
ae juſtly - entitled not oy; to profit but to 
honor. 

If I ſhould be N to What purpoſe are 
theſe obfervations on the miſery. of ſchoolmaſters, . 
] ſhould anſwer, that they are intended to 
indicate from contempt an order of men at 
once uſeful and oppreſſed; to induce parents 
to become more candid and conſiderate in their 
behaviour to them, and to perſuade maſters them- 
ſelves, actuated by a due ſenſe of their own value 
m ſociety , to ſcorn that meanneſs , ſubmiſſion , 
and obſequiouſneſs, which invites, and almoſt 
juſtifies contempt. | ; 

It unfortunately happens that many inaſters 
xhibit a ſervility of manners which, while it 
latters the weak parent, diſgraces the profeſſion. - 
Many purſe - proud parents are too apt 'to 
conſider all whom they pay as ſervants, and 
to require an obſequiouſneſs in the inſtructors 
of their children incompatible with the ſpirit of 
2 liberal man worthy to ſuperintend a liberal 
education. They demand a flaviſh diſpoſition 
m him whom they wiſh to teach their children 
liberality both by precept and example. Men 
of ſenſe and liberal minds cannot ſubmit pa- 
tently. Others occupy their place, and ſuc- 
ceed by adulation and by the mean arts of 
pleaſing ; and thus is the n degraded , 
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and education becomes X inſtead of a fine oy 

| Joſophical preparation for the conduct of life, 
a mere mechanical {kill in writing, reading, 
caſting accounts , dancing, and fiddling, And 
thus it muſt. be while maſters are obliged to 
attend more to [pleaſing the parent's vanity , 
and ſubmitting to his pride, than to ſerving Ml 
the pupil in the rugged path of an honeſt diſci 
pline. | | 6 | 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 


CHAP: I. 


Of the Inferiority of modern to ancient Muſic, with 
"yy to its Wel on 1 the human . 


\ 


[+ a general ardor of a whole people 3 in the pure 
ſuit of excellence be likely to obtain it in its higheſt 
degree, it might reaſonably be expecled 5 the 
Engliſh nation ſhould at this time be ſingularly 
diſtinguiſhed for a {kill in mnſie, The muſical 
mania, if it may be ſo called, has diffuſed itſelf 
from the court to the cottage, from the orcheſtra 
of royal theatres to the ruſtics in the gallery of a 
country church. As Juvenal ſaid of the Greeks of 
his time who migrated to Rome for jntereſt, that 
it was a nation of comedians, we may ſay the 
Engliſh are a nation of muſicians. 

But has this general ardor produced that ſta- 
pendous unexampled excellence which might have 
been expected? I allow the effect only to be an 
adequate criterion of that excellence. And what 
is the uſual effect of a concert? It is in general an 
admiration of the performers, of the ſkill in exe- 
cution, the volubility of fingers, the quickneſs of 
the eye, and the delicacy of the ear. But how 
are the paſſions affected? Look round the room 


and ſee the index. of the pallions,” the eyes and 
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| the conntenances of the audience. Smiles and 
complacent looks abound; but there are no indi- 
cations of thoſe ſudden * ee of violent emo- 
tion which muſic is ſaid to have charms ſufficient 
to excite. A few may ſometimes appear affected. 
but there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it is too often an 
affeftation, in a ſenſe nat the moſt nn or 
amiable. | | 
Among the ancients the effefts of muſic a are ſaid 
to have been almoſt miraculous. The celebrated 
Ode of Dryden has made every one acquainted 
with the magic power of Timotheus over the emo- 
tions of the human heart. And all who have read 
any thing of ancient hiſtory muſt have remarked 
the wonderful effects attributed to the muſical | in- 
ſtrument in the hand of a maſter. 
Among a hundred other ſtories which evince 
the power of mulic, I recollect the following: 
Pythagoras was once likely to be troubled by a 
company of yonng men inflamed with wine, and 
petulant with the natural inſolence of youthful 
levi'y. The philoſopher wiſhed to repreſs their 
turbulence; but forbore to addrefs them in the 
language of philoſophy, which they would either 
not have attended to, or have treated with deri- 
fion. He ſaid nothing; but ordered the muſician 
to play a grave majeſtic tune, of the Doric ſtyle. 
The effect was powerſul and inſtantaneous. The 
young men were brought to. their ſober ſenſes, 
were aſhamed of their wanton behaviour, and with 
one accord tore off the chaplets of flowers with 


which they had decorated their temples in the 
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hour of convivial gaiety. They liftened to the 
philoſopher. * Their hearts were opened to in- 
ſtruction by mufic, and the powerful impreſſion 
being well- timed, produced | in them a permanent 
reformation, 
How defirable is it to revive the muſic of Py- 
thagoras! How conciſe a method of philoſophiz- 
ing to the-purpaſe! What ſerman or moral lec- 
ture would have produced a ſimilar effect? 
But nothing of this kind was ever effected by 
the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of modern muſic. Let 
us ſuppoſe a caſe ſomewhat ſimilar to the preced- 
ing. Let us imagine a number of intoxicated rakes 
entering the theatre with a profeſſed intention to 
cauſe a riot. Such a caſe has often been real. 


The muſic in the orcheftra has done all that it 


could do to ſooth the growing rage; but it was as 
impotent and contemptible as a piſtol againſt a 

battery. It would be a fine thing for the proprie- 

tors if a tune or two could fave the benches, and 

the fiddlers preelude the carpenters. But Timo- 

theus and the Doric ftrains are no more; yet ſurely 
in ſo general a ſtudy of mufic it might be expected 

that ſomething of their perfection might be revived. 
© That the muſic of the ancients, ” fays Je eremy | 
Collier, (could command farther than the mo- 
dern, is paſt diſpute. Whether they were maſters. 

* ofa greater compaſs of notes, or knew the ſecret 

* of varying them more artificially; whether they 

" " adjuſted the intervals of ſilence more exadtly, had 

„ their hands or their voices further improved, 

* or their inſtruments better contrived ; whether 


0 
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„they had a deeper inſight into the philoſophy 
« of nature, or underſtood the laws of the union 
& of the ſoul and body more thoroughly; and 
* thence were enabled to touch the paſſions, 
< ſtrengthen the ſenſe, or prepare the medium 
with greater advantage; whether they excelled 
46 us in all, or in how many of theſe ways, is not 
ce ſo clear: however this is certain, that our im- 
ce provements in this kind are little better than 
& aleſiouſe crowds with reſpect to theirs. ” 

I muſt leave it to the Burneys and Bateſes of the 
age to determine to what cauſe the little effect of 


muſic on the paſſions is to be aſcribed. In reviving 


and performing the works of Handel they have done 
much towards vindicating the declining honors 
of impaſſioned mufic. But ſtill the commanding 
effect recorded by antiquity ſeems to, remain a 
grand defideratum. 
I profeſs to conſider the ſubject not as a muſi- 
cian, but as a moraliſt; in which character I can- 
not Help wiſhing to find that ſort of mnſic eulti- 
vated which poſſeſſes an empire over the heart, 


and which, like oil poured on the troubled waves | 


of the ſea, can ſooth the tumultuous paſſions to 


tranquillity. I wiſh to ſee. the mufician who not 


only pleaſes my ear by his ſounds, and delights 
my eye by his legerdemain, but who, in the 
words of Horace, irritat, mulcet, enrages or ſtills 
my emotions at his diſcretion. I wiſh to hear 


muſical Shakſpeares and Miltons fanck the lyre, 


or inſpire the n 
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T ſhonld have ventured to conclude, from the 
nniverſal application to muſic, from the perfection 
of the inſtruments, and the ingenuity of the com- 
poſitions, that the art is at this time arrived at its 
ultimate excellence. It js not eaſy to conceiye that 
much more can be done; and I am Yery donbt- 
ful whether the ancients had equal excellence in 
theory or in execution. Vet, after all, when I 
conſider the effect, I am compelled, however re- 
luctantly, to deplore the great inferiority of the 
modern to ancient muſic. As I am no artiſt on 
the pipe or on the lyre, I can only ſuſpect that 
the defect ariſes from the want of ſimplicity. It 
may not, after all, be unjuſt to ſuſpect that the 
accounts handed down of the ſtupendous effects 
of mufic among the Greeks are exaggerated by 
Grecia mendaz, or that diſpoſition of ancient 
Greece to fiction, which gave riſe to the nonſenſe 


of mythology. - 
"""TWHA?. I 
Of Fudicrous Prints. 


— Animum pictura paſdis. vn 


Pe OISON may be converted into medicine; and 
ridicule, which, when directed againſt morality 
and religion, operates like a peſtilence, may be 
uſed to expoſe vice and folly with peculiar efficacy. 
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—” FRO mode of ridiculing by prints has ſome ad- 
vantages over that by writing and argument. Its 
effect is inftantaneous; and they who cannot read, 
or have not ſenfe enongh to comprehend a refined 
piece of raillery, are able to ſee and receive a very 
powerful impreſſion from a good caricatura. 
The lower claſſes in London, it may be ſup- 
poſed, have not time, inclination; or ability, to 
read much, but their minds are filled with ideas, 
not only by the multitude of occurrences , but 
alſo by the prints which are obtruded. on their 
notice in the windows of ſhops confpicuouſly ſi- 
tuated in the moſt frequented ſtreets. And I be- 
lieve they often receive impreſſions either favor- 
able or unfavorable to their honefty and happi- 
neſs as they loiter at a window with a burden on 
their backs, and gape, unmindful of their toil, 
at the comical production of the ingenious * 
ſigner. Every benevolent man muſt wiſh that what- 
ever repreſentations have a tendency to corrupt. 
and miſlead them might be kept out of ſight, and 
only ſuch exhibited in the window as may divert 
them innocently, or convey ſome uſeful inſtruc- 
tion. I ſay nothing on the ſubject of indecent 
prints at preſent, as every one muſt acknowledge 
that they infuſe a poiſon, the bad effects of which 
none can trace to their ultimate malignity. 
But it appears to me that the exhibition of the 
firſt magiſtrate, and of great ſtarefmen, in cari- 
catura muſt contribute to diminiſh or deſtroy that 


reverence which is always due to legal authority 
and, eftabliſhed rank, and which is confeſſedly 
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conducive to the moſt valuable ends of human 


ſociety. The virulence of party heſitates not to 
repreſent royalty itſelf in ſituations which muſt 
render it contemptible in the eyes of kennel-rakers, 
ſhoe-blackers, chimney - - ſweepers „and beggars. 


Their contempt, it will be ſaid, is of little conſe- 
quence, and yet theſe perſonages.made their power 


felt in the memorable month of Tune 1780; and 
riot and diſorder are greatly promoted by eman- 
cipating them from all reverence for their ſupe- 


* riors; and how can they reſpect the ſubordinate 


dignities who are taught to defile the fountain of 
honor, and to malign the zuthor of all civil 


dignity? Beſides, the effect is by no means con- 


fined to their vader, The contempt muſt. have 
been diffuſed through the higher and middle ranks 
before it deſcended to them, and there is great 
reaſon to believe that the turbulent oppoſition to 
authority which has diſgraced the pteſent reign, 
originated and grew from the contempt thrown 
on the higher orders. by various methods, and 
among others, by ludicrous 5 on the 
copper plate. 

Our laws have been careful of the reputation 


of the ſubject, and libels cannot be publiſhed 


without the peril of a proſecution. Bur the fra- 


mers of the laws did not perhaps foreſee, that the 


engraver as well as the writer might be guilty of 
defamation, and would deſerve to be reſtrained 
by the terrors and the penalties of legal control. 


Our love of liberty is ſo ardent, that, like other 


violent pallions, it overſhoots its mark, and loſes 


* 
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the object «t which it msd Elſe a practice 
which infringes on private liberty more than any 
act of any king in this country, could not be ſuſ. 
fered to prevail without reſtraint, and with trium- 
Phant impunity. What can ſavour more of the 
oppreſſion of wanton tyranny than not to'permit 
a man to be ngly in his perſon without exhibit- | 
ing him as a ſpectacle, as a laughing-ſtock in the 
ſtreets of the great city? Is a man to be put to 
name, to ſtand as it were in the pillory, the mark 
of ſcorn to point her finger at, becauſe nature has 
given him a long noſe, a 3 belly, or a 
gouty leg? | 
. of all ſatire, none is ſo ungenerous as 
that which reflects on perſonal deformity, one of 
the principal of the T@ ovx «" muy, the things 
Which are not in our own power, and for which 
we are often no more accountable than for bad 
weather; peſtilential blaſts, or inundations. But 
the inventors of caricaturas are not contented with 
repreſenting the deformity as it really exiſts, but 
glory in their ability to add to diſtortion, and 
render an irregularity or defect, which would 
paſs unnoticed , eminently and ridiculouſly con- 
ſpicuous. A man of ſenſe and fortitude, it will be 
ſaid, may deſpiſe a contempt which ariſes from 
circumſtances, for which he cannot be blamed; 
but is the very perſon who urges this poſſeſſed of 
ſuch ſenſe, and ſach fortitude, as to deſpiſe any 
kind of ridicule which will adhere to him as a 
ſtigma of reproach? With all our pretenſions to 
wiſdom, there are none but thoſe who have loſt 
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their ſenſibility who can patiently bear to become 
objects of public deriſion either for ſingularities 
of ths mind or the body. 

The practice of exhibiting all perſons of con⸗ 
ſequence in caricatura may therefore not only in- 
jure the public, by diminiſhing the reſpect due 
to official authority, but cruelly invade the peace 
of families, and diſtreſs the boſom of an unoffend- 
ing individual. It deſerves therefore to be repro- 
bated by all good and thinking men, who are 
unwilling to ſacrifice, for the ſake of a laugh, public 
welfare and private tranquillity. 

Ridicule has been always ſuppoſed peculiarly 
injurious, as it is confeſſedly indecent, in the affairs 
of religion. I believe wiſdom will always be juſti- 
ied by her children, and that Chriſtianity is 
founded on a rock ſo firmly, that the gates of hell 
ſhall not prevail againſt it; but yet; I am con- 
vinced, that to treat its miniſters or ordinances 
with contempt may do it great injury among the 
lower orders and weak minds, who will be thus 
led to deſpiſe what cannot be deſpiſed with ſafety. 
There are few ſubjects which the defigners of ludi- 
crous prints. take more delight in than to repreſent _ 
clergymen in a laughable ſituation and figure, I 
mention one inſtance of a print, which would 
hardly deſerve notice if it had not become popular 
among the vulgar. The Vicar and Moſes is often 
hung up on the walls of the farm-houſe, where 
the clergyman uſed to be reverenced as a ſaint, 
and conſequently was able to do great good; but 
5 1t to be ſuppoſed that this reverenge will not bs 
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diminiſhed among the children at leaſt, who 3 
their infancy are accuſtomed to behold the par- 
ſon as an object of deriſion _ glaitas, and a 
drunkard? 

Any mode of An innocent divertigh, of 
exciting mirth without giving pain, is not only 
_ allowable, but deſirable in a world abounding 
with evil, and in a ſtate of exiſtence which is of 
neceſſity burdened with care. But all human 

things require boundaries, 15 I: 


Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. : 


The genius of a Hogarth is worthy of admiration 
as an excellence, and worthy of honor as capable 
of conveying great good to ſociety. And indeed, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that Hogarth, finely | 
moralized his pencil. His imitators have not 
reached his excellence in repreſentation, and they 
have ſcarcely aimed at his morality. 7 
Some late deſigners in caricatura have great 
erit; and if they would confine their ridicule to 
vice and villany, they would add to the praiſe 
which is due to them as men of {kill and genius, 
that which is ſuperior, the praiſe of benevolence, 
and the merit of doing good in their generation. 
Many may be diſpoſed to conſider the ludi- 
crous prints as trifles; but apparent trifles are ac- 
knowledged by all wiſe men to lead to ſerious 
evils, and ought therefore to be carefully ſupprelled 
while they continue trifles, and while the ſup- 
preſſion is conſequently practicable. Every good 


member of ſociety muſt acknowledge the value of 
| decency, 
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decency ,. good order, public tranquillity, and 
private ſecurity ; and every ſenſible and obſerving- - 


man may obſerve, that all theſe may be deftroyed 


by the libels of the pencil. No one knows whoſe | 
turn it may be to ſuffer next, and it is therefore 
the intereſt of all, even of the perpetrators of the . 
miſchief themſelves „to diſcourage the wan . 


of wanton aſſaſſination, 


CHAP. IL : 


/ 


One or two Shetches drawn at u ; Watering place, 
| 


(STR, 


[a joſt 00 trom one of thoſe places of hs 


faſhionable reſort which are known by the ludi- 
erous name of Watering-places. I always go to 


them rather for the ſake of obſerving men and 


manyers than for my health; and as my philoſo- 


phy is more like that of. Democritus than that of 
Heraclitus, I have found and embraced ſeveral 


vecaſions for hearty laughter. 


There is indeed in moſt places folly and vanity 
enongh to entertain a Democritian; but a water- 
ing-place may be called, in the language of good 


old Bunyan, Vanity Fair, Methinks I ſee, with 


the eyes of imagination, a glittering idol ſet up in 


every one of them, like Nebnchadnezzar's i image, 


and all the votaries falling proſtrate before it, and 


2. . 23 


| 


1 


it belonged not to a perſon of faſhion, with an air 


reported that you were there; and I ſhould 


* with your company.” Without waiting for an 
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- worſhipping with 2s much ardor of devotion as 


pilgrims kneeled at the ſhrine of a martyr, | 

I drew one or two portraits, or rather haſty 
ſketches, for my amuſement, which are much at 
your ſervice if they can contribute to divert you 
in your Winter Evenings. I muſt premiſe, that 
if your readers make perſonal application, jt'is 2 


hundred to one but they will be miſtaken. I 
only mention what I ſaw in the ſpace of three 


mornings, not being able to ſpend much time 
from home. / 

Counſellor Confidant came upon the, public 
parade with a newſpaper in his left hand, and a 


, glaſs for ſhort-ſighted eyes in his right. He waddled 
along in a careleſs mood for about five minutes, 


and if any new face appeared, he contemplated 
it ſteadily, then turned away abruptly if he thought 


of contempt, and with a ſeverity of countenance 
which would induce you to ſuppoſe that he had 
Juſt taken a ſip of verjuice. He ſeems angry with 
himſelf for having troubled himſelf to take notice 
of ſuch a reptile. His airs and motions are uneaſy 
till he meets a titled lady or gentleman, when he 
calls out with a voice that might he heard half a 
mile off, and with an air of affected joy and fami- 
liarity — © Pray, my Lord, or my Lady, what 
fort of a ball had you laſt night? Fame ha 


© have made a point of being there too, if I had 
„ had an idea that you would have honored it 
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anſwer, he goes on, in a ſtrain of vociferation 
loud enough to drown all other voices — © Ha! 
ha! he! — Have you ſeen the paper this morn- 
„ing — Here is an excellent ſtroke at Dr. Pret- 
* tyman. If you will give me leave I will read 
« it,” He then begun to read with an affected 
air and tone, learned from the theatres, or the 
'kQurers on the art of ſpeaking, detaining his 
hearers, who diſplayed evident marks of inatten- 
tion, except indeed that they affectedly laughed 
at dud intervals, for the double purpoſe, of ſhow-. 
ing their politeneſs and their teeth. . 
| a This man may have much merit, but his evi- 
el Wl dent conſciouſneſs of it, if he has it, is diſguſtful, 
„ind if he has it not, his affectation is ſeriouſly re- 
ed Wi prehenſible. He ſeems to think himſelf a Coloſſus, 
ht i ind that others have nothing to do but to look 
air wp to him and admire. : I ſingled him out, as he 
ace Bl was the firſt that occurred on the one morning, 
nad Wl when 1 ſat on a bench with my black lead-pencil 
ith Bi on purpoſe to ſketch manners and characlers; but 
tice Wl afterwards ſaw many more who aſſumed airs of 
ſuperiority, and thought themſelves, and were. 
hought by many others, very clever, and of great 
conſequence, becauſe they ſwaggered up and down, 
and talked immoderately loud and faſt, with an 
ppearance of ſetting all others at defiance, or 
tnlidering them as non-entities, at the ſame time 
that they in fact anxiouſly ſolicited their notice. 
The great object I found was to diſplay the 
maces of the pant and the airs of gentility. Almoſt 
trery one came on the parade was great 


) 


1 
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| regard for all his acquaintance, though it was 


evident that every word and attitude was meant 


to attract regard and raiſe admiration. 


Lady Smirk entered with a large party, who 
had agreed to raffle for a ſer of books elegantly 
bound. The books, ſaid ſhe, in a voice which 


would have ſerved to have reſponded in a chant 
with Counſellor Confidant at the diſtance of the 


Royal Exchange to St. Paul's, are great favorites 

* of mine. They are the works of Bacon and 
& Locke. It is not ſo much the matter of Bacon 
te which I admire, as the language, which is ini- 
% mitably delicate and refined. And as to Locke, 


have you read his Eſſay on Underſtanding? Ah, 


„ my dear, if you have not, you have a pleaſure 
e to come Which I envy you. I think myſelf 
& under great obligations to Locke. To him ! 
* am indebted for accuracy and diſcrimination 
* of thought, and I really think no woman ca 
be completely accompliſhed without having 


„read his Eſſay ; and then he is ſo ſentimental!' 


This ſpeech, accompanied with that peculiat 
grimace which diſtinguiſhes, perſons who alle 
faſhion, excited a general admiration z but tc 
ſhow the univerſality of her talents, my lady 
without any reply, and without any form of trai 
ſition, deſcanted for half an hour on the laſt night 
ball and the news of the day, with equal elo 
quence and loudneſs, After ſhe had gained th 
attention of every body, which was the princip: 
object in view, ſhe ſtept into her carriage anc 


drove away not before ſhe had STOR * nam 


. 


46, * 
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at the head of the liſt of rafflers which hung i in 
the bookſeller's window. To write the name there 
at all J found was an object of ambition, but to 
ſtand at the head of the liſt was a glory not raſhly 
to be declined by any of thoſe who profeſs them- 
ſelves votaries of faſhion, and make an annual : 
pilgrimage to her ſhrine. | 
The vanity of enrolling .a name, in order to 

become illuſtrious, in the raffle- book or paper 
expoſed to public view, I found very general; 
but it is, like many other vanities, productive of 
advantage to the traders, as it enables them to 
ged rid of ſome commodity, not very vendible, 
with conſiderable advantage, and alſo brings cuſ- 
tomers to their ſhop, who, having for the moſt 
part more money than wit, uſually verify on thoſe 
xccaſions the old ſaying concerning the facility 
with which a fool and his money are ſeparated. 
Not but there are many exceptions to this rule ; 
or it is obſervable in the preſent times, that 
aſhion, being very much attached to ſelf, has 
bund out the value of parſimony; and I have 
heard a complaint among the dealers in ſmall wares 
u theſe places, that people of faſhion ſpend fo 
nuch in London, from the neceſſity of making a 
toure, that the i retreat to the watering- 
lace, is often anne on the ſyſtem of the: meagels 
xonomy. 7 

But it is certain, am no method; "of conquer- 
ag avarice in people of faſhion: is ſo ſucceſsful, as 
tacking it with the aſſiſtance of the auxiliary 
* e * whoſe * is concerned 
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at public places are well acquainted . with this 
truth, and the ſubſcription-books are always left 
open to public view; a circumſtance which in- 
duces many to put down their guinea, who would 
otherwiſe prefer the retention of it in the ſilken 
purſe. 

If I were to deſcribe Half the Husa at- 
tempts to obtain diſtinction among the frequent- 
ers of theſe places, I ſhould fill a longer time 
than you uſually allow to theſe papers in your 
Winter Evenings. They are laughable, but in- 
nocent enough in general, and therefore ſcarcely 
deſerve ſevere cenſure. 

Then why do you expoſe them to deriſion 
inquires the objector. I anſwer, that they de 
ſerve deriſion, though they might eſcape the laſl 
of ſerious e They ariſe from a foible only; 
yet they produce a behaviour contemptuous of 
others, however virtuous or ſkilful, who, have 
not the cant language, and the capricious mode 
of dreſſing, articulating, and moving, which fro 
time to time are eſtabliſhed by an empreſs, whole 
throne is erected by folly and ſupported by pride 

But in the particular inſtances of inſolence anc 
affectation which I have above deſcribed, ther 
Vas ſomething not only ridiculous, hut extremel 
culpable; as I have ſince been informed by per 
ſons who were at the watering-place with the per 
ſonages, and who knew their IR and the 
family, and other connexions. 
| Counſellor Confidant, at the time he was figu 

ing away at the * _ „ had a wife wi 


elt 
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five children, and a miſtreſs with four, who were 
barely ſupported with neceſſaries, and have fallen 
to ſuch a ſtate of poverty fince his elopement to 
France, that the legitimate children are obliged 
to be ſupported by the contribution of a few rela- 
tions of his wife, and the illegitimate are actually, 


come upon the pariſh, and are now in the work. 


houſe, except the eldeſt, who was laſt week bound 
apprentice, at the age of five, to Tae) 
for fourteen years. | 
Lady Smirk led the eds and was as gay 11 
vice can be. All who approached her conſidered 
her as the model of faſhionable life, and were 
happy, to catch her graces, as the moon ſeems to 
glory in ſhining with light borrowed from the ſun, 
Who would have thought, in the mean time, 
that the baronet, her huſband, was obliged to 
live in want and obſcurity, ad with an aſſumed 
name, in order to avoid his creditors, and that 
two of his ſons, unable to bear want and diſgrace, 
and at the ſame time unqualified for any trade or 
profeſſion, had, at the very time at which her 
adyſhip ſhone with ſach brillianey, taken the:raſh 
lep of entering as ſoldiers in the India Company's. 
ſervice, and were now on thein voyage. 
It is certainly a great misfortune to en | 
luch a taſte and veneration for faſhionable life, 
to ſacrifice all virtue, and all that ought to Wy 
dear in domeſtic life,, to the pleaſure of being ad- 
nired in publie, or of having the envied charac», | 
ter of a man or woman of faſhion, I am, no enemy 
tg Gſhignakla manners, while they. * 
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E and lneble; But I muſt ever tame the viee 
and miſery which an ardent attachment-to faſhion 


l 


and the follies of public places produces amo 
thoſe who have-not fortune to ſupply the unavbia. 


able expenſes attending it, and ſenſe and prin- 
ciple enough to reſiſt the temptations which it 
- occafions. Extreme vanity and pride are juſtly 

' ridiculed; but they ought to be deteſted when 


they lead to bankruptcy and diſhoneſty, and to 


the violation of all the real decencies ang natural 
| eam of a virtuous life. | 


"7 A '  Your's, Ke. 


PAMPHILUS, 


Keel he CHAP. I V. 


of the Preference, of. the. een Style ee: 1 old 
Engliſh een to the Derivative or Erotic. 


| Tos is idioms of the Eaglit Jahgaage & were for- 


med at a time when elegance of taſte was neither 
known nor defired, When learning ſtept in the 
long night of ignorance which overſpread all the 


countries of Europe, and when men were ſatisfied 


with expreſſing their wants without an idea of the 


ornaments of ſtudied language. They therefore 


who expect to find the old idioms elegant, ex- 
pect without reaſon. The idioms are indeed often 


ſuongly expreſſive, but they are for the moſt | 


232 
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1 
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part Gothic: in ſound, and ungrammatical in 
conſtruction. | 
And yet there are Wade nd talkers who >affirm 
that they prefer the old and native idioms to all 
the innovations which have been imported from 


Greece and Rome. They do not like to fee the 


Engliſh phraſe faſhioned after the manner of the 
politeſt languages which the world ever yet pro- 
duced. Inſtead of complaining, I ſhould think 
they might rejoice, like the gardener when he fees - 
the golden pippin grafted on the crab, and. the | 
wild ſtock bluſh with honors not its own. * 
It may be worth while to conſider a few Putze 
of the true old Engliſh idiom, and compare them 
with thoſe of writers who are acoufed of writing 
in a new-fangled ſtyle. I ſhall fele my inftances 
from Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, an author whom no 
one will accuſe of ſpoiling his native language with 


exotic elegance. He was, I believe, one of the 


mob of gentlemen who, in the reign of a volup- 
tuous monarch, wrote with eaſe, and was eſteem- 


ed in his day a fine writer, and a reformer of the 


Engliſh language. 2th | 
Some of his choiceſt phraſes, as Gordon joſly 


| ſays, are the following: TEES 


« Between hawk and 8 e him a 


cc ſuppoſe for cloyed) with kindneſs; alert and 


« ſriſky ; guzaling down tipple; would not keep 
% touch;- à queer putt; lay curſed hard upon 
their gizzard; cram his gut; conceited noddy; 
„old chuff. Phraſes, as Gordon obſerves, 


picked up in the e from apprentices and 


* 
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porters, than which nothing can. be more low 
and nauſeous. 


I will add a few more native graces of the lan- 


guage as they occurred to me on a tranſient in- 
ſpection of Sir Roger L Eftrange's Aeſop. | 
Set his chops a Watering ; ; curry favor: ſpoke 
ec him fair; all at their wit's end; one and all; 
ce nick the opportunity; the fox had a fetch which 
te he ſaw would not fadge ; the whelps fell a 
% howling ; ſetting people together by the ears; 
e put to a pinch for Proviſions; the ſheep went 


« firſt to pot; it ſtuck in his ſtomach; they came | 


„ thick and threefold; to run head; took it in 
_ © dudgeon; cheek by joul; as things go now-a- 
© days; the tory took him in the crown; pluck 
4 up a good heart; fell tooth and nail upon 
e e ee 
TH” Theſe phraſes Gee 0 in the reſearch of a 
few minutes, and I believe it would be eaſy to 
add hundreds to their number; but is would be 
like ſelecting a noſegay of Dandelions. I there- 
fore take leave of Sir Roger, fully aequitting him, 
in the critical court, of the high crime and miſde- 
meanor of. corrupting: the Engliſh language, by 
neglecting the native eleganges; and intratoageg 


Latiniſms in their place. 


It is common to ſay, in the. convetſation ob 
thoſe Who cannot be ſuſpected of adulterating 
Engliſh with Latin, <« It makes no odds; which 
I think is ſufficiently idiomatic. But I muſt take 
the liberty of aſking the lovers of idiomatie ele- 


Sance, whether, the phraſe: is n than, (it 


F . Ie: oe 


R 
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6 makes no difference.” Yet difference certainly 
does come from differentia; and thoſe who ule that 
phraſe muſt plead guilty. ; 
When neceſſity is ſignified, many writers and 
ſpeakers in the idiomatic ſtyle chuſe to ſay, “ it 
„ muſt needs be ſo,” or © I muſt needs do this 
« or that; but can any perſon of taſte like this 
phraſe with the little mean monoſyllable © needs“ 


in it better than when it is omitted? 


The following letters will perhaps repreſent 
the difference of the idiomatic and derivative 
ſtyles in their true light. The firſt is written in 
the manner of Sir Roger LEftrange, and the 
other, containing the ſame.matter, in that which 
is eſfcomie a deviation from the true old Engliſh , 
by a commixture of . nme ee 


8 1 19 


Ir it makes no odds to you, 1 ſhall nick the 


opportunity of beating up your quarters, next 
week, if ſo be I can get a caſt in our old chuit's 


buggy. I muſt needs be with you then, ſo will 


try to curry favor with him. He did p 
me, but 1 do not know whether he will keep 
tone or no. He's a queer putt; but I Will 
claw. him with kindneſs, and when he has cram:- 

med his gut, and guzzled down. ſome, of my 
tipple (fox which I 7 his, chops, water), I 
dare ſwear I ſhall bring it to bear. If he don't 
come to, I ſhall lay curſed hard npon his giz- 
zard. If, duet, 1 ſhould be PUN a pinch, 
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1 have a month's mind to trudge it upon ten 
toes. I take it you're another gueſs fort of a 
man than to take huff, if in caſe I ſhould be 
baulked. 1'll be as good as my word, fo no 
more at preſent from. | 


Your's, Kc. 
OLD ENGLISH. 


Such would be the epiſtle of Sir Roger L'E- 
ſtrange. Let us now put the nonlenſe into neu- 
* language. . 


"BY R, 


Ix it is as convenient to you to receive me next 
| week as at any other time, I will embrace the 
opportunity of paying you a viſit, provided T can 
be conveyed in our old friend's fingle horſe chaiſe. 
I muſt of neceſſity be with you, and will there- 
fore endeavour to ingratiate myſelf with him. 

He did indeed promife to accommodate me with 
his vehicle , but I am not certain whether or not 
he will perform his promife. He is a 4 5 
mortal ; but I will overeome him with kindneſs; 

and when once he ſhall have gratified his appetite 
with a good dinner, and with ſome of my wine, 
for which F know he has a great inclination, ia 
douht not but I ſhall accompliſh my purpoſe.” 

be ſhould not comply with my requeſt, I 921 
reſent the refuſal ſeverely. If I ſhould be reduced 
to the neceſſity „I ſhall not hefitate to walk. I 
am of opinion that you are not * a di * 
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to by offended if my intention ſhould 1 fruſ- 
trated; but I will perform my ' promiſe , if peſibt ble. 
1 add no more, than that I am, 


Your's , &e. 


N EOTERICUS, . 


There is certainly an idiomatic diction nos 
fo vulgar as the ſpecimen which I have exhi- 


bited, and there is alſo a derivative or exotic - 
fuller of polyſyllabic and affected vecables. The 


exceſs of either, like all other exceſſes, becomes 


culpable and . Yet I cannot buy think | 


that the derivative ſtyle, when uſed in moderation, 
and mingled duly with the more elegant phraſes of 


the idiomatic, is an improvement of our lan- 
guage , and greatly to be preferred to a ſtyle con- 
ſiſting ſolely of Saxon monoſyllables and phraſes 
which, though certainly ſanctioned by long uſe, 
and a kind of preſcription , are yet as Johnſon 
very properly terms them, colloquial barbariſms. 
They have been ſo long in the mouths of the 
vulgar , that they have contracted pollution. 

Such barbariſms are characteriſtic and proper 
in doggrel and all kinds of burleſque compoſi- 
tion; but ſerious and ſolemn ſubjects appear in 
chem no leſs abſurd than a judge, an arch- 
biſhop, or a king would ſeem in the dreſs of 


a harlequin, or the dirty coat and leathern 


Pen of a blackſmith, 
Every Engliſh reader criticizes the ſtyle of 
Johnſon , and many condemn it entirely as not - 
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being truly Engliſh. He ventured, as became 
him in the character of a lexicographer and an 
improver of the Engliſh language , to enrich his 
ſtyle by expreſſing his ſolid ſenſe in an elevated 
phraſeology borrowed from the Latin. And I 
think poſterity will do him the juſtice to acknow- 
ledge, that he improved the language, not 


only by his OILS but alſo "OE his n 


eſſays. 


It ſeems probable; that the more the language 


is diveſted of its northern and Gothic ſounds by 
the gradual commixture of words and modes of 
expreſſion derived from poliſhed nations, whoſe 
language is confeſledly excellent, the more ca- 
pable it will be of arriving at that claſſical ele- 
gance, Which has made the beſt authors in Latin 
and Greek the luminaries and the delight of that 
part of the human race who are happy enough 
to have been born in a civilized country, and 
improved by a comprehenſive education. 


* 13 ha 
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CHAP. v. | 

of A a Character of profound Erudition 
and ſuperior Fudgment without giving any Proof 


of either, by mere Myſteriouſneſs of Manner, 
by fem , and other n | 


Taz is a ſort of SOOT in the work too 

indolent to ſtudy, and perhaps too deficient in 
parts to make any great improvement, who yet 
ſee the advantage of a literary reputation, and 
aſſume the airs of deciſive critics , without having 


ever produced any certificate of theis qualification. CE 


It does not appear that they read much, and it 
is probable that they have written little; it is 
certain that they are very ſhy of producing what 
they know to public view, either in their own 
pulpits, or any where elle. Their character is 
entirely ſupported by artifice and caution ; it 
often deceives thoſe who know not how to diſ- 
ſinguiſh gilding from gold; it ſhines with parti- 
cular ſplendor among the vulgar, who commonly 
aſſociate knowledge with a great wig , a preciſe 
air, a grave countenance, - and the 1 of a 
profeſſion or office. 

The poſſeſſion of a good library, or at leaſt 
of a numerous collection of well gilt folios , gives 
to many the confidence and the credit of learning, 
eſpecially when the poſſeſſor has read enough of 
the gilt letters on the back to be able to talk of 
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them fluently whenever he is in company „ with 
the ignorant and ſuperficial. If you walk into 


the library , or, as it is now called, the book- 


room of one of theſe pretenders , you ſee the 


_ ranks in the utmoſt order, and not a book 


miſplaced , except perhaps a Polyglot lying open 


on the reading table. If you ' wiſh to ſee the | 


place which the ſtudent really devotes to con- 
templation, you muſt enter his dreſſing-room, 


It is there that he practiſes gnothi ſeauton; | br the 


rule of ſtudying himſelf, there he inſpects the 
mirror, and indulges himſelf in the moſt _ 
ſing reflections. | . 

Preciſcneſs of dreſs and addreſs , and. great 
. caution in all they ſay, is a principal artifice in 
paſſing for men of erudition. Thus if the ſub- 
ject is literary, they are by no means eager to 
ſpeak their opinion , unleſs indeed the .company 
is known by them to be unqualified to judge; 
but content themſelves with a reſerve which ex- 
cites reſpect, and gives an air of dignity. The 
ow] looks grave, and paſſes for the bird of 
wiſdom. The utmoſt length they will venture 


| to go among men of ſenſe and knowledge, is to 


make primaces , to lift up the eye-brows, corru- 
gate the noſe , ſhrug the ſhoulders, turn up their 
hands and eyes, or walk off with an air of faſti- 
dions contempt. The company give them credit 


for ſnperior judgment , and doubt not, if they 


had thought it worth their while to open before 
ſuch inconfiderable hearers as themſelves , or on 


copies which to them muſt appear willing they 


would 


CECE 
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would have communicated ſomething which the 


hearers might have depoſited in the treaſury of 
their memory for life. When the mountain was 
in labor, and gave ſuch awful throes, the {| 
tators were dumb with the expectation of ſome 
production which ſhould become the wonder of 
the world: And if the mouſe had not crept out, 
they would have ſtill ſnppoſed that the mountain 
teemed with ſomething of a moſt ſtupendous 
magnitude, The men I am deſcribing are wiſer 
than this celebrated mountain , and take eſpecial: 
care , When judicious pectators are preſent, not 
to let out their mouſe. | 

I have known one paſs for a man of great 
learning and a critic by dint of a pair of ſpec- 
tacles, and a gold- headed cane with a ſilk ſtring 
and, taſſels. He ſaid little among judges of the 
ſubject, according to the general maxim of the 
pretenders, But his manner was, to elevate his 
chin, project his lips, fix his eyes on the ceiling, 
place both his hands on the head of his cane, 
with the ſtring round his wriſt, and pretend ab- 
ſence of thought. Young company was awe- 
ſtruck, and either ſaid nothing on learned ſub- 
jets, or expreſſed themſelves with the utmoſt 
difidence , referring all to the deciſion of the 
gentleman. in the ſpectacles. a 

I was lately diverted with one of the une 
of literary reputation, who is a man of conlider- 
able connexions in high life, and conſequently. 
pretty well taken care of, as the phraſe is, in 
the church, where mei of rank and power 

2. | 24 
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meanly provide for their old tutors , dependants, 
and relations, without expenſe to themſelves. 
The ſubject introduced was the literary character 
of Dr. Johnſon. As the ſwindler wore a great 


feather - top and full-bottomed peruke, and a 


ſhort caſſoc, every one was ſolicitous to hear 


his opinions. He fought ſhy, as the cock-fight- | 


ers ſay, a long time, but he was ſo much preſſed 


by importunity that he could not perſevere. | 


e To tell you truth, ſaid he, ſtroking his chin, 
& J have no opinion of the man. I have endea- 
„ youred to read his Ramblers, but neither I, 
& nor Dean ——, nor Archdeacon, —— nor, I be- 
% Heve, Biſhop —— , could get through them.“ 

% But, Sir, faid a ſenſible young man who 
had hicherto ſat ſilent, you muſt allow him 


ce to be a friend to religion and morality, 2 


warm friend to the church; and for that reaſon 
% ſurely, if no other, worthy the eſteem and 
„% praiſe of yourſelf ind the other ee 
* whom you have mentioned. 

The Doctor was ſilent near a minute, when, 
after taking ſnuff, and twiſting his features into 
a variety of contortions, he ſaid; “Sir, Dr. 
« Johnſon was a bookſeller's author His: mo- 
« rality I know little of; but his religion was 
8 ſuperſtition. Sir, he was not a man of learns 


ing. He knew little of theology as a ſeience. 
« Bur indeed, Sir, I do not undertake to cha- 
«© racterize Dr. Johnſon-, as I profeſs myſelf no 
great reader of eſſayiſts or ſuperfictal writers 
©: e, any denomination. — The Fathers - 
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J The young gentleman was tob well bred to 
. dwell on a topic Which his opponent ſeemed to 
r decline. And the rector of the pariſh coming 
t in with a brace of pointers, the ſubject gave place 
a to the hiſtory of that day's Qliboting , which was 
r WW univerſally reliſhed , and the converſation termi- 
4 nated with a game ät backgammon. I could 
d evidently obſerve that the company thought the 
- WH Dotior an oracle of learning and criticiſm , 
5 though, with reſpect to his ability ro judge of 
Dr. Johnfon's works, I rather doubt it; as 1 
3 found he was not poſſeſſed of any part of them, 
and as I knew he ſeldom read any thing but 
the Court Calendar and the Morning Herald. 
0 WH He was a good man as to his morals, but rather 
n WF weak of underſtanding, and yet vain endugh to 
a WM with to paſs for a great ſcholar. I believe he 
n had perſuaded himſelf, and the little circle of 
d BF his on family ad friends, that he was Heep 
es indeed. - #1 5 | ; 137 125 111 ms 8. 1 LAI 
There are many others Who,; with good ferife 
1, and competent learning, are yet inclined to de- 
to MF firoy that reputation which they Have been un 
Ir. able to reach, or unwilling , through lazineſs, 
vo eck fame with cnſtaney in the Adres mode 
of obtaining by dtſervitig it. The artifces ufed 
by theſe gentlemen are füll "of changnity. The 
firſt requiſite is to exalt themfelves to conlequence, 
that their dictatörlal edifls way be ilfüed out 
With m e ES 
« Pray , Sir, What "do you" think of the 
„new poem!“ ſays 'fome modeſt inquiret. 
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« Moderate, very moderate, replies the eritie. 


I am ſorry the young man ſhould have put 


& his name to it. Why, Sir, it has a rapid 


« fale.” — © Q,, to be ſure, it is calculated 


„ for the meridian of the mob. The vulgar: ad- 
„ mire what good judges cannot approve. Po- 
“ pularity, in my eſtimation , is never a teſt of 
© merit. 1 trifles indeed are not worth my 
« attention; I, for my part, chuſe to dwell 
ce with authors of a better age than the preſent. 
e Literature is ſadly degenerated. N but 
e traſh and rubbiſh, in the market. 

He then talks of ſome old author whoſe name 
he has found in a catalogue, or whoſe title-page 
he may. have read at a bookſeller's. The young 
man thinks him another Ariſtarchus, though 
thoſe who know him are convinced that he has 
as little value as taſte for letters , any otherwiſe 
than as the reputation of learning may gratify his 


pride or promote his intereſt. He is none of your | 


amateurs who love literary excellence, 
* ” 52 if) 1 i - 1 3 
Præmia ſi tollas. 


Let him take off his great wig a 6 gown , „2 
combatants ſtrip when they fight, and I believe 
he would be unable to carry the prize from many 
an undergraduate , and even ſchoolboy. 


Iheſe men might! be laughed at and et alone, 
if they did not frequently do miſchief; but they 


heſitate not to rob the deſerving of the only re- 
ward af their F „ an honeſt fame. 
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Haremem an . cum laude coronam. 
eee Hon. 
4 . ad Gras they Ae alſo 


ha puniſhment of - derifion. Counterfeit coin 
ought to be cried down and ſtopt in its circula- 
tion, leſt they who, in the honeſty of their 
hearts, take it as lawful currency, ſhould ſuffer 
a loſs which they have not merit. 
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Yeo communicating — by Writing. or. - Converſus 
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Eicher day ſomething better than ſilence, or elſe keep 


fence. Son” Og 18 FoxIPIDEs. 
HE dangers attending publication are great. 
An author expoſes himſelf” to the ſhafts of all 
thoſe enemies whom, in the wonderful events of 
human life, he may have raiſed without deſerv- 
ing their "diſpleaſure. His works may contain 
opinions adverſe to the intereſt or prejudices of 
many whom'he never knew, but who will gratify 
their reſentment by the ſevereſt animadverſion. 
The path" of liſe which leads through the vale of 
obſcurity is certainly the ſafeſt; but, at the ſame 


time, it muſt be allowed, that * we contented 
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ourſelves with ſafety, we ſhonld achieve bat little 
worthy of praiſe and uſeful: to the community, 

It is not eaſy to form a true judgment of our 
_ own opinions, and to decide whether or not they 
are worthy of communication. It is well known 
that Milton, and ſeveral other very eminent wris 


ters, were greatly miſtaken in the eſtimate Which 


they formed of their works. The public only 
can decide with certainty. Even a friend may 


err in his deciſion, thongh qualified with — . 


kind of learning, and” ſafficiently furniſhed 


the natural powers of judgment. The works of 


many which were cenſured or praiſed in manu- 


ſcript have been differently received when offered 


to the public eye. The literary republie is re- 
markable for its liberty, and every member of it 


has a right to appeal from private Jadtzensat to 
the. people. 

He who ſteps, 4 advances at his own 
| hazard, He incurs the danger of ſevere cenſure 


and of general contempt. The danger is ſo great 


as to require the force of ſeveral motives of no 
little power to oppoſe it. The love af fame and 
the deſire of profit are the two great incitements, 
A deſire to promote the public good is indeed 
the uſual pretext; but, in the preſent imperſed 


ſtate of humanity, „it is to he feared, that it is 


much leſs frequently the trus mative than * 
bition and intereſt. _ . 
The love of fame ai ſa; mock to he 


alive a ſpirit of activity „to entertain and to be 


nefit the world, that it certainly ought nat to 
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be repreſſed with exceſſive ſeverity. When it diſ- 


plays itſelf in pride and vanity, it deſerves both 


ridicule and cenſure; but when it ſeeks it's gra- 


tification in liberal en and uſeful pro- 
ductions, it ought to be encouraged by all who 


wiſh to promote the public happineſs... 


The love of fame ſometimes operates in the 
production of miſchief. There are many Who 
had rather be diſtinguiſhed by daing injury, than 
to remain in the inglorious ſhade of obſcurity. 
Thus, for inſtance, the diſturbers of the public 
tranquillity by diffuſing falſe alarms, and the vio- 


lators of that peace and comfort which a belief 
in religion affords, often mean little more than 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves and to become famous, 
though all who are ſo unfortunate as to receive 
their doctrines, are likely to he injured in con- 
ſequence of their credulity. All works produced 
by a love of fame operating in oppoſition to 
beneyolence and decency ought to be cenſured, 
or at leaſt. ſuffered to fink into oblivion. 

But if the love of fame inſtigates an author to 
pnblyh what he conceives may be generally uſe- 
ful, either to arts, ta ſeience, or morality, 
though he ſhould not poſſeſs a genius, and there- 


fore ſhould be able to produce, after his heſt efforts, 


nothing but a feeble and inſipid performanee, he, 
will not he juſtly held up to ridieule. His ſpirit 
of adventnre will deſerve encouragement, and 
his honeſt intention ſhould not only ſhield him 
from violent attacks, but ſecure to him a ſhars 
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of the public eſteem. Nothing bur vice and ri. 


diculous vanity can deſerve that aſperity of cen- 
ſure, which ſome very harmleſs anthors have 
been ſo unfortunate as to have received in con- 
ſequence of their unſucceſsful lueubrations. Weak 
and taſteleſs performances can never do much in- 


jury, nor continue long to excite attention, if 


they ſhould have been able to exeite it _ by 
perfonal influence or the grace of novelty. | 

The love of profit is perhaps a much more 
univerſal motive for publication than the love' of 
fame. Literature in this caſe becomes a ſpecies 
of commerce , and thoſe to whom the eommo- 
dity 1s offered have a right to examine with' the 
moſt ſerupulous attention, and to cenfure with 
ſeverity if they are defrauded by protnifes and 


pretenſions unperformed. It cannot be denied 


that many frands are committed in the humbler 
walks of literature by the unprincipled and the 

neceſſitous. It is therefore right that there ſhould 
be literary journals and critiques to give the 
public notice of all attempts npon their purſes, 


and to put them upon their guard againſt Biblio- 


polian deceptions , fabrieated without n 
and merely for the ſake of Incre, i 


But as it is not eaſy to diſcover motives with 


certainty , it becomes every critic to exerciſe his 
judgment and authority with eaution and eandor. 

My ſubjects leads me to conſider the communt- 
cation of ideas, not only by letters, but by con- 
verſation. Much is faid by the ancients in praiſe 
of taciturnity, but it is not greatly admired by 
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the moderns. Audi, indeed, when nnn 
that it is often the effect of dulneſs and pride, 
it may admit me aan W te ig it is' worthy 
of praiſ. 299 nos o e 

There are various ancdres for ee 
Sothe perſons are afraid of *expoſing themfel ves 
to danger „ and others to contempt: It is certain 
that a man who communicates all his thonyhits 
without ireferve is very likely to ſay ſomething 
which he may wiſh in vain to retract. A word 
once uttered can never be recalled; and man 
„an one,” ſays an ancient, „ has repented of 
© having ſpoken, but ſcarcely one Were having 
66 kept ſitenee. 411 27 £3414 . TN 17 

But this regard for 1 mn be 
carried too far. The extreme ſelfiſhneſs from 
which reſerve often proceeds, is by no means 
aminble. Caution is certainly neceſſary in what 
we utter, hut it does not follow that the fame 
caution ſhould” deter us from uttering at all. 
Neither our 'words nor our affairs uſually make 
that impreſſton on others which our vanity is apt 


to conceive. If we are of ſuch — Arey, 6 


that our companions may find their intereſt in 
ſtndying every part of our eonverſation and ac- 
tion, it will then become neceſſary to be oft 
eular; or filent. Or, if we are ſo unfortunate 
as to have choſen our companions among the 
baſe and treacherous, it "will certainly be right 
to keep our mouths as it were with à bridle. 
But in this caſe the beſt advice that can be given 
's „that we "OE the coinpany in WO we 
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cannot confide. In general we may conclude n 
that there is nat ſo much danger in ſpeaking, if h 
we. take care to regulate our words by prudence, d 
as to juſtify a ſingular taciturniy.,.r. 
Another eauſe of taciturnity is am excbſlive ci 
—— and this quality is oſten fennd in K. 
men of the moſt amiable tempers and diſpoſitions. p 
— heir feelings are ſo delicate, and their modeſty A 
ſo inxinaible q that though they are often the beſt qt 
qualified to make a good appearance in con verſa- pi 
tion, they give up all pretenſions to excellence, ev 
and content themſelves with becoming hearers 8 A 
This wealneſa, though exculable in itſelf, co 
yet injurious to ſociety, as it prevents the — 00 
munieation of many ideas and opinions which ad 
are ealoulated to improve mankind, and ee vi 
en the pleaſures of friendly aſſoeistion. | 
But pride is a cauſe of taciturnity no leß 1 eit 
than diſſidenęe. There are many perſons who Hex 
think the company which they keep for the ſake jus 
of eeremony, or in compliance with form, not th 
worthy: che honor of hearing the qammunication 
of their ſapient cogitations. They obſerve alſo Il £01 
that flenge gives the appearance of wiſdom; and e 
they axe oonfrions that thay, poſſeſs no method of e 
acqniring, the, character of wiſdom, ſo eaſily as by ber 
Glenge, | Thie requiges No exertion. of ingenuity MW i 
or invention , hut ie: often the mug 18 of it x 
ſullen pride and ſable artife.. 10 
Pride is ſq often united with: iu e that (0 
they: may: I believe, he called inſeparahle com- W's 


panions and it is undoubtedly true, that tacitur- 
nity is frequently cauſed by ill - nature ; but let 
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not moraſeneſs and ſullenneſs, expreſſod hy a 


haughty and contemptuous Dilenge s paßt op: 1 


dom, virtue, and erudi tion 
Stupidity is among the e cauſes of tax 


citurnity. If à ſubject ariſes which requires 


knowledge anck ele Lanes in its diſcuſſion}, many 
perſons are condemned toy aij jnyoluntary ſilence. 
And indeed tacitnrnity in this caſe is the only 
quality Mhichncan appean ta advantage; ſur to 
prate on ſubjeſtu which we da not underſtand 
evinces at once our vanity. and our ignorance. 
A modeſt attempt however to take a part i in ſuch 
converſation cannot but deſerve praiſe and e 
couragement . Queſtions may ib laſted with * 
advantage to the iaduirer, . — the ea 
violation--of,dgcarum. / | 22756314, ON-44 

Upon the, Whole, 1 think * „ 
eiturnity ig by no means amiable or juſtifiahle , 
except in caſes; of particular importance, in Which 
agent and common ſenſe; muſt ever Kiflaty 
the proper: behaviour. FLO ELIE GD TETEC| N n ove . 

In early youth 1 gleneg i 1s * pate ig es 
coming, but the means of deyiving improvement. 
lle who is always talking in the company, at-his 
eiders,, fills up that time withthis. own ſuperficial 
remarks, which. might otherwiſe, be employed, in 
yſtening to. the. leſſons: of wiſdam. In general, 
may be preſcribed as a rule, that we ought not 
lo communicate our ideas till we have reaſon 
to entertain. a modeſt confidence that they. are 
varthy, of Schande. (NV. Good, ins wa 
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birds, who do not attempt to fly or leave the ſe- 
cCurity of the neſt till their wings are clothed 
with plumage, and their muſcles enen with 
2 Age ee 9A of een rg er * 


of ads th ee 978 — ho 255 Und 
alin and a ee Y the Congregation. . 


$714) 


SIR, . 


bY *#s. =- 


„ 


CONSTANTLY: 8 my n . 
and hope not without improvement. The redor, | 


who preaches every Sunday, is a very learned 
man, humane, ' charitable , good natured, 
and, as far as Fam able to judge, a living image 
of the' virtues which he recommends from the 
pulpit. He is both loved and refpected by all 
who make juſt pretenſions to a 9 of de- 
enoy and religion, LOY: an 

It happens that the — contains ſeveral 
fainiitiow of diftinction, and gentlemen of the pro- 


feſſions , whoſe" education and hahits of reading 


have given them a' taſte for elegance of ſtyle. 


They efteem the ' miniſter greatly ; but they 


cannot help tamenting that his ſermons, though 


learned and pious, abound in language which | 


has not the leaſt appearance of elegance or beauty, 


but indeed is frequently diſgraced by coatfe and 


obſolete expreſſions. 
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Now, Sir, if the congregation conſiſted of 
ruſties only or chiefly, there could be no reaſon- 
able objection to a ruſtic ſtyle; but as it is polite 
and learned, I think the language in which the 
miniſter addreſſes them ſhould be conformable to 
their taſte, or, at leaſt, not ſuch as can gre mom 
offence. _ 

I do not 1 — fiidiouſnels, or. a 
deſire to be pleaſed and amuſed. by a fine literary 
compoſition ;, but becauſe I am convinced. that 
the want of elegance in our preacher prevents much 
of that good which * ſermons are W to 


produce. 


If you will take this ſubject under your confi 
deration, bs had will oblige your emen 


AUDITOR. ; 
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I AM a plain and A man, of a Hamden 
which the fine folks might perhaps ſtigmatize with 
the epithet old-faſhioned; but I regard the ap- 
probation of my own. conſcience much more than 
the opinion of the Word. I am a conſtant attend - 
ant at my pariſh church, though I cannot ſay that 
I entirely approve the preacher. I think the con- 
ſtant attendance at one's pariſh-church affords a 
good example, and therefore I ſacrifice ſomething 
of my own pleaſure and improvement to the 


benefit of others, to whom my age may. canſtityte 
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My einplaint, which however L offer with all 


due humility, is againſt the language of our prea- 


cher. He is a very polite man in his manners; 


and no leſs fo in his compoſition; but he abounds 


fo myth in long words of foreign extraction, and 
in poliſhed periods, that his congregation is ofen 


deprived of Chriſtian doctrine for the ſake of dif: | 


playing the graces of ati elegant ſtyle. He is almoſt 
afraid of 'introduting'a paſſage from ſcripture; 
and totally rejects thoſe old words which convey 
religious ideas with — Preite, "ou bog 
without: any elegance. 

I am almoſt certain that half the congtegition 
unckerſtünd no morè of his ſernions than if they 
were written in Eatin or Greek. The conſequence 
is, that a great part of the pariſhioners have de- 


ſerted the church, and attend an illiterate enthu- 


ſiaſt who barangek ih a neighbouring barn, and 
the reſt either fall aſleep. or divert themſelves with 
reviewing the dreſs of the rural belles who make 


4 figure with heir Beſt ribbons every Sunday. 


Upon the Whole; the church ſervice; as it is now 


conducted in our village; contributes ſo little to 
excite devotion or to tfiſt HA in the duties of Chrif 
tianity; that T am clearly of opinion, it might be 


entirely fieglected Witlk very Httle an pops ro Ub 


caufe of religion. 

You will oblige its by taking this heiter i 
your confideration; and perhaps a hint from you 
may induce our Vikar to fuit his doctrirtes and lis 
language to tue underſtandings of his heatets. 

I am, Sir, your's, N. 
 CORYDON. 
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1 wiſh it was in my power to'exthihge' the 
livings of the two clergymen of whom my corre 
pondents complain; for the ſtyle of -Corydon's 
miniſter would exactly corteſpond with the' taſte 
of Auditor's enhghtened cengregation; and the 
ruſtics would be delighted with the Homeſpun 
language of Auditör's paſtor. r. 

I have often lamerrted that, in the preſerit con- 
fuſed late of Hüman affairs; it is not eaſy to adapt 
the preacher to à congregation. The patrons of 


livings beftow them as Bereits to the preacher; 


without having an opportunity of confultitig the 
peculiar advantage of the congregation: 'Flids it 
often happens that à learned divine; who is qua- 
lified to ſhine ir the ſthol of an untverfity; is ap- 
pointed the religious inſtructor of à cbintgregation 
of honeſt farmets, who can hardly fèad᷑ ant write, 
white another man of very moderate attainments 
is fixed in ſome cpital town, where rhe congre- 
gation is ititenigent,, and capable of improving by 
the ableſt and moff elegant difcourſes from the 
pulpit, 2411 2 nO92d vet 25 altere 56 7. 1 fo. i 

Hut it is certainly in the power of any elergy- 
man to deſcent, if not to aſcend, to the intel- 
lects of his audiente. Tie fntiſt not firterfert fo 
far as to exclude plain and ordinary words from 
a ſermon; for plain and ordtnãry men; of whom 
the greater part of rural congregitions Cnfiſt, 
can attend to no other with adVantige. * KHGHr 
unacquainted with the living world can hardly 
form à juſt ĩdea how difficult it is to revider every 
word in æ ſermon intelligent to the majority of a 
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ruſtic. audience. Words which are commonly * 
| eſteemed. eaſy in the middle n, 2 in the In 
lower quite unintelligible. 141 ons. 
Mäoliere, it is often a. at. to read his b 
8 to an old woman, Who had no advan- e. 
tages of education, that he. might judge by the r. 
manner in which ſhe was affected how his wit and 2. 
humor would be received by the public. I be- WW a 
lieve a clergyman might read his ſermon to ſome Ml i 
aged matron, or to his pariſh-clerk „ and derive i tc 
equal advantage from obſerving the «ke which al 
it ſhould produce. _- Y fa 

On the other hand, it is a. 2 to > uſe ſp 
every means which taſte and eloquence can. deviſe c! 
in attracting the attention of a politer congrega- 9: 
tion. Many have been allured by the elegance of pi 
the preacher to liſten with attention; and, though 
they began to attend like mere heathen critics, 
have ended in receiving very ſtrong conviction of 
the truth of Chriſtianity, and of the propriety of 
many moral actions which they had once derided. 

Let taſte be ſanctified by becoming the hand- 
maid of virtue and religion. She has often been 
engaged in the ſervice of vice, and ſexved the 
cauſe of infidelity much more _ellettually than any 
reaſon or argument. 

Much has been ſaid on the ſubject af. pulpit 
eloquence „and great pains are beſtowed. in ac- Þ 
quiring the graces of ſtyle and delivery; but, after. 
all, it muſt be acknowledged, that a plain man- 
ner IONS © * Inge e is er the beſt 
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calculated to convey ſound intention; ite he 
minds of unrefined congregations. abu abt. mo; 
The firſt object in the preachers mind ſhould; 
be. to ſpeak in ſuch a manner as is moſt likely to 
convince and affect the mind of his hearer. Diffe- 
rent claſſes of hearers require: different mades of 
addreſs. However learned a clergyman may he, 
and however well qualified to expatiate on pro- 
found and metaphyſical ſubjects, he will do right 
to deſcend from che heights of his n, learning, 
and ſtoop to ſuch ſentiments and language as are 


Jmiltar and intengibfe te the perſons ef whefe 


ſpiritual ſtate he is appointed to watch. The 

church is not ro bet ton idered/ ab a ſchool of elo- + 

quence, neither, ought any one to aſcent. the p 5: 

pit as he would the Rags "merely to dſp lay 

own talents, and to amuſe an audience: TH oy 
Inſtrucdion is the firſt object. t is rig ht v0 

adopt the ſtyle and manner which co 7805 f it moſt 


eſfſeQually ; but the plaineſt and the leaſt ſtugie 
are often the; beſt for this purpoſe. In a wprdy 
preacher who: poſſeſſes ſutheient Geng 
abilities will, ziſe-or fall n his elpquenee.accarding 
to the ſtandard of his hearers i taſte and knowledge, 

A man of learning and abilities is: often; attaid 
to, deſcend left he:ſhould expoſe. himſelf tonne o 
two: hearers-who may he ſupgriog to the zeſt, v 


vno may, accidentally enter the church. His cha- 


racter requires: thaſſupport f egnſtany endeavours 
for the acquiſition, of excelſence g and if, far che 
ſake of aecummodating his diſeourſe to his hearert, 


de ſhonuld write or preach in a Hyle, below, himſelt, 
| L 23 


2. 
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he fears that he may incur neglect or vontempt 
from the judges of literary excellence. But he 
ſhonld' diveſt himſelf of all ſuch confiderations, 
and, like a faithful ſervant and ſoldier of Jeſus 
Chriſt, bear with alacrity every indignity and in- 
jury which may ariſe in the conſcientious diſcharge 
of his duty. Hearers, on the other hand, ſhould 
not be haſty in their cenſures, but when they 
examine the merits of the Eyre 1 whe 
Kate _ condition of his mem ee WD 
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Perſons, to obtain. the Fever of the Great. 


" Piincipibus cpa yiris non 1 bs elt. ken. : 


# 14 e 


Men of hb ns ot analy adn over 
the ſcholar and philoſopher, if advancement to 


civil honors and to lucrative prefetment are the 


grand objects of human ambition, and the moi 
valuable purpoſes of life. They are not prevented 
from the proſecution of their intereſted deſigns by 
ſtady and application to ſcience; neither are they 
embarraſſed with thoſe delicacies Which often con- 


fine men of genius and learning to the ſhade of 


ſtudious retirement. While the fcholar is buſy in 
the fearch of wiſdom, in turning over the volumes 
of * and n ay en of lande, 


d > 
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the man of the world is knocking at the great 
man's door, diſtributing his cards of addreſs, or 
bowing at a levee. He obtains a promiſe in ſome 
favorable moment, in the mollia tempora ;fandi, 
and in conſequence of it is advanced to honor and 
emolument, while the ſtudent is neglected and 
forgotten in the obſcurity of his library. rx. 
Zut chen young men obſerve that honors are 
beſtowed on characters which they remember to 
have had no pretenſions to ſolid merit, and that 
the learned and the virtuous are paid only with 
the ſcanty pittance of reluctant praiſe, they lay 
aſide their books, and relax the ſtrictneſs of their 
morals, that they may learn the manners of the 
world, and acquire thoſe ſuperficial graces which 
they find to be the moſt bn e 
tion / to ꝓatrona ge. 
The following letter of my correſpondent wg: 
geſted my wemanks: c on oe ans 050 


„ 


Lan one of thoſe e whom the a 
calls diſappointed men. I own I have been diſ- 
appointed: and you will do right to ſuffer this 
circumſtance to have its due weight in conſider» 
ing the juſtice or injuſtice. of my complaints and 
my obſervations. 

Having always ſupported a decent character 
both for morals and literature, at my ſchool and 
college, I was honored with the appointment of 
tutor to a young nobleman ſoon after I had taken 


ALLE 1 
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holy orders. I ſucceeded very well in my at 
tempts to „ Es ny fern _ wow Univerlal 
fatisfaction.” G t 40 

My friends ovrigratulited: me, eee 
ng there was no doubt of my ſuceeeding i in the 
church, as my pupil's father was a man of 
intereſt. Indeed I thought myſelf certain of a 
living at leaſt, though I was not enn e 
to promiſe myſelf a dignity- % an LP00 

1 was not my forte to be a Fav coinplanion 
I could neither ſing, drink, or game. I was not 


indeed very fond of company, effreaiathy; that 


mixed ſort Which was often aſſembled at his lords 
ſhip's table. If there was a poſſibility of being 
excuſed, I was ſure, to be abſent, and make an 
apology. Study was my delight; and I. really 
found that the diſſipation of much company to- 
tally diſqualified me for reading and reflection. I 
am not conſcious of having been querulons or 
moroſe; but I found that as I was not very eager 
to be admitted into the numerous parties which 
often aſſembled at his 1 _— ſo emer 
was I very anxiouſly ſolicitee. 

It happened that at his lordſhip 5 r 
* the vicar of the pariſh, a coufin of 2 
neighbouring eſquire, was what was called in that 
country a very good kind of fellow); that is, he 
was totally deſtitute of all learning, and of all 
pretenſions to it. He threw off all formality, ſo 


as not to be diſtinguiſhed from a jockey in any | 


other reſpect than by a light grey coat ſtriped with 
white. He kept a fine hunter, a pair of pointers, 


t 
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a greyhound and 2 terrier. He loved company, | 


and could entertain his companions, with many 


ſongs , and hiſtories of hares and foxes. | Theſe 


qualificayans and this character rendered, him: ex- 


tremely agreeable to my lord; and he was con- 


ſtantly invited to dinner after 2 hunt, and on 
every extraordinary oecaſion. 

I ſaw very plainly that I poſſeſſed but a | ſmall 
ſhare in the affections of my patron in compariſon 
with my rival. However, Iwill do my lord the 
juſtice to ſay, that he paid me regularly during 
my employment, and made me 2 preſent of ten 


guineas on my final diſmiſſion- .  ovingar. 3d. 


1 retired to à very good curacy in a 3 
town, where I have reſided many years, totally 


unnoticed by my pupil and his father, I have 


had a hint indeed that my lady was diſpleaſed 


with my unpoliſhed manners; and that to this ; 


day ſhe attributes the ſtooping of her ſon to my 


requiring him to read and write top, much While 


I had the honor to be his tutor. 


. My rival, as I called him, Aid. not W : 
to ſupply my place as tutor to the noble pupil; 


but he hecame his conſtant companion, to, the 


great delight of my lord and lady. To evinca 
theix gratitude to him for having taught the young 


gentleman to ſhoot flying, and to cry 6 Tally ho, ” 


with a, good. grace, they. have already beſtowed 
on him a; reQory, of four, Parti f a year, pro- 
miſed him the next vacant, prebend, and given 
him reaſon to believe, if his lordſhip ſhould come 
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again into place, that he ſhall have one of the beft 
Engliſh biſhoprics. | h Þ 7 

I think I have ſome tion to pt hut 

T will not trouble you any farther. I will only 

inform you, that I am not in want, and that, 

with the affiſtance of Chriſtian war pes x hea 

my . without repining. 


Tam, Sir, your's, Kc. 


10 cannot help thinking it injurious to the cauſe 
of religion that young men of no qualifications, 
except thoſe which enable them ta ſhoot, ſhould 
be patronized by lay patrons to the excluſion of 
learned and reſpectable clergymen. The right of 


preſentation to a living, or 'of appointment: to an | 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, is a ſacred truſt; Thouſands | 


may be moſt eſſentially concerned in a proper 
choice of an incumbent or a dignitary; but patrons 
and men in power are too apt to conſider only 


the pecuniary value of the preferment and ta 


beſtow it on a friend or dependant, merely as an 


emolument to the perſon preferred, without con- 


ſidering the duties of the office, or the influence 
of the example. With refpedt to qualifieations 
for preferments, it was ſaid by ſome worldly- 
minded man, that every one is qualified for what 
he can get in this world. This maxim ſeems to 
have been praclically received by many . patrons 
and by many preferment-hunters. But every 
ſerious, ſenſible, conſtientions man will confider 

ny! confequences of an appointment to thoſe whom 
it is chiefly to influence. To beſtow the cure a 
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| ſouls on a man no better qualined in morals or 


learning than a common groom or game · keeper, 
is a deed which a good man would be ſorry to 
anſwer for either at the en af God or 1 own 
conſcience, - 

There is non and a very W kind 1 
men, who often obtain preferment and promotion 
in this age with very little merit. They aſſume all 
thoſe appearances of merit which can be aſſumed 
without the reality, and which tend to delude the 


ſuperficial. They are moſt accurate in their dreſs, 


and in the punctilios of ceremony and behaviour. 
They wear large wigs, or their hair moſt ſprucely 

dreſſed, they ſpeak with oily tongues, they never 
contradict, they bow low, and they talk learnedly 
before the ignorant. They ſpend their 'time in 
calling upon every body to whom they can pro- 
cure the {lighteſt introduction. They throw away 
no time on muſty books; but what few hours 
they ſpend at home they devote to their toilet. 
At a general election they are very active, and by 
means of dreſs and addreſs,, commonly prevail 
with the weak to vote for their patron , who they 
hope will recommend. them to the prime miniſter 
or lord chancellor. They commonly ſucceed, for 


their varniſh is of ſo excellent and beautiful a 


kind, that not one m twenty can ſee the poverty, 
of the materials which it covers. When they are 
elevated to the higheſt ranks, and become patrons 
inſtead of dependants, they take care to ſhow; no 
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they are conſciods that they are under no-obliga- 
tions to it for their own advancement. | They are 


influenced and governed by intereſt, and appli- 


cations from ſtill greater men than themſelves, 
whom they ll look up to with an eye of adoration, 


It is very certain that many are poſleſſed of 


wealth and power who are not capable of- judg- 
ing of real merit, or who, if they were; have 
not liherality enough to be influenced by it in 
the diſtribution of their favors, The evil, there- 


fore, can ſeldom be prevented where the patrons 


are in a private ſtation. But public authority 
might interfere to prevent ſuch abuſes in public 
officers and in ſtateſmen , who are elevated not 
merely that they may fill their own pockets, and 
thoſe of every ſervile inſtrument of their power, 
but that they may encourage merit in the com- 
munity, by aa it with hon aud emo- 
lument. . 1. een uin „ Ari 64 
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HERE can 2 be bat | that it is the 


moſt important intereſt of every man to enjoy his 
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exiſtence. The only queſtion is, in what manner 
he ſhall ſeek and find this valuable end, It has 
been the inquiry of all philoſophers from the 
earlieſt ages to the preſent, in hat the chief godd 
of man conſiſts. They have never been unani- 
mous; but have differed ſo much, as to induce 
thoſe who attended to them * nn a mean 
opinion of all philoſophy. exp. 3 iS nbig 
<-I:hate the philoſopher, "ſaid. an ancient, 
« who 'is not! wiſe for himſelf; that is, whoſe 
philoſophy has no tendeney to make himſelf hap- 
pier. Opinions, howeyer ingenious, Which con- 
duce not to ſweeten the pleaſures of ſocjety, r 


to regulate the conduct of ae of 


little value. i Gr 236 v4 r Hit 
After all the ſubtle Adee of ablefaphamy. it 
is evident that cheerfulneſs, ariſing from real be- 
nevolence of heart and conſcidus rectitude, is the 
quality which contributes moſt to the enjoy ment 
of life. It diffuſes a perpetual ſunſhine over every 
thing around us. Whether proſperity, or adverfity 
be our, lots this quality calms the ſtorm,, and 
converts it to an univerſal ſerenity, like weck 
mild ſummer evening | 
Innocence is the rſt neguidte to cheerfulngh- 
Guilt,can only affect external gaiety. Health is 


alſo. eſſentially. neceſſary to ſecure. the poſſeſſion · 


But as none of us are perfectly. innocent, hut find, 
on a review of our lives, much to lament, it, will 


be neceſſary to reſtore by religion what we may 


have loſt by depravity. Exerciſe and temperance 
will uſually ſecure tbe,blethng:of health. When 
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_ theſe two leading qualities, innocence and health, 
are ſecured, we may then ſeek for n ene 
Amuſement in this life is one of the beſt means 
of promoting our happineſs, eee bs 
tious performance of our neceſſary duty. | 
It is certainly very deſirable to 8 the 
mind in a ſtate capable of being pleaſed with thoſe | 
ordinary circumſtances which are frequently ſtig 
matized and deſpiſed as trifles, A good conſcience 
is neceſſary to produce this diſpoſition. He who 
is under the influence of malignant paſſions cannot 
be eaſy; and without eaſe there ean be no cheer- 
fulneſs, and no placid and ſubſtantial enjoyment. 
Many of the common occurrences of life are 

trifles when they are weighed in the balance af + 
reaſon. But he who reſolves not to he entertained | 

by them as they ariſe, will reſcind a copious ſource 
of ſoothing ſatisfaction. The art of trifling/agree- 

ably and innocently, after long and laborious | 
exertions, has been called wiſdom. But it muſt 
be cemerabayes;) that trifles muſt not occupy the 
time and attention which are more any eres. 
priated to the ſerious duties of liſe. 

In fine weather few pleaſures are greater to an 
uncorrupted mind than walking or riding amidſt 
the | beauties of rural | ſcenery, It is wonderful 
that they WhO profeſs to he the votaries: of plea- 
fore ſhould confine themſelves to hot rooms and n. 
card - tables, when the zephyr” invites them toll aff 
ſurvey the beauties of Flora, and'to taſte the de- p 
lights of nature, on hills, in vales; in woods and th, 


oo, we the ſides of rivers, nd in the paradiſe n 
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„or a caltivatdd-garden, 'The' air" of an aſſembly- 
. room in the months of July and Auguſt muſt be 
* foul and nnwholeſome to ſuch a degree as cans 
* not fail of being injurious to beauty, as well as 
inconfiſtent with enjoyment, The ſmoke of can- 
Ie dles , exhalations of perfumes, and other effluvia , 
„added to the heat of the weather, muſt be par- 
& WJ ticularly difguſtful to thoſe whoſe organs of ſen 
* ſation are net rendered dull and 'obtuſe by habitual 
relaxation. And yet the life of thoſe who are 
engaged in ſcenes like theſe is named, by way of 
7 eminence, a life of rr and habit olten 
_ renders it —_— 49 
5 The great object of kim who wiſhes to ringes 
of I his life truly pleaforable, according to his own 
ed | ideas of enjoyment, and not according to thoſe 
ce oY of > capricions faſhion , is to preſerve His heart in 
8 a general ſtate of tranquillity,” In this happy ſtate 


he is able to enjoy all that is rationally deſirable; 
uit oY and to judge cleatly anch properly of every — 
e which falls under his notice, and demande 
ro- attention as à nan, a Chriſtan; and a member 
© of civil ſociety. The Nate itfelf, like that of Health; 
is a ſtate of conſtant” pleaſure. But there iu one 
amuſement among ths faſhionable which is Peet. 
larly deſtructive of tranquinty. 1 mean the 
amuſement of deep play! Nothing agitates the 
mind ſo viotently as gaming. Gamefters indeed 
affect a coolneſs, and often appear with à cm- 
poſed countenance; but this very "compoſure is 
the reſult of ſtudy, it is deceitful; it is a maſk; 
and the emotions of the heft are often the mere 
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painful from the reſtraint under Which they are 
kept by that artifice, which renders a placid 
countenance eſſen tially alen to the character 
of a ſkilful gameſter. iH ite 46 EPI 
Some degree of e ws nde appears to 
be eſſentially requiſite to a continued ſtate of en- 
joyment. Travelling is found to gratify the paſſion 
for novelty and viciſſitude more agreeably than 
any other mode of amuſement. Journeys in our 
oven country, without danger of the ſea, and 
without the inconvenience of diſtance from domeſ- 
tic connexions, afford great delight, and render. 
home more agreeable, by changing the ſcene. It 
has of late indeed become a frequent practice to 
make an autumnal excurſion to the north, and to 
view; Nature in her fine uncultivated forms, as ſhe 
ſits; on the rocks and mountains of the leſs fre- 
quented parts of this iſſand. The folly; of viliting 
foreign climes, with a total jgnorance of our own 
fine eountry ſgems ta he no acknowledged. In 
the order of travelling, it is certainly right to hegin 
with, viewing the beauties in our vicinity heron. 
we extend onr proſpecis to remoter regions. 
But indeed change of place is but a poor reſort 
for happineſs. The beſt expedient, is to keep the 
mind in a ſtate of ſeif· government, to ſubdue the 
paſſions, and to reſtrain that extravagant love of 
variety which leads to diſcontent in our. pf 
circumſtances and, fituation: 83 „ Aaifood cf 
After all the boaſted amuſements and oleafares 
off diſſipated life, there is nothing which can ſa 
ſWeetly compoſe the troubled ſpixit of man, 
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F the artiſt whoſe pencib repreſents the features. 


with» fidelitycis, greatly eſteemed, it. ia ſurei u 
ſonable to Appretiate highly theiſkill of him who 
can paint then names th the fe. The moral 
painter muſt be farniſted with à taſte equab td that 


of any manual artiſt, ard hacmuſtrafo;poiteſs:a 
peculiar, penetration. Ile muſt know munkelt; 
not only in za theoretical view but alſo fro 


actual experience, and in the ommon tranſa dies 
of human intertourſe. He muſt be acenſtomad 
to watch thoſe minute cireumſtances of con verſation 
and behaviour which eſcape the notite of adupert 
ficial obſerver. He muſt trace words and adio 
to their motiwes. He muſt; in a Word, polleſtia 
ſagacity with which few are diſtinguiſhed ; and he 
muſt have had many opportunities for its exertion. 
The ancient Eritics refer everything to Homer. 


They affirm that Homer was the. firſt WhO wrote 


characters, and that the characteriſlical, writers 
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| derined the idea of their works from bim. Caſaubon 


introdures in his preface a fine quotation from the 


thirteenth book of the Iliad “; a ſpecimen which 


ſeems to juſtify the opinion. It 15; a, very lively 
picture of the edward and of the brave man. But 
Homer every where diſcriminates chis characters, 
and blends beautiful epithets, Which mark (his 
herges with peculiar « diſtinction. It is on all ſides 
confeſſed, that in this . he is greatly ſuperior 
to Virgil. Noi 1 9, 
Theophraſtus is the Pars author extant who 

has profeſſedly written characteis. Varro wrote 
a book Te X42axTyew! , or concerning characten, 
but his work is not preſerved, and NinsaAgd 
that he treated on the characters, or diſcrimina» 
ting marks of ſtyle and oompoſition. Others think 
it was on the. different kinds of eloquence. Ge Ma 

Theophraſtus flouriſhed in the time of :Alex- 
ander the Great, and about three hundred year 
before the Chriſtian era. His name was Tyrtamus; 
but Ariſtotle changed it to Theophraſtus, becauſe 
his elocution had ſomething in it of divine, and 
the word expreſſes that idea . He was celebrat- 
ed as a natural philoſopher; and his ſchool/was 
frequented by four thouſand ſcholars. He lived 
to the age of 107, and wrote a mul itude of trea- 
diſen. That on plants is the moſt nnn 0 
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But 1 muſt not deviate from the preſent object, 
which is the conſideration of Theophraſtus as tha 
delineator of morab characters. f inne 

There are / in all twenty-ſix eliuprerkgiin dah 
of which archaracter is delineatede There is no 
doubt but that much of the work is loſt, ſoine- 
ching interpolated, and a great deal tranſpoſed. It 
is but a fragment. Vet it is curious and valuable. 

Menander is {aid to havabeen the ſcholar of 
Theophraſtusg and Theophtaſtus has heen there- 

fore called the Father of Comedy. The characters 
| certainly contain many touches of comic humor. 
| They begin with a formality which would in- 


Y 
' duce one to expect rather a dry and philoſophical 
. 


treatiſe on the ſubjecta propoſed than a: comic pic- 
ture. The definition of the abſtract and-conerete - 
ceſembles the dry and methodical ſtyle of Ariſtotle; 
but the reader is agreeably lurpriſed to find the 
careleſs eaſe and lively painting uf Horace. 
It muſt be owned that 'Theophraſtus appears 
not to have been poſſeſſed of any great delicacy: ' 
He purſues his ſubj ect ſo far, E frequently to lead 
his reader to uncleanly ſcenes. But the ancients, 
with all their improvements, were inferior to the 
moderns in that purity of taſte Which excludes: 
whatever is offenſibe to the ſenſes or imagination: 
What dan be more indelioate than the writings 
of Ariſtophanes, ann e rec ef 2 
greatly admired / 
To judge of Theophreſite;/a — nos di- 
's veſt hiinſelf of chat narrowneſs of mind which 
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| Lbletdblebutits own: The French have dfteriidif. 
played: tat faſtidious delicacy: which has prevent- 
ed them from pereeiving: pleafure in the moſt 
celebrated? works af antiquity. Even Homer is 
tod groſs for th literary beaux of Paris. 444 

-»i(Pheophraſtus, thers isdittle doubt, repteſeinted 
the Athemians as he found ſthem; and' it is a very 
curious ſet of piòtures which be. has bequeathed 


to poſterity: We find., Mhat indeed might reaſon- 


ably be expected; that men's manners were, thret 
hundred years befbre tlie Chriſtian era, much like 
thofe in dur on eenitory. Men were diſſemblers; 
they were iniſers, theyiwvere! triffers; they were 
lover of noyelty to exceſs; they had a thoufand 
other failings, in every reſpeci ewe thoſe 
on modern times in motern- Europe 
He muſt poſſeſs good ſenſe; and Howe! ae 
ledgb of the world p iwho can reliſſr Theophraſſus. 
Jo a mere feholar q the work muſt appear defect- 


ive and diſꝑuſtful. It has nothing in iti oftſyſtem. 


Thermethod in each character is oſten confuſed; 
probably from the injuries of time j hnãd poſhbly 
from the age of the author; for Theophraſtus was 
no leſsithan ninety nine years when he co mpoſed 
it, as he informs us himſelf, though Laertius and 
ſome: of the crities puetendoto know better; One 
might naturally Lee,; in 
a diſciple: of the Stagiiteeni!in n 0 

Caſaubon publiſhed a moſt *blcintiadizime 
Theophraſtus. Caſaubon being an admirable 
ſcholar q his notes are very inſtructive and ienter- 


taining, . That he fully entered intę tlie pirit of 
his 


— 
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his author, 1 much doubt. I am certain he often 
miſunderſtood him; but, at the ſame time, his 


notes are valuable. Theophraſtus requires not a 


profuſion of learned notes; but, nevertheleſs, he 
has had commentators remarkably prolix. AY 
ham's edition is tedioully dull, and in no great 
eſtimation, Newton's is, I think, the belt adapted 


to young perſons. Newton has made the author 


eaſy to be underſtood, has explained many paſlages, 
and many ſingle expreſſions with great ingenuity. 

But I muſt not enter into the extenſive ſub- 
ject of editions. I mean rather to point out the 
merits of the authors themſelves, or to mention 
any little circumſtances reſpecting them which may 
intereſt the ſtudent of polite letters. 

Bruyere ſtands next in general eſtimation to 


the ancient bee Pat His work has been 


much admired, and conſequently produced many 
bad imitators. The charaQers which he draws 
are ſuppoſed to be perſonal; yet moſt of them wy. 
capable of general application. There is a grea 

deal of good ſenſe in them, and much TOUR Poa 
of the world may be derived from them. What- 
ever knowledge of the world can be acquired 
without mixing too much in its follies, is certainly 


defirable; but the wiſdom bought by actual ex- 


perience uſually coſts too high a price. The 
tranſlation of Theophraſtus which Bruyere has 
prefixed is by no means maſterly. Indeed I rather 
conſider the addition of Theophraſtus as a ſcreen 
to hide the perſonalities included in the author's 
own characters. He wiſhed to haye his wotk 
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introduced to the reader's notice as an imitation 
of Theophraſtus. But it is not ſo: it is a work 


greatly ſuperior. It has exactneſs and force. It 


has wit and ſatire. It has elegance. But, with 
all its excellencies, there are few books which 
ſooner tire the reader. The mind loves a con- 


nexion of thought 3 At leaſt for a page or two, 


when its attention is once ſecured. It delights in 
roving for a ſhort time; but it ſoon grows weary, 


and ſeeks ſatisfaclion in confining its attention to 
a more regular ſeries of ideas. 
Cheſterfield has ſtrongly reconimended Bruyere, 


and indeed his book conduces greatly to the good 
pPurpoſe of habituating young minds to make ob- 
ſervations on men and manners. The ſubſtance 


of much of the more valuable part of Cheſter- 
fieldl's advice will be found in Bruyere. 
Bruyere well deſcribes the effects of the ex- 
ternal graces in the following paſſage: — La 
« politeſſe n'inſpire pas toujours la bonte, Vequite, 


la complaiſance, la gratitude; elle en donne du 


* moins les apparences, & fait paroitre homme 
% au dehors comme il devroit etre interieurement.” 

I think I can difcover a ſimilarity of ſtyle, as 
well as ſentiment, in the writings of Cheſterfield 
and Bruyere; and there is every reaſon to believe 
that Cheſterfield had been an attentive fludent 


of Bruyere. 


An author of our, own country, in a book 
entitled Maxims and Characters „ has imitated 
Bruyere with good ſucceſs. It is lively and witty: 
There is at the ſame time an * in the 
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work, and ſeveral. of the deſcriptions are already 
antiquated. 


Pope is an i delineator of characters; 
nothing was ever more highly finiſhed than his | 


character of Atticus. Addiſon is alſo particularly 


diſtinguiſhed for his talent of moral painting. 


Fielding yields to few in the deſcription of man- 


ners; and if Smollet had tempered his fertile genius 
with a regard to decorum, there is no doubt but 
he would have been one of the dun in this kind 


of excellence. N cy aid 's 


If the knowledge of human nature is is valuable, 
the power of delineating manners with fidelity is 
juſtly held in high eſteem. Nothing can contri- 
bute more to communicate a knowledge of the 
human heart, and of the ſentiments and eonduct 
probable 1 in any ſituation, than ſuch repreſenta- 
tions faithfully exhibited. One cireumſtance has 


prevented ſo much good from being derived from 


the painting of characters as might have been, 
and has even cauſed it to be productive of evil. 
This is no other than a proneneſs to ſatire and 
invective. Moral paintings have too often been 
little elſe but ſevere caricaturas. 


3 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of rrifling Compoſitions. 


M z.zoracus; abounding in leiſure 5 and 
abuſing that happy circumſtance, is ſaid to have 


written an oration in praiſe of mud or clay; Pu- 


teanus; in the ſame ſituation, celebrated an egg 0 | 
one has written a panegyric on drunkenneſs; an 


others on a louſe, a flea, the itch, and the ague. 
They might, it is certain, write what they pleaſed, 


and it is happy for us that there is no compulſion 
to read what they have thus wantonly compoſed. 


There are already more books than can be uſed 


by any man, or to any good purpoſe. Jo in- 
creaſe their number by wr iting mere nonſenſe and 
inſipid bagatelle, is certainly improper. And it is 
to be wiſhed that they who are fo fond of ſcrib- 
bling to ſpoil paper, without the leaſt idea of ad- 
vantage to ſcience or morals, would be contented 
with the amuſement they derived from * em- 
ploy, and forbear publication. | 


The love of novelty is indeed ſo e chat 


it will often recommend to notice books which 


have nothing elſe to recommend them. But it is to 


be wiſhed, that as the love of novelty may cer- 


tainly as well be gratified by good performances 


as by bad ones, it would give itſelf the trouble to 


exerciſe the powers of judgment and ſelection, 
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The moſt trifling compoſitions of the preſent | 
age are novels, poems, and miſcellanies. 

There are, however, many novels of real and 
ſubſtantial value, fuch as appear to have owed 
their origin to true genius and to claſſical taſte. 
Wherever they exhibit genuine pictures of life 
and manners; and wherever they furniſh matter 
for reflection, they certainly conſtitute fome of 
the moſt ufeful books for the inſtruction of young 

nerſons. They are ſo pleaſing that the mind is 
gradually allured by them to virtue and wiſdom, 

which it would perhaps never have duly conſider- 
ed and fully adopted had they been recommend- 
ed ſolely by dull argumentation. 

But it is a great misfortune that among 8 
great variety and multitude of novels with which 
the world abounds, very few are capable of teach- 
ing morality. Their authors are found for the 
moſt part to lean to the ſide of vice; or if any 
begin with a ſincere purpoſe of inſtructing the 
riſing generation in real goodnefs, they are fo in- 
zudicious in the conduct of their work as to enter 
into ſuch warm deſeriptions and narratives as con- 
duce rather to inflame than to allay the fury of the 
Poon 
There are three kinds of novels; thoſe. which 
are really good, and have nothing in them of a a 
corrupting nature; thoſe which are extremely ex- 
cellent, conſidered only as compoſitions, but of 
a bad tendency; and thoſe which are almoſt in- 
ſipid, which poſſeſs nothing ſtriking in the Rory, 
nor elegant in the language or manners, but are 
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and inconſiderate turn. 

The firſt ſort ought to be read in yours” th 
they are peculiarly fitted to improve the 26 By 
They are ſuch as Don Quixote, if any ſuch can 
be found. The ſecond are certainly to be laid 
aſide till the ſtudent has / paſſed the dangerous age 
of early youth. The laſt are never to be read at 


all, but to be claſſed with Majoragius on mud. 


Poems, without any pretenſions to postry 


beyond a ſmoothneſs of verlification and good 
rhymes, greatly abound in the preſent age. Every 


newſpaper has its poet's corner. Now, as Horace 
has juſtly ſaid, and as thouſands have ſaid ſince 


Horace, there is no poſſibility of tolerating me- 


diocrity in poetry. Poetry is not one of the ne- 


ceſſaries of life. The information it conveys may 


be conveyed in proſe. It is ſought only as an ex- 
cellence, a refinement, an elegance. If therefore 


it is not excellent, refined, and elegant, it may 


be diſpenſed with. We ſhall be better pleaſed 


with a plain good dinner than with a deſert of 
pretended ſweetmeats, in which there is nothing 
| ſweet or delicious. Almoſt all the verſification 


which obtrndes itſelf on the public eye, in public 
papers, is uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. It proceeds 
from thoſe who, with little learning or genius, 
are ſmitten by the ſweets of poetical fame; are 
deſirous of making an appeal to the world, and 
trying whether or not they ſhall be judged worthy 
of the laurel. A the _ and uſeleſs 


„ 
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poetry may certainly be claſſed all rebuſes and 
acroſtics, and moſt of the modern paſtorals. 

It will perhaps be ſaid, if theſe ſports of idle 
ingenuity amuſe the idle eee they are uſe- 
ful. But I aſk whether, if the idle were to „ 
aſide ſuch unimproving works, they might not 
probably find more pleaſure, together with im- 
provement in ſound judgment, taſte, and know- 
ledge. 

The works which abound in modern langnages 
under the titles of Miſcellanies, are often of no 
other valne than as they ſerve to promote the 
paper manufacture, and to employ the ingenious 
perſons who labor in the typographical art. They 
are often poſthumous ; ſuch as the author never 
intended to publiſh, though he preſerved them 
among his papers from a parental partiality for 
all his literary progeny. They are often mere 
juvenilities, exerciſes, or preludes to greater per- 
formances, and ought no more to be preſented 
to the public eye than the rehearſals which actors 
go through previouſly to their aQual appearance 
on the ſtage. 

The miſcellanies of a writer - as poſſeſſed of 


- abilities, and publiſhed by himſelf, or with his 


approbation, and under his immediate inſpection, 
may certainly be very valuable. But thoſe crowds 
of books which are obtruded upon us under this 
form, by thoſe whoſe only intention is to make 
a faleable commodity, might certainly, as far as 
the intereſts of literature are concerned, be ſpared. 
Yet they are not to be ſeverily condemned, as 
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they are often highly beneficial to youth and to 
the community in a commercial view. I is very 
equitable that a tradeſman ſhould reap his emolu- 
ment in the fair exerciſe of his trade, whatever 
may be the intrinſic value of the commodity 
which he produces. If his book is ill compoſed, 
nobody is compelled to buy it; and if any are ſo 
deficient in taſte as to admire what is not excellent, 
the miſtake is by no means ſuch as ſhould exaſpe- 
rate the mind of an obferver. Many parts of lite- 
Tature are merely amuſing; and, though errors 
ſhould frequently prevail in forming a judgment 
of them, yet it is not worth while to be angry. 
It would be miſerable if readers in general, like 
Bentley and Warburton, were of a diſpoſition 
to draw daggers for differences on ſubjects of little 
importance. 

Old perſons, who ceaſe to afpire at improve- 
ment in learning, or perſons retired from mercan; 
tile. buſineſs, or thoſe who are only capable of 
ſeeking an innocent paſtime 1 in books, are juſtifiable 
in taking up whatever 1s capable of fixing their 
attention in the ſhort: time which they devote to 
reading; but I think it a misfortune to havg con- 
tracted a trifling taſte at an early age, and when a 
young man ought to be preparing his mind to act 
a manly part in ſome honorable employment. 
For ſuch a purpoſe he cannot poſſibly acquire too 
great a ſhare of ideas. He ſhould therefore read 
original authors, and thoſe which compriſe a great 
deal 1 in a little. He ſhonld aim at the attainment 
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ſhould be armed againſt deception of every fort, 
and therefore he ſhould be exerciſed in improving 
his judgment, and chiefty converſant in ſueh authors 
as require thought, and will abide the teſt of a 


rational, though candid, fcrutiny. 


ERA 
Q. abs Opinion that Mr. Pope « was 2 0 Saliriſt, : 
and incapable of Pathos and Sublimity, or at 


leaſt that his Genius was not of the ſublime ar 
pathetic Kind. 


"Fm are fome minds which ſeem to poſſeſy - 
an univerſality of talents, and I believe the mind 
of Mr. Pope to have beeks one of theſe. © But 
„no,“ ſays a cavilling critic, “I cannot conceive, 
60 any reafon for ſuch an opinion; for did Mr. Pope 
<< write any thing in dramatic poetry?” He cer- 
tainly did not; but I know not that it is juft ta 
conclude that he could not, if he had choſen to- 
undertake the tafl. But the truth is, life is too 
ſhort for the diſplay of abilities in every depart- 
ment. He tranſlated Homer's works; a moſt fa- 
tiguing undertaking; he wrote a great many miſ- 
cellanies; and of the ſhort period allotted to man, 
he did not reach the utmoſt boundary. There 
are paſſages in all his poems, which evince that 
he did not want poetical genius for any kind of 
po to which he had directed its powers, 
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A very ingenious and elegant critic, for whoſe 
knowledge and opinions in polite literature great 
reſpect is certainly due, has exerted himſelf in his 


firſt volume to prove that we hold Mr. Pope in 


too high eſtimation as a poet; and that he is en- 
titled to little other praife than that of a good 
ſatiriſt and correct verſifier. 

In his preface he rather unfairly ſelects a paſſags 
from a moral epiſtle, and turns it into proſe, as a 


proof that it has no claim to poetry beyond the 


Thyme. He ſays that you cannot ſelect ten lines 
ont of the Iliad, Paradiſe Loſt, or Georgics of 
Virgil, and reduce them by any procefs of critical 
_ chemiſtry to proſe. But ſurely it is not equitable 
to compare a moral epiſtle, in the Horatian man- 
ner, with epic poems, or with a didactic poem 
written in Virgil's moſt embelliſhed ſtyle. . Vet, 
allowing this to be.right, I cannot allow the aſſer- 
tion to be well founded. I am certain that from 
either of theſe poems, but eſpecially from Milton, 
many a paſſage of ten lines may be rednced to 
proſe, by taking the words which conſtitute the 
muſic of blank verſe out of their inverted order. 


I know not that the firſt lines, to go no farther, 


of Paradiſe Loſt have any title to poetry bur from 
the harmony of the verſe. 

This ingenious critic ſeems to think Mr. Pope 
deficient in the firſt requiſites of a poet, pathos 
and ſnblimity. 


But the cenſure will include 8 for the 


greater part of his writings is evidently proſaic. It 
would, however » be extremely unfair to collect 
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\ 
from this circumſtance that Horace is not a poet, 
but only a moraliſt or ſatiriſt. He has given 
evident proof of his ability as a poet in his odes. 
He has exhibited both pathos and ſublimity. But 


in his ſatires and epiſtles he has voluntarily fallen 


from the heights which he had aſcended. And 
why may not the ſame be ſaid of Mr. Pope? 
Mr. Pope exhibited many inſtances of the ſublime 
in his Opuſcula, and many alſo of the pathetic. 
What ſhall we ſay of many lines in his Sacred 
Paſtoral, in his Windſor Foreſt, in his Ode on 
St. n and in his Unirendh Prayer? Can 
any thing be more empaſſioned than the Epiſtle 
from Eloiſa to Abelard! ? And there are ſtrokes 
of the pathetic in the Elegy on an Unfortanate 
Lady fully ſufficient to prove that he was capable 
of excelling in the pathetic if he had choſen it. 
As to Dr. Johnſon's reaſonings on the propriety 
or impropriety of celebrating a lady in the cir- 
cumſtances deſcribed, I cannot help thinking they 
might have been ſpared, for poetry will overlook 
a multitude of perſonal failings; and though in a 
moral ſenſe the ſubject ſhould be cenſurable, yet 
the poem is ſtill excellent. A reader may find 
paſſages in the Iliad of Pope which evince his 
ability to equal any of our * poets in pathos 
and ſublimity. 

I am always ſorry to ſee ingenuity and learn- 
ing employed in detracting from ſuch reputation 
as is eſtabliſhed by the concurring opinions of the 
beſt judges during a long time. It uſually argues 
ſomething of envy in the detractor; and if any ara 
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made converts to his opinion, they are generally 
_ precipitated beyond the juſt limits of equitable 
r, u and appear to derive a pleaſure from 
cenſuring with unbounded ſeverity thoſe whom 
the world has agreed to admire. 


Envy, however, cannot poſfibly be the motive c 
Which induced the eſfayiſt on the genius and writ- 


ings of Pope to depreciate his merits. Indeed I 
cannot help thinking that the critic entered upon 
the work with ideas much more derogatory from 


him than thoſe with which he coneluded. For, 


in the fecond volume, he allows him a place in 
the next rank to Spencer, Shakſpeare, and Milton. 
This is a very honorable place. And be it remem- 


bered, that where either of theſe poets is read 


once, Mr. Pope is read twice, which is, after all 
that critics may advance, the wu honor , and 
the beſt teſt of real merit. 


+\CHAP XIII 


Of modern Comedy — as deficient in the vis comica 
better to be farcical than dully ſentimental. 
| | f 


Tv kind of entertainment which the Engliſh 
call Farce is the ancient comedy, as it appears in 
Plantns and Ariſtophanes ; and ferious comedy is 
indeed almoſt a contradiction in terms. Terence's 
comedies are confeffedly. too ſerious. The lan- 
guage is elegant, the ſentiments beautiful; but 
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the comic force is not ſufficiently N and 


ſtriking. 


Io recreate, by 3 laughter, and to in- 
ſtruct by exhibiting foibles and faults as objects of 


ridicule, is the final canſe of comedy. I know 
that philoſophical critics, or rather logicians and 


metaphyſicians, give very ſubtile definitions of 


comedy; but I am inclined to view it rather in 
a popular light; as it appears to a erowdetl theatre, 
or is peruſed by the common reader, than as it is 


contemplated in the ſchools of ſpider- like meta- 


phyſicians. If I were to appeal to an audience 
aſſembled at Covent Garden or Drury Lane thea- 
tres; I believe they would cordially agree with 


me, that a truly excellent comedy is that which 


cauſes them to ſhake their ſides moſt frequently 
with the drollery of its ſcenes , and the wit o__ 
humor of its converſation. | 

A perplexed and involved plot! is diſagreeable 
to the majority, It employs their attention in a 
painful complication of events, while it ought to 
be eaſily and pleaſantly amuſed by the dialogue. 
The greater part of an audience aſſemble at a 


theatre after the toils of the day to be innocently 


amuſed. They are not deſirous of that laborious 
exerciſe of the memory and underſtanding which 
is fometimes neceſſary to comprehend the plot of 


a modern comedy. I think it would be an im- 


provement in the dramatic line, 'if the plots of 
plays were more remarkable for ſimplicity ; but 


many comedies are in the greateſt eſteem which 


are ſingularly perplexed in their a 
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Sentimental comedies have been a * 


4 and it ſeems to argue a great delicacy of 
taſte and purity of morals when a whole people 
are delighted with them. But it may be ſaid of 
them with great truth , that they encroach on the 
province of tragedy. A ſentimental comedy chiefly 
endeavours to excite emotions of pity ; and cannot 
this poets be more . np by 
tragedy ? x 

Let us ſuppoſe a be intending to nd his 
evening by the ſight of a play. At one theatre a 
comedy is to be exhibited, at another, a tragedy. 
He debates the point with himſelf to which he 
ſhall go, and finds that his mind is in a diſpoſition 
to be diverted with ludicrous repreſentation. He 
reſolves therefore to ſee the comedy. Unacquaint- 
ed with the piece, he enters the theatre in expec- 
tation of mirth; but the comedians, after a great 
deal of aeg refined, and ſerious converſe, 
begin to weep. The eee cam ſcarcely believe 
that he has not made a miſtake. Ne finds the 
diſtreſs of tragedy under the deceitful title of co- | 
-medy. He is dejected and diſappointed ; and in- 
deed has a right to complain of a feaſt ſerved up 
different from the bill of fare. 

J argue from the juſt diſpleaſure of a ſpedator 
fo diſappointed, that ſentimental comedy ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed by ſome name appropriated to its | 
nature. I have read ſeveral ſentimental comedies 
which exhibited beautiful language, and were on 
many accounts very pleaſing in the cloſet, though 
they did not excite laughter on the FRO * 


ES 


— 
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is certainly the model of ſentimental comedy; 
but his imitators ought to remember, that the 
beſt judges, among whom was Julius Cæſar, . | 


approved his want of wit and humor. 
The pleaſure which wit and humor are ebe 


of affording the human mind is exquiſite, and 
was intended by a benign Providence to mitigate 


the ills of life. It is therefore deſirable that 
comedy ſhould preſerve her genuine excellence, 
and not loſe the power of exciting mirth by being 

confounded with a ſerious and are ſpecies of 


compoſition, 


There are reſtraints alter which the bini 


muſe ought to be confined. She has uſually tranſ- 


greſſed the bounds of decency and nature. Her 


ſallies have tranſported her to eccentricities which 


judgment muſt condemn, though the gaiety of 


| thoughtleſs merriment may ſeem to have approved, 


by joining in the laughter which they excited in 


a theatre. Indeed the ancients are more culpable 


than the moderns in this reſpect; for where is 
the modern who in obſcene and filthy ideas can 
be compared with Plautus and Ariſtophanes? The 


excellent Collier did great ſervice to ſociety by 


ſatirizing the indecencies of the Engliſh ſtage in 
the laſt age; and indecency is certainly not -the 


fault of the preſent comedy. 
Ihe fault of the preſent comedy is rather an 
inſipidity. The language is uſually. elegant, and 
the plot well laid, but the comic force is not often 
ſuffreient to command univerſal laughter, inde- 
pendently of the grimace and theatrical tricks of 
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the actor. It is, as I have more than once already 


hinted , much. more like Terence than Plautns. 
To ſay this, is to pay it a greater compliment than 
perhaps it deſerves; for Plautus has never been 
eſtimated at the ſame value with Terence. Plau- 


tus has mingled many coarſe jokes and many in- 


decent allufions with his wit, which cannot but 
lower his merit, and leſſen the praiſe which would 
otherwiſe be liberally beſtowed upon him. 1 
It a writer ſhould ariſe with all the drollery 
and humor of Plautus and Ariſtophanes, yet with- 
out their ribaldry, I think he would find univer- 


fal approbation. | We have many excellent co- 
medies in the Engliſh language, but they are moſt 


of them diſgraced by indecency. 


The morals of a people muſt of neceſſity be 


much corrupted by the profligacy of comic wri- 


ters, for they have the laugh in their favor, 


which: with the herd of mankind is a far more 
_ convincing proof of excellence than any argument. 
The pulpit menaces in vain when the ſtage points 


its batteries againſt it. Vice has many advocates 


on her ſide within our own beſoms, and when 
ſhe finds wit and ridicule called in as Jak auxilia- 
ries, ſhe no longer hides her head in ſhame, but 


walks in the broad ſunſhine, and haughtily 


triumphs over the modeſty of virtue. 
Preaching and moralizing with ſeverity would 


| hs 26s. of place in a comedy. They would loſe 


much of their dignity and beauty by appearing in 
a garb of levity; but a medium might ſurely be 
found to a the comic writer, ſo as that his 
comedies. 


\ ; 
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| comedies mould neither on the one hand b ecor 


When but it has ders too 0 — 


in rendering virtue ſo. The French comedy is 
far purer than the Engliſh. Let it no 


dult c Brees & on N we _— wang 


longer be 


ſaid with truth; for our groſs taſte is a proof that 


we are really inferior in true 3 N ; 


mn grace, to Se N 9709s 


"CHAP. XIV. 


Of 1 Love of Fame. — Moral Efavift Ku ort 
pas * Excellence which they. e * 


* 


the univerſal paſſion, it certainly operates on a 


very large majority of the human race. It con- 
ceals* itſelf under ten thouſand forms, but may 


yet be ne ee 


obſerver. „ 
Fame indeed conveys an idea b 8 


five. It implies that renown which Aries ffn 


public celebrity. But the paſſion whnch'is fond 


to be almoſt univerſal is rather a love of diſtinttion if 


among thoſe- in whoſe view we alt, and With 
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he creature polleſſing the uſe of bis faculty 3 at. 

tlhe ſame time deſtitute of a defixe for or, diſtinglion, ,, - 

Ather appear to be peculiarly under the in- 

f _ fluence of the love of fame, They uſually. affirm 
in the prefaces and introductions to their Works 
that they are actuated by. the pure motives, of- 

_ communicating knowledge or reforming 1 manners.” 
But wliat does their conduct imply? When a 
man publiſhes his opinions, may he not be under - 
ſtood to ſay, Come hither ye who want inſtruc- 
tion. I am able to afford it you: I underſtand ' | 
the art or ſcience which you cffinyate , or che art 
of life, better than \ von do, and am deſirous of 
contributing to your improvement. Iam wer 
than, You. 

Such indeed appears to be the cotifirtfion 
which may poſſibly be put upon his :condud. Un. 
ſtepping forward from the privacy of his ſtudy an 
holding up his volume to, the public eye: and. 7 
is no violation of charity to impute the greater, 
part of publications to the influence of Vanity... 

Vanity, or a deſire of diſtinQion, , though: often 
a ridiculous J is vfren | the cauſe of . 

torious conduct t leaſt, it will be allow 

” | that it produces advantage, Mopgh, ire, ſhopld 

| have no juſt glaim to me ritt. 3 

"2 Let us imagine all men deſtitute of vac ox. 

„ 25 it may be more candidly denominated, à deſire 

* of being diſtinguiſhed, What: a torpid Hats, en- 

ſues. The world is on a ſudden. ſank in, a deep ; 

fleep; for though. there, is no doubt that many 

virttious perſons would cofnue to do good from 
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generous principles , vet that univerſal, airy, 8 
which, now keeps alive a public ſpirit in all arders CIS! E 
would diſappear. The number of thole:who are Fo 5 5 | 

ſo. far improved as to do good from principle! | „ SA 
alone, without the leaft regard to the opinion of RIES 
their felloiv creatures, is ſmall in compariſon Wittke 
that of thoſe wo dd good 7 85 an united motive, 1 
a deſire of per forming 77 ty, and of, d „1 „ al 
the eſteem and regard o FRO whe: are in nenced: "+ OY 
by the performpnee of at, or e ere wy | 8 


admire, it. © J | E013; 

And what ſhall we ay of the author who gives | 
advice which, he does not follow?) 

4 moxal eſſayiſt recommends ſome particular 
vi tue. He recommends it ſincerely, though he 
is not remarkable for it himſelf. Is he a hypo- 
crite? Does he wiſh to perſuade men that he is n 
poſſeſſed of every excellence which he deſcribes 
and enforces? Poſſbly not. Whence ariſes the 
incongruity of his life and writings? From the 
imbecility of human nature, and the corruption 
of the world. He writes what he thinks and feels 
in his better moments, when his reaſon is able to 
operate without the biaſs of paſſion. Bat in his 
intercourſe with the world, he is under the in- * 
fluence of thoſe paſſions which ever did and ever | 
will draw all men in ſome degree from the aps 
Jine of acknowledged duty. | 

However. vain an author may be, or however Fo 
unequal his conduct and practice to his advice 
and doctrine, yet, if his advice and doctrine are 
in themſelves valuable, they ought not to loſe 
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yp * their value from the perſonal folly, Wickeduel, 
or weakneſs of their author. A reader ſhould 
remember that an author is, Ike himſelf, a man; 
- improved probably in intellectual abilities? and 
MN but ſtill retaining that propenſity to 

evil, and that weakneſs which belongs to his 

w and which, thougli it may be leſſened 4 

cannot be entirely removed by oy! improvement” 

| of human reaſon. _ 1 
#1 Religion only can perſect what reaſon bp 
All our labored books, and all our boaſted wif- 
dom and philoſophy, are but trifles, nomſenſe, 
ſhadows, compared to the influenee of that grace 
which the God of all goodneſs vouchſafes t to > the 


pious ; and devout believer. ES „ 
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